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To the READER. 


T is cuſtomary for moſt Kinds of Pub- 
| lications to be uſhered in with a Preface, 
either giving a pompous Account of the Con- 
tents of the Work, or apologizing for thoſe 
Deficiencies, or Inaccuracies, which too fre- 
quently happen, even in ſome of the beſt Writings, 
or informing the Public of the Neceſſity of ſuch 
new Performance, by depreciating all others of 
the like Kind; but if the Title Page of this 
Work does not give a ſufficient Account of what 
the Book contains, all that can be wrote by 
Way of Introduction will but little avail, if 
the Contents are not anſwerable: therefore, 
inſtead of a Preface, which in general would 
be overlooked, or rejected for its Inutility, 
the Header is here preſented with a Deſcription 
and Explanation of the Plans and Deſigns with 
which tlie jojlowing Sheets are illuſtrated, 


Pave I. Paget is a Deſign for a regular 
Kitchen Garden, this Farm, or a. Square, being 
the molt eligib c and convenient. Such Garden 
ſhould be ſurrounded with a Wall, not only to 
ſecure the Crops, and protect them from the cold 

A 2. Winds, 
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Winds, but alſo for training the choice Fru: 

Trees againſt. Between the Wall and Kitchen“ 
Crops an Eſpalier of Fruit Trees may be planted; 
but their Diſtance from the Wall ſhould be at 
leaſt twenty Feet, for, it planted nearer, in a 
few Years their Roots will interfere with thoſe 
againſt the Wall, to their mutual Detriment, by 
robbing each other of their wonted Nouriſhment. 
1 he Quarters for eſculent Plants may be regu- 
larly divided, (ſce the Plan). reſerving the beſt 
aſpected Part for raiſing Cucumbers, Melons, 
&c. as marked A. If a Baſon of Water can be 
contrived in the Center of the Garden, it will 
be very convenient for watering any Crops which 
require it in dry hot Weather. 


But it ſometimes happens this Regularity 
muſt be diſpenſed with, therefore, Plate II. 
Page 35, is a Deſign for a Kitchen Garden of 
an irregular Form. In dividing the Quarters of 
ſuch Garden, regard ſhould be had to form 
them into Squares, or Oblongs, as near as poſ- 
ſible, for the Advantage of more r gularly diſ- 
oling the Plants which are to grow thereon. 
The Melon and Cucumber Frames may be 
ranged without Side of the Wall, either at A 
or B, according to the molt ſuitable Aſpect, C 
and D may either be the Situation for the Fruite- 
ry, &c. or the Stables, which the nearer the 
Melon Grouads the more conveniently the Dung 
may. be. brought in. The other Parts of this 
Plate may eaſily be underſtood by Inſpection. 


PLaTE 
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Nr III. Page 120, is a De ſign for a re- 

ar Flower Garden. This is very proper for 
the choice Tulips, Hyacinths, Ranuncula, Ane- 
monies, &c. as they never appear with ſo much 
Advantage as when each Kind are growing in 
diſtinct Beds; beſides the Roots can be more 
conveniently covered in. Winter, and the Flow- 
ers ſcreened from the Sun's Rays in Summer, 
by being in Beds of this Form. 


PrarE IV. Page 167, is a Chineſe Parterre 

for different Sorts of Flowers. Theſe, if judi- 

| ciouſly diſpoſed in ſuch Beds, will make a very 
$f agreeable Appearance, 


PLATE V. Page 23 2, is a Deſign for a Coach- 


way K, to the Houſe H, from the common 
Road R. If diſagreeable Objects preſent them- 


Alves beyond the Road, a Plantation, as in the 
- an, will hide ſuch Views, as alſo the Out- 
Puildings A, B, C. D, and Kitchen Garden E. 
A may be the Situation of the Barn, D the 
oach-houſe and Stables, B the Dairy, C the 
Fruitery, &c. The Coach-way, K, ſhould be 
Wnade in Breadth proportionate to the Size of the 
Area, or whole Front before the Houſe. 


But where the Houſe H is a conſiderable 
Piſtance from the Road, as PLATE VI. Page 
79, the Coach road may be deſigned as E, nd 
articularly if there is an extenſive View beyond 
e common Road R, which Road may be hid 
Means of a Ha-Ha, whereby the Line of 
= Sepa⸗- 


- 
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Separation 8, which the Road forms, will be in- 
vilible from the Houſe H, and the View of the 
Coach Entrance may be intercepted by the 
Trees and Shrubs on each Side, as expreſſed in 
the Deſign, , ' * 


But where it ſo happens that the common 
Road faces not the Front of the Houſe H, but 
runs parallel with the End thereof, as PLATE 
VII. Page 322, then the Coach-road C may 
lead into the common Road R, as there exprel- 
ſed, particularly it Woods or Plantations inter- 
fere, through which if Serpentine- walks are cur, 
the Center of meeting, A, may have a Temple, 
Obeliſk, Statue, or other Ornament, allowing 
Room for Carriages to paſs on either Side, 


PuaTz VIII. Page 360, is a Deſign for or- 
namenting the Back View from the Houſe H, 
with Shrubs and Trees. If a River croſſes the 
Ground, as R, the Walks, by Means of Bridges, | 
may be continued through the Plantations be- 
yond. _ | 


Or (fee PAT IX. Page 387) if ſuch River 
R be the Boundary of the Premiſes, the Walks 
and Shrubberies may be varied, as expreſſed in 
the Plate, by altering the Diſpoſition of the 
Plantations, &c. 


Where a fine Piece of Water preſ-nts itſelf, | 
as W, PrATE 10, Page 422, the View of this 


ſhould by no Means be intercepted from the 
Houſe Þ 
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Houſe. H, by Plantations, &c. The reſt of 
the Deſign requires no Explanation, 


1 LI 


PLATE XI. Page 438, repreſents a Deſign 
for a Greenhouſe, or a dry Stove. Sliding 
Shutters may be contrived to draw up or let 
down from under the flated Root R, to pro- 
| WW tc& the flope Glaſſes from Hail, Snow, or bad 
© Weather. If the Place is intended only to con- 
* I tain Greenhouſe Plants, it is proper to have 
1 


Flues, f; for although ip mild Winters they 

are but of little Uſe, yet in damp foggy Wea- 

ther, or ſevere Froft, they are convenient to ex- 

» WW pel ſuch Damps or Froſts; and as the Expence 

„of building bs Flues 1s but trifling, no good 

3 Greenhouſe ſhould be without them. The 

Length of ſuch Houſe ſhould be in Proportion 

¶ to the Number of Plants intended to be placed 

therein, and the Width may be known from the 
„Scale and Section. 


Prarx XII. Page 49 1, repreſents the Ground 
Plan, Section, and perſpective View of a Pine- 
Apple Stove. & (See Ground Plan and Section) 
is the Bark or Tan- pit, w the Walks, f the Fire 
Places which communicate with the Flues, and 
S the Shed. This Stove is calculated to hold 
an hundred fruiting Pine-Apple Plants : the Di- 
menſions of the different Parts is eaſily aſcer- 
tained by the annexed Scale. 


an » 6 


„ ( Prcarz XIII. Page 495, repreſents the De- 
s Wigns for a Grape Houſe, and Frame for forcing 
e . 2 


Peaches 
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Peaches and Nectarines. [See theſe fully ex- 
plained in the Appendix.) 


It may be expected that more might be ſaid 
with regard to the Deſigns for modern Gar- 
dens ; but as the Limits of a Preface are already 
treſpaſſed upon, and as Deſigns of this Sort are 
innumerable (different Situations and Views re- 
quiring particular Plans) it is hoped the Reader 
will be ſatisfied with the genera] Sketches already 
deſcribed, which may be varied into a Multitude 
of other Forms, as Taſte, Fancy, or Whim 


may direct. 
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IAN UA N F. 
Wark to be done in the Kren Garpen. 


PEAS. | 


F the weather is open ſow peas in rows, either the 
Nichols, Charlton, or golden hotſpur; for although 
they are of the ſame origin, yet there is a week or 
ten days difference in perfecting their pods : the golden 
hotſpur being an, improvement, by culture, of the 
Charlton pea, and the Nichols's from the golden hot- 
ſpur. Theſe are intended to ſucceed thoſe fown in 
November and December. | 
If the land is good, their diſtance, row from row, 
ſhould not be leſs than four feet, panticulacly if they are 
to run up ſticks, which: is beſt to obtain a | fas crop 
Jo ſucceed this fowing, put in at the ſame time ſome 
arrowfat peas of the dwarf ſort. Their diſtance in 
ows requires, at leaſt, frve-feet in rich ground; and 
he ſticks, for them to run 1 ſhould be fix W 
0 ans. 
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Beans. 


The Sandwich toker, Mumford, or long pod beans, 
ſhould be alfo planted in rows, for a ſucceſſion to thoſe 
planted in the former months. The rows ſhould be at 
leaſt three feet aſunder, and the beans about ſix or eight 
inches apart in the rows, according to the goodneſs of 


the land. 


Endive. 


Take the opportunity of a dry windy day, when the 
round is not frozen, to lay the full grown endive to 
Janch. | 

For this purpoſe ridge a piece of ground, eaſt and 

weſt, at about two feet diſtance ridge from ridge. Let 
the ſunny ſide be well banked up, as perpendicular as 
| poſſible, having the plant ready. Gather up the leaves, 
4 and with a dibber plant them on the fide facing the ſun, 
almoſt to the tops of the leaves, and at a ſmall diſtance 3 
from each other, obſerving to cover them in froſty wea- 
. ther with peas ſtraw or litter: but where there is the 
N conveniency of a ſhed, &c. if they are laid in dry 
earth (previouſly reſerved for the purpoſe) good endive 
may be obtained in the ſevereſt weather. | 
Alſo endive may be preſerved and blanched at this 
ſeaſon by burying the plants almoſt to their tops in dry 
old tan, and covered with a hot-bed frame, whoſe olaſh + 


is water-tight. 


/ 


be | _ Celery, 
The fame opportunity ſhould be taken to earth up 
the later celery. q 
The ground ſhould be well broken and banked up to 
the tops of the plants, obſerving to let as little earth as 
poſſible get into their hearts. : 
The celery already blanched and fit for uſe, ſhould 
be protected from being frozen up, by laying on a con- 
ſiderable quantity of peas haulm ſtraw, &c. and if the 
weather is likely to prove very ſevere, it would be 
rudent to take up a ſu 148 
ts - INT; lay 
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lay them in dry earth, or ſand, in a ſhed, &c. as they 
are blanched. 


Cauliflowers. F 


The cauliflower plants, under the glaſſes, ſhould 
have due attention given them. 

Let the ſurface of the ground be frequently ſtirred 
between them: let all the withered and decayed leaves 
be pulled off as they appear, and pluck up every weed 


chat happens to be among them. 


If the weather is not froſty, give plenty of air; if 
mild and dry, take the glaſſes entirely off in the day 
time, ſhutting them up at night: but if rain, tilt the 


I glaſſes up with a brick. 


In very hard weather, it is neceſſary to cover the 
glaſſes on nights with mats, ſtraw, &c. as alſo round 
the out- üdes. 

Thoſe cauliflower plants, under bell and hand-glaſſes, 
ought to be treated in the fame manner, and the earth 


& ould be occaſionally drawn up to their ſtems. 


Cabbages and Saveys. 
If the weather is not froſty, a ſucceſſicn' crop of 


IF cabbage plants may be put out on ground well enrich- 
ed with dung. 


Thele are intended either to ſucceed thoſe planted in 


ſormer months, or as ſubſtitutes for thoſe deſtroyed by 
the winter, or run to ſeed in the ſpring. The Batter- 


lea, or carly York kind, is to be preferred. 

Thoſe quarters of ' cabbage plants which have 
ſuffered by vermin, weather, or other accidents, ſhould 
be made good, by filling up with freſh plants all de- 
hiciencies, to make a complete crop. 

Cabbages, or Savoys, marked to be ſaved, in order 
to obtain ſeeds therefrom, ſhould now be tranſplanted, 
it the weather is, open ſufficiently to admit thereof. 

The beſt of cach kind being choſen, take the ad- 


vantage of dry, windy weather when taken up. Let 


them hang with their heads downwards to drain the 
B 2 wet 
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wet from them, and evaporate what moiſture they 
may retain. Chuſe the drieſt ground poſſible; let 
a trench be dug, about three feet wide, againſt the 
fide thereof; place the cabbages, with their ſtalks, to 
ſuch a height, that the earth from the ſecond trench, 
when thrown forward, ſhalt nearly reach to the tops of 
their heads. 4 

Proceed in this manner, by laying the cabbages trench 


after trench, until the whole is completed; their diſtance 
from each other need not be more than eighteen inches 


in the rows. 1 
The early kinds, which may be fown in June, the 
tops being cut off at this ſeaſon, will produce ſprouts, 
if well 1 equal, if net ſuperior (for ſeed) to 
thoſe planted in the manner before directed, and is 
rowing more univerfal among the gardeners about 


ndon than heretofore. But it ſhould be noticed, F 
that each diſtinct fort of cabbage, or Savoy, muſt be 


planted at the moſt remote diſtance from other kinds the 
extent of the garden will admit of. This will be a 
means to prevent the kinds 8 by the com- 
munication of the farina fiecundant, or male duſt, with 
the female bloffoms, which would be the caſe if planted 


near. each other. 
Brocoli. 


The brocoli plants, whoſe heads are nearly perfected, 
ſhould now be turned down to face the fun. To do 
this, apply a ſpade under the north fide of the roots, 


and wrenck the plants in ſuch a manner as their heads 
may lean facing the ſouth, filling up between the rows 


wich dung. By this method the heads will be preſerved 


from being rotten, which frequently happens when the $ 
lant ſtands upright, which being replete with moi- IF 


re in wet weather and ſucceeded by froſt, when a 
thaw comes the head is ſpoiled ; but by inclining the 
brocoli to the ſun, the rain cannot lodge in the head, 


. ” . * . * 4 
and what wet it may imbibe from mit air is evapo- 


rated the firſt funny day. - 
arrots 
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Carrots and Radiſbes, &c. 
Where there is a good ſituation and proper foil, if 


weather permits, ſow carrots any time this month. 
Theſe, if they ſucceed, will be fit to draw befors thoſe 
ſown in the ſpring. 

They may be intermixed with a few radiſh ſeeds, 
which, if they eſcape the ſeverity of the winter, will 
be fit to draw early, without detriment to the crop of 
carrots. 

3 Alfo carrots and radiſhes may be ſown at this ſeaſon 

e on warm borders, to take the chance of the ſeverity of 
„ dhe ſeaſon; but it will be neceſſary to guard the radiſh 
o ſeeds from the birds, whoſe common food at this time 
8 running ſhort, will give their whole attention to theſe 
+ ſeeds, and abſolutely deſtroy them unleſs prevented. 
1 To avoid ſuch depredations, means muſt be ufed by 
e XR ſpreading peas haulm, ſtraw, &c. on them, when the 
e plants begin to appear above ground. This will not 
a 


OO 7 ww As W IA3G6HH yi oo *% 


only prevent the birds, but alſo the froſt from making 
havock among them. But it is neceſſary to adviſe not 
Ito let the 2 remain too long in mild weather, 
Jotherwiſe they will be either drawn up and ſpoiled, or 
gelſe become rotten, | 

FF The belt fort of radiſh is the ſhort top, with purple 
Por ſcarlet roots. 

ay in ſand in a ſhed, &c. the roots of horſe-radiſh, 
Furneps, parſneps, carrots, leeks, beets, &c. to be in 
eadineſs for the ſupply of the table, if the weather 
Proves toa ſevere to take them out of the ground. 
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Lettuces. 


At the beginning of this month, and towards the 
{ er end, if the weather is open, ſow brown Dutch 
A cabbage lettuce ſeeds on warm borders: be not 
"ng of feed, and avoid raking it in heaps, by carry- 
91 light and even hand. 
J ole lettuces which are preſerved. under frames 
ould, at all favourable TI have plenty of 
3 3 air 
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air given them, otherwiſe they will be drawn up weak W 
and ſpoiled. In wet weather, the glaſſes ſhould be tilted 
up as high as poſſible, not only to admit plenty of air, 
but like wiſe to give the greater current for the water to 
run off; but if the weather proves froſty, they ſhould 
be ſhut cloſe, and well defended in the night by mats 
or ſtraw. Let the ſurface of the ground between the 
plants be frequently ſtirred, and all dead and decayed 
leaves conſtantly picked off. 1 


Parſley. 1 
Sow parſley ſeeds in ſhallow drills for an edging be- I 
tween the paths and borders, or quarters. 43 


Artichshes. 


If the artichokes were neglected the former months, 
they ſhould now, if the weather permits, be earthed up 
but if ſevere froſt prevails, let them be well covered 
with ſtraw, peas haulm, &c. | 


| Muſhrooms. _—_ 
Particular care muſt be taken of the muſhroom beds 
at this ſeaſon, by well protecting them from froſt or 
wet with a conſiderable quantity of clean, dry ftraw, 
which, as it becomes wet, ſhould be replaced with 
freſh. Athatched ſhed over the bed would be a means 
to fave much ſtraw. 1 
Let the vacant quarters of the garden, if the weather 
permits, be trenched up, and thrown in rough ridges, 
that the froſt may eaſily penetrate the earth, and ren- 
der it more proper to receive the crops intended to be 
put therein in the ſpring. 1 


In froſty weather let dung be carried on thoſe quar- 8 
ters which want it, and let it be ſpread on the ground 
in readineſs to be trenched in when the froſt. breaks. 4 
Let the hedges be repaired, point nails, cut ſhreds for 4 . 


G 

- 

\ 
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8 
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wall-trees, and clean out the ſeeds in readineſs to ſow Bl 
when the ſeaſon is arrived. 


h * 


ed 
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HOT-BEDS:; 


Cucumbers and Melons, 
U 5 beginning of this month throw up in a heap a 


load of freſh horſe- dung, mixing it well together. 
Let it remain for a week or ten days, by which time 
it will ferment, and come to a good heat for making a 
bed on which cucumber and melon ſeeds are to be 
ſown. | 

Take a one-light ſrame, and ſet it on the place where 
the bed is intended to be made. Thyn place a ſticka> 
bout four inches diſtance from each corner of the frame. 
Theſe ſticks will be a guide for making the bed of a 
proper ſize for the frame to reſt on. 

The frame being removed, begin to make the bed 
according to the extent of the Nakes, laying at firſt ſome 
of the longeſt of the dung. ben keep laying on the 
dung well, mixing it, and gently beating it down with 
the fork as you go on until the whole load is compleat- 
ed, which will raiſe the bed about three feet high; but 
if it is raiſed a foot higher it is not the worſe, eſpecially 
if the dung is pretty long. 

When the bed is compleated put on the frame and 
glaſs, and let it be cloſe ſhut until the heat is come up, 
which will be in three or four days. Then tilt the glaſs 
up behind to let the ſteam paſs off. OTIS 

When the bed begins to ſink take off the frame and 
glaſs, and make the ſurface of the bed ſmooth and even: 
which done, put on the frame, and cover the bed with - 
dry earth, reſerved in a ſhed for the purpoſe. The day 
following the carth will be ſufficiently warmed to re- 
ceive the feeds, which ſhould be then fown in drills 
lengthways under each tier of glaſs. 

While the ſeeds are coming up, make another bed 
in the manner before directed to receive -a two-light 
frame (if a large quantity — plants are required) which 


+ by 
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by the time the ſeedling plants are fit to be removed, 
will be in readineſs for their reception. Then cover 
the bed with old dry tan, and provide ſome ſmall pots. 
Fill them with dry rich earth, and let them be placed 
twenty-four hours in the frame to warm the mould. 
Then carefully take up the plants, and put four into 
each pot, obſerving not to break the ſtems, or injure 
the roots. Theſe ſhould be immediately plunged in the 
tan on the new bed, obſerving not to let the pots range 
under the bars of the lights. | 

While the violence of the heat continues, a ſingle 
mat wall ſufhce for covering on nights; but as it de- 


creaſes, the covering ſhould be augmented. If the 


heat is ſo violent to endanger the roots of the plants, 
in ſuch caſe let the pots be raiſed up, which will pre- 
vent that accident at the ſame time it is neceſſary 
to give air in proportion to the heat within, otherwiſe 


the ſteam which ariſes from the dung will be too 


powerful for the plants, and deſtroy them. Let the 
glaſſes be tilted p an inch, or two inches, according as 
tne weather proves more or leſs favourable, obſerving 
to ſcreen the opening, from the wind coming too ſud- 
_ on the plants by placing a mat before it. When 
the 


given to them in the day time. 

_ When the plants have taken freſh root in the pots, 
which they will do in about ty days, they will require a 
little water from bottles put inthe frame, to make it of 
an equal warmth with the in the frame. This is 
beſt done on a fair day, which ſhould be occaſionally 
repeated as the earth gets dry in the pots. 


The bed at the ſame time, in order to preſerve its 


heat as long as poſſible, ſhould have ſome dry ſtraw, 


damaged hay, or fern, laid round the ſides thereof to | 4 


the top of the frame. This will ee wet and cold 
from penetrating into it: but w 


moved from the ſides, and ſome freſh horſe dung ap- 


eat” becomes more moderate, the glaſſes may | 
be ſhut eloſe on nights, but the plants muſt have air 


plied 


en the heat of the I | 
bed begins to decline, the _— &c. ſhould be re- 
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plied in its room. This ſhould be raiſed but Jitt] 

higher than the bed, and covered with earth two or 
three inches. This is to prevent the ſteam arifing 
from the freſh dung entering the frame when, air is 
given, which otherwiſe would deſtroy the plants. 

The lining (as it is called) will greatly revive the 
heat in the bed, and keep it in good order for a fort- 
night. The frame ſhould be ſurrounded with hay on 
the top of the _—_ to prevent the cold penetrating 
that way. It is to be obſerved, that the lining ſhould 
not be delayed till the hcat of the bed 1s much reduced; 
and its width ſhould be ſixteen or eighteen inches. 
The dung for this purpoſe ſhould be new, and ſhaken 
up in a heap a few days before it is wanted. 

By this practice the plants will ketp in a growing 
ſtate, and, if not neglected, will be fit to be placed in 
thoſe beds the next month where they are intended to 
perſect themſelves. 

It ſhould be noted, that it is neceſſary to continue 
ſowing ſome ſeeds every week to reinſtate thoſe plants 
which by accident have been deſtroyed. 


Sallading. 


Small- fallading, ſuch as muſtard, creſs, lettuce, 
rape, turnep, &c. ſhould be ſown once a fortnight on 


. a hot-bed, made about a foot and a half thick with 


dung, and covered either with frame and glaſfes, or 
mats faſtened on hoops arched over the bed. 

The feeds ſhould be ſown on dry light earth, in 
ſhallow drills, pretty thick, each fort by itſelf. The 
drills may be cloſe to each other, and ſlightly covered 
with earth, ot old tan; or it may be ſown all over the 
bed, and lightly covered with earth. i 

When the plants are up, let them have as much air 


as the weather will admit of. 


Mint and Tanſey. 


A ſmall hot-bed ſhould alſo be made to force the 
roots of mint, to be covered with glaſſes or mats. 


B 5 | Let 
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Let the bed be covered four or five inches with good | 


mould ; take up the roots of mint, and lay them on the 


ſurface thereof pretty thick, and cover them with earth Z 


about two inches. | 
This will ſupply the months of February and March, 
and will be ſucceeded by thoſe in the natural ground. 
Tanſey may be obtained in the ſame manner. 


Radiſhes. 


Make a flight hot-bed for early radiſhes,. according to 
the dimenſions of the frame intended, which ſhould 
not be leſs than a three-light. When the bed is made, 
ſet on the frame, and lay ſeven or eight inches of ſifted 
good earth. Sow the ſeeds pretty thick, and juſt cover 
them with ſome of the ſame earth; but where glaſſes 
are wanted, arch the bed with hoops, and cover with 
mats. 

Let plenty of air be given when the plants are come 
up; and where they are too thick, let them be thinned 
out regular, leaving the ſtrongeſt plants at about two 
inches aſunder. The ſhort top'd purple rooted radifh 
is beſt for this purpoſe. 

Aſparagus. 

Make a good hot-bed for forcing aſparagus to ſuc- 
ceed that made the former month, the buds on which 
will now appear. Theſe muſt be covered with earth to 
the thickneſs of at leaſt ſix inches, the frames and glaſſes 
put over them, and if the heat of the bed declines, re- 
new it by the addition of hot dung, and keep the glaſſes 
covered with mats or ſtraw every night. 

This covering may remain on in the day-time, un- 
leſs the ſun ſhines fair, until the buds appear above 
ground; then it is neceſſary to uncover every day, if 
weather permits, and at all favourable occaſions to give 
air in order to give the aſparagus their natural colour. 
For the method of making aſparagus beds, &c. ice the 
month of November, | 


Cauliflowers, 
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Cauliflowers. 


If the cauliflower plants have failed, which were 
under the glaſſes, a flight hot-bed ſhould be made, and 
covered with light rich earth about three inches thick, 
on which the ſeeds ſhould be ſown. | 

When the plants are got into the rough leaf, another 


bed ſhould be ready to receive the plants, which may 


be pricked out at about three inches aſunder. 

They may be either covered with glaties or mats; 
but muſt have plenty of air given them in favourable 
weather, to make them hardy, and prevent their being 
drawn up weak. | 

Cabbage plants may be raiſed at this ſeaſon in the 
ſame manner, 


— 


The FRUIT GARDEN, 


Work to be done I berein. 


Strawberries. 


AKE a hot-bed for raiſing early ftrawberries 3 - 


provide a ſufficient quantity of horſe-dung ac- 


2X cording to the number of lights intended to be em- 


ployed, about two loads to three lights will be ſuffi- 
cient. Let the dung be well mixed, thrown up in a 
heap, where it may remain till the violence of the heat 
is abated, then let it be made up as directed for cu- 
cumbers; and when in a good temperature, having 
the frames on, and covered with good ftrong freſh earth 
to the depth of about ſix inches, take up the ſtrawberry 
plants prepared for the purpoſe (ſee Aypuft) with as 
much earth to their roots as poſſible, clearing all withers 
ed and decayed leaves from them. 
Place each plant in the catth directly under every 
pane of glaſs, making the earth ſmooth and eyen. be- 
B & tweca 
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tween them. Cover the frame cloſe with the glaſſes 
until the heat ariſes, then it will be neceſſary to give 
them air to let out the ſteam. 

The plants will ſoon ſtrike a freſh root if the bed is 
not too hot, which ſhould be carefully guarded againſt 
when the plants begin to ſhoot. Air ſhould be given 
to them at all favourable opportunities, for on this de- 
pends the ſucceſs of the crop. They ſhould alſo be 
well protected with mats or ſtraw on nights, and ſhould 
be frequently refreſned with water warmed to the 
temperature of the bed. 


Strawberry plants may likewiſe be removed into 


beds in the natural ground; but this is much better to 


be done at another ſeaſon of the year, which is treated 
on in its proper place. 
Raſpberries. 
Raſpberries, if neglected the former months, may 


now be pruned. The dead wood mult be entirely cut | 


away, and all weak and trifling ſhoots, leaving only 
three or four of the ſtouteſt of laſt ſummer's growth to 
produce fruit the ſucceeding ſummer. Thoſe which 
are left to bear ſhould be ſhortened, in proportion to 
their A very ſtrong ſhoot may be left five 
feet high ; but thoſe of a weaker growth ſhould be cut 
down to two feet and a half, or three feet. 

It is common to twiſt the ſhoots that are left to bear 
one into the other, but it is much better to let them 
have the direction given by nature. 

When the pruning is compleated, let the ground be 


dug up, and thoſe ſhoots which ſtand ſtraggling out of ä 


the rows, or between the plants, ſhould be taken up 
with their roots. 

Theſe may ſerve for a freſh plantation, but if the 
foll is of a dry nature, the autumn ſeaſon is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Gooſeberries and Currants. 


Gooſeberry and currant trees, if omitted till now, 
may 
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may be pruned, obſerving to keep the inſide clear of 
ſhoots, and thinning the external branches. 

The extremities of the currant trees may be ſhorten- 
ed to about fix or eight inches ; but thoſe of gooſe- 
berries ſhould be left their whole length, except where 
there is a large vacancy on one ſide of the plant. 

They alſo may be planted at this time either in quar- 
ters at about five feet diſtance row from row, and four 
in the rows ; but as was obſerved with the raſpberries, 
the autumn ſeaſon is beſt where the land is not moiſt. 
See the month of October. 


Apples and Pears. 


Apple and pear trees may be pruned without any 
Gangers the method and management for both is the 
ame, 

If ſtandards, nothing more is required than to cut 
out all dead branches, all ſuch as croſs each other, and 
keeping the inward part of the tree pretty thin of wood, 
and if moſſy, to ſcrape the branches with an inſtru- 
ment made for that purpoſe. 

If apple or pear trees are trained to a wall, oreſpalier, 
let the branches be conducted as much horizontal as 


| 71 but by no means cut off the extremities of the 
laſt year's ſhoots (unleſs where a vacancy happens); 
for, by ſhortening the ſhoots, the conſequence will be 


their producing a number of wood ſhoots from thoſe 
buds, which otherwife would have formed ſpurs to 
produce fruit the ſucceeding years. Beſides, we fre- 
quently fee the bloffom buds formed at the very extre- 
a” the laſt year's ſhoot. 

is points out the abſurdity of ſhortening the ſhoots 
of the apple or pear trees ; but if the branches are too 
much crowded, it may be proper to thin them diſere- 
twnally to ſuch diſtances as the ſort of fruit require. 
Thoſe kinds which have large leaves and fruit, the 
branches ſhould not be leſs than ten inches, or a foot 


: 4 alunder ; but thoſe of a ſmaller fize, ſeven or eight 


b inches 
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inches may be ſuſſicient ſor the diſtance of their 
branches. 

Apple and pear trees may now be removed, but it 
is much better to plant them in autumn or ſpring. 


Peaches, &c. 


Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, if the weather is 
mild, may be pruned this month ; but it is better to 
defer the operation till the next, they being rather too 
tender for it, if the weather ſets in ſevere afterwards. 
However, the trees may be unnailed, and the nails drawn 
out of the wall, and got in readineſs for the work a- 


gainſt the enſuing month. 


Plumbs and Cherries. 


Plumbs and cherries, either againſt walls or eſpaliers, 
may be pruned. The operation is much the ſame as 
with apple and pear trees, obſerving to leave the laſt 
year's ſhoots their full extremity, thereby furniſhing 
the branches with fruit bearing ſpurs. 

This is ſo very obvious, that it cannot be miſtaken 
by any perſons Nan the production of the ſhoots 
and bloſſoms of a ſtandard cherry tree in the ſpring. 
But where a dead branch happens, ſo as to cauſe a 
vacancy, then it is neceſſary to ſhorten a ſhoot, in or- 
der to fill up the deficiency. | 

If the trees are about one or twa years old from the 
budding or grafting, theſe ſhould be ſhortened (or, as 
the gardeners term it, Headed down) to four or hve cyes, 
which is intended ſor the tree to puſh out lateral ſhoots 
near the ground, ſo as the wall or efpalier may be fur- 
niſhed with ſhoots from the bottom, which atterwards 
mult be trained their full length, unleſs there are more 
branches wanting, as they do not always break out 
alike, In ſuch cafe it may be neceſſary to ſhorten one 
or two of the moſt convenient branches, to produce 


ſhoots to fill up the deficiency ; but when there is a 
ſuſhicient 
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ſufficient quantity of wood to cover the wall or eſpalier, 
then the ſhoots ſhould be trained their full length. 

But in pruning morella cherry trees, regard muſt be 
had to the laſt year's ſhoots; for as this cherry is not ſo 
apt to produce ſpurs as other forts, the young ſhoots 
ſhould be left in every part of the tree at five or fix 
inches diſtance, without ſhortening their extremities, 
for it is from theſe thoots the fruit is produced. 

Standard cherry or plumb trees ſhould have all dead 
wood cut out, alſo thoſe branches which croſs and gall 
each other; but diſcretion ſhould be uſed in thinning 
the other. branches, for the fewer that are taken out 
the better, as theſe trees are very apt to gum where 
large branches are cut off. 


Grape Vines. 


Grape vines may be pruned and nailed this month, 
obſerving to thin the thoots ſo much, that, when 
nailed to the wall, they may be about ten inches, or a 
foot diſtance from each other, reſerving as much of the 
laſt year's wood as poſſible, for it is chiefly from theſe 
the fruit bearing ſhoots are produced. Shorten the 
branches to four, five, or fix eyes, according to their 
ſtrength (the ſtouteſt, and thoſe which are well ripened 


| {ould always be choſen) cut them juſt above the eye, 


and ſloping from it. 


Encourage, as much as poſſible, ſome young ſhoots 
near the ground to ſucceed thoſe old branches which 
have reached to the top of the wall ; ſome of theſe 


ſhould be occaſionally cut off, and freſh ſhoots from 


the bottom trained in their room. 


Some of the laigeſt and beſt ripened ſhoots of the 
laſt year's growth ſhould be choſcn to raiſe ſreſh plants 
theretrom, obſerving to cut them to ſour or five eyes, 
and to leave an inch or two of the old wood remaining. 
Theſe may be laid in a trench to their vppermolt eye, 
and covered with dry litter, where they may remain 


all the beginning of April, which is the time to plant 


them, 


Fig 
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Fig Trees. 


Where fig trees are trained in eſpaliers, they ſhould 
be protected from ſevere froſt by covering them with 


mats, or pannels of reeds," &c. and if any late figs are 


on the branches, they muſt be pulled off, leſt by rot- 
ting they damage the ſhoots which are to produce the 
fruit the ſucceeding ſummer. 


General Directions. 


If the borders want amendment, where either wall 
or eſpalier fruit trees grow, add ſome very rotten dung 
and freſh earth to them: if che ſoil is naturally light, 
or gravelly, a ſtrong rich loam ſhould be applied; but 


if the ground is of a ſtiff clayey nature, then fand, 8 


aſhes, and light dung mixed together, is a good en- 
richment. is manure may be laid on in froſty ** 


weather, and trenched in when the earth is thawed ; 
but care ſhould be taken in digging not to damage the 


roots of the trees, particularly thoſe near their ſtems. 

Where new plantations of fruit trees are intended, 
either for walls or eſpaliers, the borders ſhould be 
well trenched two feet deep, and to the diſtance of at 
leaſt ten feet ; and if the ground is not naturally rich, 
it ſhould be amended with ſome good loam, and very 
rotten dung, which muſt be mixed with the common 
earth at the time of trenching. 

But where orchards are defigned to be planted in 


ſuch ſoil, open a hole two feet deep, and five or fix © 
feet wide, and mix with the earth thrown out the above 
mature, fill in the hole with the ſame, where it may 


remain till the ſeaſon is come for e 
Examine the trees that were planted laſt autumn, 


ſecure thoſe which have broke looſe from the ſtakes to li 
which they were faftened, and cover with mulch the 
roots of thoſe which were negleCted the former months, 


to protect them from the ſeverity of froſts. 

Where large trees are intended to be removed, if the 
ſroſt is ſevere at this time, take the opportunity of doing 
it ; for the clod of carth about the roots will remain intire, 
and 
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and thereby the- certainty of their growth will be bet- 
ter inſured. 

Let the eſpaliers be examined, and where decayed 
or broken ſhould now be mended, and the trees faſten- 
ed regularly to them. 

Search for ſnails and other vermin which harbour 
behind the walls, and deſtroy them, as at this ſeaſon 
they are more eaſily detected than when the leaves are 


Make up compoſitions of earth in readineſs for thoſe 
fruits trees which may require it the ſucceeding year ; 


and in bad weather let the tools, &c. be got in proper 
order for the work of the ſpring. 


— * — 
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Work to be done therein. 
Anemony and Ranuculus. 


1 þ the weather is , take the advantage of a fine 


day, and plant in beds the anemony and ranuncula 


roots, which have been kept out of the. ground till this 
time. 


Make choice of good rich mould that is not very wet, 


ſorm it into beds a fortnight at leaſt before planting, 
and proportioned to the number of roots that are to be 


put in; let them be four feet wide, and lay the furface 
rounding, that the wet may more eaſily drain off. 


4 Mark out the rows at about fix inches diſtance longi- 
=Ftudinally and croſs ways, ſo that the roots may be 


planted each way in {trait lines; then open the earth at 
every interſection of the lines, about three inches deep, 
and place in each a ſingle root. 


The planting being compleated, make the ſurface of 


| mme bed even, by drawing the head of a rake over the 


N : mould, whereby the tops of the roots will be covered. 


it 
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If hard froſts, or much wet enſue, the beds muſt be 
protected therefrom by good covering of mats, ſtraw, 
or peas haulm, which ſhould. be taken off at all fayou:- 


able opportunities. | 4 
The ſame care ſhould alſo be taken with thoſe beds 
which were planted in autumn. : 


When the bloſſoms of thoſe put into the ground in 
the months of October and November are decayed and 
gone, theſe will make their beautiful appearance, 
and continue the ſeaſon of flowering ſo much longer. 

Thoſe of the common ſorts, which are of leſs value, 
may be planted in. borders among other flower roots, 
but not ſingly, as they are then liable to be loſt or de- 
ſtroyed when their tops are decaycd ; it is therefore li 
beſt to plant five or fix roots in a patch, at about four 
inches aſunder. 4A 

Theſe patches ſhould be at ſome determined diſtance, 
that the roots, when their tops are withered, may more 
readily be found to be taken up and reſerved till the 
next ſeaſon ſor. planting them arrives. 3 


Tulips. 1 

Tulip roots, which have been kept out of the ground 
for a ſucceſſion, ſhould now be planted. 1 
Let the earth intended to receive them be of a rich 
and light nature, and formed into beds of four fect 

wide. Let all the clods be well broken, and when fut- 
ficiently ſetiled, laid rounding, to carry off the wet. 
N The roots may then be put therein, plant them in 
| five rows, at the diſtance of nine inches row from row, 
and the ſame width from each other in the rows. i 
In planting theſe roots you muſt be provided with a 
dibbec ſhaped bluntly at the bottom like the baſe of 
the root; meaſure off about ſeven inches from the bot- 
tom of the dibber, and drive a nail. This mark will be 
a guide for making the holes of an equal depth for the 
reception of the roots, by forcing the dibber into the 
ground till the nail is even with the ſurface of the bed. 


The holes being thus prepared, place a root in each 
hole, 
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hole, then with an even band rake the bed ſmoothly 
over until the holes intirely diſappear. 

In bad weather, attention ſhould be given to them 
with regard to covering, as directed for the ranuncula 
and anemonies. The beds of fine hyacinths ſhould 
likewiſe have the ſame care. 

Thoſe tulip roots of the common or inferior kinds 
may be planted in the flower borders, either in ſmall 
clumps of five or ſix roots in each, or in ſtrait lines 
about eight inches diſtance from the edging of the 
borders. 

Jonguili, Naraſſus, Crocus, &e. 


Jonquils, narciſſus, and other bulbous flower roots 
that are out of the ground at this time, may likewiſe 
be planted in the aforementioned manner, obſerving to 
plant them at certain regular diſtances, that the roots 
bre may be readily found when the leaves and ſtalks are 
he decayed. 

1 The crocus roots remaining unplanted ſhould now 
be put in the ground. | 

Theſe roots ſhould be planted near the edges of the 
flower borders or elumps of ſhrubs, at about five or fix 
inches diſtance from the edge. 

f the roots bear flowers all of one colour that is not 
mixed, yellow, blue, &c. their appearance is very a- 
greeable when planted in a line, and their diſtance 
irom_cach other need not be more than three inches; 
or if each fort is planted alternately in little patches, 
at two feet diſtance, and five or fx roots put in each 
patch near one another, they will have a very good ef- 
lect when in flower. 


Carnations.. 
e The fine carnations, which have been preſerved 
e bicherto, ſhould be well protected from hard froſts, 
e 8 ſnow, or heavy rains, which, if not ſecured therefrom, 


If 


would much injure, if not deſtroy them. 
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If the layers are in ſmall pots, let the pots be plunged 
up to their rims in a bed of dry coal aſhes, or the old 
bark from the ſtove that is not wet. 

Let the bed be covered with a frame and glaſſes, or 
with mats on hoops arched over the bed, obſerving 
every fine day to let the plants have plenty of air, 
otherwife they will be drawn up weak and ſpoiled. 

The carnations ſhould likewiſe be guarded againſt 

mice, rats, hares, and ſparrows, for if they can come 


at the plants in ſnowy weather they will totally deſtroy 
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Auriculas. 


T ÿʒbe auriculas ſhould be well defended from the in- 
clemencies of the weather, which ſeldom ſail to viſit us 
this month, 

This is effected by mats or glaſſes, as directed for 
the carnations; but they ſhould always be taken off 
when the weather is mild and dry. |. 

Where theſe coverings are wanted, the pots of au- 
riculas may be placed cloſe under a fouth wall, ang 
laid on their ſides, with the plants facing the ſun ; the 
pots ſhould be turned once a week, to prevent the 
plants from growing crooked. 

There is one inconveniency attending this practice, ⁵ 
and that is the mould on the top of the pots drying, it 
crumbles off, and leaves the upper part of the roots 
bear; but if the plants are well furniſhed with roots in 
the pots, ſo little mould will fall off, as to be of no 
great detriment to them: beſides it will be neceſſary 
to take that mould off the next month, and replace it 
with freſh, in order to ſtrengthen the plants for blow- 
ing large truſſes of flowers in the ſpring. 
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| Seedlings. 


The ſeeds of the auricula and polyanthus may now 
be ſown in rich light mould mixed with the inſide of 
decayed willows, reduced to almoſt a powder, which 
ſhould be either in boxes, tubs, or large pots, for the 

con- 
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conveniency of moving them, as the ſummer advances, 
in a more thady ſituation ; but at this time they ſhould 
be put in a warm place, and well defended from heavy 
rains and hard froſt. 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould not be deep in the mould, but 
very lightly covered with fome of the fame earth finely 
lifted. 

The boxes, pots, or tubs of ſeedling ranucula, ane- 
monies, hyacinths, cyclamens, iriſes, &c. thould be 
well guarded, both on their tops and round their ſides, 
if the weather is ſevere. | 

Thoſe in the common T ſhould likewiſe be 
protected in hard froſt with coverings of ſtraw, peas 
baulm, &c. but when the weather is mild, the cover- 
Sing ſhould be removed, that the young plants may re- 
eive the benefit of the air. 


Pots of double flowering Plants. 


Let the pots of double ſtocks, ſweet Williams, wall 
Mowers, chryſanthemums, roſe campions, lychnis, &c. 
e placed under glaſſes, or hooped over, and covered 
Nich mats, in very froſty or rainy weather; but if the 
ir is mild and dry, the covering ſhould. be entirely 
"Waken off, and where there is the conveniency of old 
WManner's bark, if the pots are plunged therein it will 
Freatly protect the roots from being frozen; but where 
his is wanting, if they are removed into a dry ſhed 
the approach of ſevere. weather, they may be 
Preſerved, particularly if the earth in the pots is kept 


Pretty dry. 
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Planting and managing Shrubs. 


The hardier kinds of flowering ſhrubs may be tranſ- 
anted in this month if the weather is mild and open. 
Df theſe are honeyſuckles, lilacs, ſyringas, privets, 
Wſmines, bladder — ſhrub cinquefoil, mezereon, 
ouble bramble, ſweet briar, common roſes, with 
Poers other ſorts which are not tender; but regard 
zould be had in planting them. . 
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If they are intended for borders where herbaceous MW 
flowering plants are intermixed, about ten feet will be 
a good diſtance from each other ; but it they are de- 
ſigned for the front part of a ſhrubbery, or in clumps, 
their diſtance ſhould not be more than five or ſix feet 
aſunder, obſerving to plant the loweſt growing plants 
neareſt the front, and thoſe which riſe to a greater 
height more backward, ſo that when they are grown up, 
each plant may be ſeen riſing above that before it in 
theatrical order; for nothing offends the eye more than 
the injudicious diſtribution of ſhrubs : and it muſt be 
further obſerved, that no two plants ſhould be placed 
next each other that have ſimilar leaves, however the 
flowers may differ in form and time of blowing. 3 

Theſe new planted ſhrubs ſhould be faſtened to ſtakes 
to keep the winds from rocking them and diſturbing 8 
their roots; they ſhould alſo be protected from froſt 
by laying ſome mulch on the ſurface of the ground 
round their ſtems : but this early planting is only i 
meant for dry, gravelly, or ſandy ground facing the 
ſouth, which has been negleQed in autumn. For 
ſoils of a different nature and ſituation the month ot | 
March is early enough to plant in. 

Examine the hardy ſhrubs in the plantations, ' cut 
out the dead wood, with all ſtraggling branches, and 
thoſe that croſs each other; thin thoſe branches tha: 
are too thick, or interfere with the neighbouring plant, 
ſo that each may be ſeen diſtinctly; let all fuckers be 
taken clean from the roots of the ſhrubs; dig the 
ground between, and lay it ſmooth and even, but if 
there is intermixed among the ſhrubs any of the low i 
herbaceous wood plants, care ſhould be taken that their 
roots are not diſturbed, as otherwiſe their flowerirg 
would be much hurt thereby. | 


Box. 


On ury ſoils box may be planted for edging beds or 
borders if the weather will admit. Nothing equais 
box 
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vox for this purpoſe, neither cold or heat will deſtroy 
it, or vermin hurt it. 


e 

The method of planting box is this: if the edging is 
, intended to be ſtrait, rake the ground where the box is 
t to be planted as even as poſſible, then ſtretch a line a- 
8 ong the edging of the border or bed ; this being pretty 
K irm, with a ſpade on the fide next the walk cut a 


trench about fix or eight inches deep, obſerving to 
Wmake the ſide thereof as ſmooth and upright as poſſible ; 


n 2 ; > þ 

n when the trench is finiſhed let the line remain, and 
c Mrrepare the box for planting : the fort for this purpoſe 
d | js commonly called the dwarf Dutch box. Let it be 


Mairided into as many ſmall plants as have roots to them, 
aecding thoſe which have old and long roots: place 
Moe plants in the trench, the tops even with the line 
n ſuch manner that they equally join to each other ſo 
YA as to appear as one, obſerving to plant them of an even 
eight, and not thick or clumſey. As you proceed in 
lanting, fill in the earth that was cut out of the trench 
4 dn the roots of the box, which will fix them as they 
re intended to remain. When the line is finiſhed, 
il up the remainder of the carth into the trench almoſt 
en with the tops of the plants, which ſhould be 
Preſſed Nightly wich the foot, ſmooth the earth aſter- 
ards, take up the line, and the work is finiſhed. 

| If the edgings are crooked, the eye is the only guide 
Mer cutting out the trench, obſerving to give the curve 
n cafy clean ſweep, ſo that when the box is planted, 


e eye may not be offended by zigzags, which would 
riſc by an injudicious cutting the trench. 


1 
* 


Graſs walks, 


If the weather is not froſty, this is a good time of 
he year to lay graſs walks or lawns with turf, and 
=o to mend thoſe places which are worn out. 

The ſurface ſhould be taken off for about two or 
rrce inches, and filled with better carth, to receive 
me freſh turf. That beit for gardens is from heaths 
ls or 


ws 
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or commons, where many ſheep have been kept, and 
nipped the graſs cloſe and ſhort. | | | 

When turf is to be cut, an inſtrument called a turf. 
ing iron, made for the purpoſe, muſt be provided, alſo 
a ſcorer. This is a crooked ſtick, with the point of an 
old ſcythe wedged in at the extremity thereof, the uſc 
of which is to cut or ſcore through the turf about an 
inch and a half deep, and forming lines a yard long, and 
one foot wide, which is the common ſize of a turf. 
This being done, let the turf be cut underneath by 
the turfing iron, carrying an even hand to about an 
inch thickneſs. They ſhould then be rolled up tight 
and cloſe for their ready removal to the place where 
they are intended to be laid. 4 

The ground being evenly and ſmoothly laid, and the 
turf placed thereon, let it be beat with a heavy wooden 
beater ; but if the turf has little hills, as it ſome- 
times happens, it may then be neceſſary, firſt, to uſe i 
a wooden rammer to reduce thoſe protuberances to a 
level with the other parts of the turf, after which the 
wooden bear ſhould be uſed, and the whole ſurface 8 
rolled with a heavy ſtone or iron roller. Turf may be = 
cut and laid any time of the year, except in very hot 
or hard froſty weather. 2 

The old graſs walks and lawns ſhould be frequently 

lled in open weather; for this purpoſe provide a long 
lender aſh pale, about fifteen or ſixteen feet long. This 1 | 
ſhould be often uſed, by rubbing it on the graſs tobreak 8 
and diſperſe the worm caſts whenever they appear. Y 

This performed, the graſs. ſhould: be rolled with a 
wooden roller, to which the worm caſts will ſtick if they 
are not dry; but when the roller is overburthened with 
the caſts, let them be ſcraped off, and continue 
the rolling till the whole is completed. Ihe neatneſs 
of the grats will appear by this means, and will be bet- 
ter prepared for mowing in the ſpring. 1 


Gravel. 


If the gravel walks are troubled with moſs or weeds Bl 
take Wl 
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nd take the opportunity of a ſlight froſt, ſcuffle them over 

WS with a Dutch hoe, and keep them often harrowed to 
rf- WF deſtroy the weeds. | 
Ifo Some throw up the walks in ridges during the winy 
an ter. This is a bad practice, as it not only deprives us 
iſe of the pleaſure of walking thereon, but likewiſe en- 
an courages the ſeeds of weeds to vegetate on them; there · 
nd Bi fore all that is neceſſary to be done to them at this ſea - 
rf. ſon is to keep them clear of leaves, &c. and ſmoothed 
by over with a roll when their ſurface 1s dry enough to ad- 
an mit it. 


b Ic 
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4; Prepare the Ground for new Plantations, &c. 
= The ground where new plantations of ſhrubs and 
he evergreens are intended, ſhould, if the weather is open, 


en be well trenched, and all noxious weeds taken out, that 
e- it may be in readineſs to receive the plants deſigned to 
iſ: be put in the ſucceeding months. | 
2 The fame attention ſhould be given to the vacant 
he flower borders for the reception of thoſe plants and ſeeds 
ce ef flowers intended to be placed therein the following 
be {eaſon. | | | 
of In bad weather rub and clean out the annual and pe- 
8 rennial flower ſeeds, that they may be ready for ſowing 
at their proper ſeaſon. 


— d 
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; 
a Care of new planted Trees, Ce. 


| | a 
x | PRE trees which were planted in autumn ſhould 
ne have mulch laid on the ſurface of the ground 
% und their ſtems, if not done the preceding months. 
. bis will prevent them from being weakened by the 
itt entering the ground, and deſtroying the young 
Fbres of the roots. | 
Ik the weather is mild and open, continue to dig, 
here it has not been done already, between the rows 
15 WP trees in the nurſery, care being taken not to preju- 
if C dice 
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- deciduous trees and ſhrubs raiſed from ſeeds. laſt year ; 
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dice the roots by a too cloſe application of the ſpade to 


the plant. | 
| Exotic Evergreens, c. | 

+ The ſeedling. plants of cedar of Libanus, arbutus, 
cypreſs, pines, and firs of the tender kind, and other 
evergreens raiſed from ſeed the laſt year, which when 
young cannot reſiſt the ſeverity of hard froſts, ſhould, 
on the approach thereof, be protected, either by being 
placed under a glaſs frame, or well ſecured by mats : 
and if they are in pots, tubs, or boxes, it is of ſervice 
to plunge them in decayed tan, or dry aſhes ; but they 
ſhould always be uncovered in favourable weather. 
Thoſe ſeedling plants which grow in beds, and can- i 
not be removed, hoop-ſticks ſhould be placed over 
them, and mats thrown over for their protection occa- il 
fionally ; but this covering ſhould not be ſuffered to re- 
main longer than it is neceſſary to protect and defend 
the plants from the ſeverities of this ſeaſon. Alſo thoſe 
ſeedling plants of a more hardy nature, but rather 
tender in their infancy, ſhould have ſome attention 
given them in ſharp froſts, &c. by a light covering of 
peas haulm, ſtraw, &c. thrown over, which will pro- 
tect them from keen froſty winds, ſnow, &c. but this 
defence ſhould be taken oft when the weather is mild and 


gentle. 
The ſame. care ſhould likewiſe be taken with thoſe 


which, although they are able to reſiit the cold when 
grown to a larger ſi ze, their extreme ſmallneſs renders 
them very 1 gremy of froſt, and are greatly damaged 
or deſtroyed if not timely guarded againſt its incle- 
mency. __ 1 


| | Tranſplanting. | 

In dry foils, if the weather permits, any of the 
hardy kinds of foreſt trees may be tranſplanted if 
there is a neceſſity for it; but autumn is undoubt- | 
edly the beſt time, or if it can be delayed, the next 
month is early enough: but where the trees have 
2 | | grown 
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grown rude in the . they may be reduced by 
the knife into the form deſired any time this month, 
without detriment to them. | 

The hardier kinds of flowering ſhrubs may be pruned 
into proper ſhape or order, cutting out all ſuperfluous 
and unneceſſary iraggling ſhoots, taking off thoſe 
ſuckers which have ariſen from the root, and reducing 
their heads into regular and agreeable forms. 

If the land is dry, moſt forts of hardy flowering 
ſhrubs may be now planted ; but if the ſoil is of a dif- 
ferent nature, the plantation ſhould be deferred till the 
month of March. | 

| | Suckers. * 

Suckers taken off from any of the hardy kinds of 
trees or ſhrubs, may, in mild weather, be planted for 
a ſtock, obſerving to cover the ground between the 
rows with long litter, to keep the froſt from penetra- 
ting to their roots. 1 | 
Hardy ſtocks for inoculating and grafting on may 
alſo be put out in plantations in favourable weather. 
Theſe are planted in rows about two feet and a half a- 
ſunder, and about eighteen inches diſtance from each 
other in the rows. — the ground with mulch 
+ ng the rows ſhould not be neglected at this 

on. WF, 4 (2a 


Layers. 


Divers. hardy ſhrubs and trees may at this time be in- 
crealed by laying, whoſe propagation is not eaſily ef- 
fected by other means. The method of doing which is, 
to chuſe ſuch pliable branches as can be bent to the 
ground. The earth being well ſtirred up, faſten the 


branches down with ſtrong wooden pegs, and arrange 


the laſt year's ſhoots at equal diſtances. Each of theſe 
ſhould have a peg to keep them in their proper places, 
and let them be covered with mould * three or 


bur inches at the place of pegging them down. 


Layers of ſeveral forts of trees and ſhrubs require to 
be flit at the joint in the manner of propagating carna- 
I C2 tions; 
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tions; but thoſe of a generous nature will ſtrike out 
roots freely, without that operation. wy 

Layers of the hardy kinds laid laſt year, if the wea- 
ther is open, may be taken off from the mother ſtools, 


and 9710 Theſe ſhould be planted in rows in 


an open ſpot, at fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder row 


from row, and twelve or fourteen inches diſtance from 


cach other. 
Cuttings. 


At this ſeaſon cuttings of hardy trees and ſhrubs that 
will grow by this method may be planted, ſuch as 
r currants, &c. I heſe are better propa- 
pated by cuttings, to have the fruit in perfection, than 

y ſuckers, &. The cuttings ſhould be taken off 
from trees that are in perfect health, and of the beſt 8 
forts. | They ſhould be of the laſt ſummer's growth, 
and about ten inches, or a foot long. 'Theſe muſt be 
planted ; in rows, twelve or fifteen inches aſunder, and 


each cutting ſhould be at leaſt half way in the ground. 
Cuttings of many other kind of ſhrubs may be 


Planted, they muſt be ſhoots of the laſt year's growth, 


obſerving, that to thoſe of a twining nature, ſuch as 


honeyſuckles, &c. a knob of the fecond year's wood be 


retained to the cutting, whereby they will more eafily 


take root. The length of the cutting ſhould be propor- 
tioned to its ſtrength, from ſix to twelve inches. They 
ſhould be planted in a ſhady ſituation, about half their 
length in the ground, and covered with ſtraw, &c. in 
hard froſty weather. 


Trenching and digging. 

When the weather is mild, neglect not to trench 
and prepare the quarters for the reception of thoſe trees 
and ſhrubs which are to be planted therein. 

Continue alſo to dig between the rows of the young 
trees and ſhrubs at all opportunities, obſerving not to 
diſturb the principal roots, but to ſhorten thoſe which 
extend too tar. This ſhortening will be a means — 
4 e 
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the plants to puſh out new fibres nearer the ſtem, and 
thereby render them ſafer to be removed elſewhere. 
This is more neceſſary to be practiſed with ever- 
greens, for if they cannot be taken up with balls full 
of ſmall fibres, their removal will be very hazardous. 
In digging the ground, let it be a full ſpit deep, and 
fairly turned to bury the weeds properly that grow on 
the ſurface. 


General Directions. 


a Towards the latter end of the month prepare beds 
for ſowing the ſtones and kernels of hardy fruits, to 
WF raiſe a ſupply of itocks for budding and grafting 
thereon. | 
Alſo let ſome ground be got ready to ſow the ſeeds or 
berries of foreſt trees and hardy flowering ſhrubs. If 
the weather is mild, they may immediately be put in; 
but if otherwiſe, let the ſowing not be * 7 next 
month. For the method of doing it, ſee directions in 
f hard froſts prevail, let dung be carried upon the 
ground in ſuch places as are intended for the reception 


iZ of the young trees and ſhrubs as are to be planted 


thereon in the ſpring. | 

| ſhould be laid between the rows of 
= young trees where it is wanted, to be in readineſs to be 
| dug in when the froſt is gone. 

n ſuch weather alſo, ſecure the pales, hedges, &c. 
that ſurround the nurſery, to prevent the trees and 
ſhrubs from being eaten by hares, rabbits, and other 
f N that may be invited thereto ſor want of other 
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GREEN-HOUSE. 
General Management thereof. 


HE green-houſe plants at this ſeaſon of the year 

require particular attention. If the weather is 
mild and clear give ſome air, let the ſaſhes be opened 
for two or three hours in the middle of the day, iri pro- 
portion to the warmth of the external air; but care 
muſt be taken to ſhut the houſe up on the firſt change 
to cold, and on every night. | 

If ſharp froſt is ſet in, as is common in this month, 
let the houſe be kept cloſe ſhut, let the window ſhut- 
ters be put-to every night, and mats faſtened without 
ſide of the glailes, if the froſt is ſevere ; but every op- 
portunity muſt be taken to let the plants receive the be- 
nefit of the ſun when it ſhines, 

In extreme hard weather, ifno flue is in the houſe, 
and the plants endangered by the froſt, ſome very clear 
fire ſhould be made in an embraſure placed in the front, 
or ſeveral large candles kept burning every night, and 
let thoſe plants in the front, which are tender, be re- 
moved to the back part, where they are leaſt liable to be 
injured. 1-21 

The houſe likewiſe ſhould be kept cloſe in foggy or 

wet weather. The aid of a little fire on nights 
will be of ſervice to keep the plants from being mouldy. 
Let all dead and decayed leaves be taken off, and 
carried out of the houſe ; and wherever there appears 
any mouldineſs, let it be carefully and perfectly clear- 
ed off with a ſponge dipped in warm water, Let the 
ſame care be taken in caſe of inſets, only inſtead of 
warm water alone, let the ſponge be wetted ina ſtrong 
and warm decoction of wood ſoot and tobacco. 

Keep every part of the houſe clear of filth, cob- 
webs, Sc, as cleanlineſs is as neceffary for plants as 
animals. | 


Watering 
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Watering ſhould be applied very ſparingly this 
month. Thoſe woody plants that appear to be much 
in want of it ſhould have a little given them, taking 
the opportunity of a fine day ; but the water ſhould. 
have previouſly beea in the houſe at leaſt twenty-four 
hours before it js uſed, that it may be of an equal 
warmth with the air of the houſe: but fucculent plants, 
ſuch as aloes, ſedums, cotyledons, and other juicy 
plants, ſhould have ſcarce any or no water at this time 
of the year. 


LE — . 
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Management thereof. 


REAT care muſt be taken that the heat is duly 
kept up in this month. If the bark-bed is de- 
chning of its warmth, let the pots of plants be taken 
out, and ſtir the bark up from the bottom of the bed. 
I the bark is much waſted and decayed, it is neceſ- 
fary to repleniſh it with ſome freſh tan that has laid to 
dram, mixing all well together, and laying the ſurface 
ſmooth. The more expeditious this work is performed 
the better. 'This being done, let the pots be plunged 
up to their rims in the bark, make ſome briſk fires, and 
in a few days the bark will have a good heat for the- 
plants to thrive in. 


Pine Apple Plants. 


The pine apple plants, if properly managed in the 
preceding months, will now ſhow their fruity the ſuc- 
ceſs of which depends greatly on keeping up a good 
bottom heat, for want of which they will become 
ſtarved ſo much as to produce very trifling fruit the 
ſucceeding ſummer. 

The plants, if the heat is ſufficient, ſhould be fre- 

C 4 quently 
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quently refreſhed with water given to them moderately ; 
but it ſhould be applied in ſuch a manner, that as 
little as poſſible may fall in the hearts, or between the 
leaves. A leaden ciſtern, or tub, ſhould be put in ſome 
convenient place in the ſtove to hold water, that when 
wanted may be ready for uſe, and of the ſame tempe- 
Fature of heat as the air in the houſe. 

Care ſhould be taken that the fires are duly kept up, 
particularly on evenings and mornings, obſerving to 
let the heat be rather regular and moderate, than fd 

den and violent. 


Tender Exotic Plants. 


The exotic plants of the woody kinds, that are kept 
in the ſtove, ſhould be alſo ſupplied with water when 
they require it; but the tender, ſucculent ſorts, as 
aloes, melon - thiſtles, cereuſes, euphorbias, &c. ſhould 
have but little or no water given them, unleſs they 

_ ſtand on a hot part of the flue ; then it is neceſſary to 
give them a little now and then, for much moiſture is, 
at this feafon, very injurious. If any foul, withered, 
or broken leaves are feen on any of the plants, let them 
be taken off, and carried out. Keep all the parts of 
the houſe clean from filth and dirt; and if any inſets, 
or duſt, &c. appear on'the plants, let them be waſhed 
off with a ſponge and warm water, as before directed 
for the green-houſe plants. 


Strawberries. 


About che latter end of the month pots of ftrawberry 
lants may be introduced into the ſtove. They may 
be taken up with balls out of the beds in the natural 
ground, and potted in good ſtrong earth, chuſing the 
firongeltof the younger plants ; but it is much better 
to have them ready potted for the purpoſe : the beſt ſea- 
ſon ſor doing which is, about the latter end of Auguſt 
or beginning of September, chuſing the ſtouteſt and beſt 
rooted runners, and taking the opportunity of moiſt 

weather for planting, 5 
C 
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The beſt ſorts of ſtrawberries for this purpoſe are 
the ſcarlet and Alpine, or prolific ſtrawberries. : 
Avoid placing the pots on the flues, as the roots 
would dry too faſt. Let them. be put cither on the 
front; or on hanging ſhelves under the roof of the 
ſtove ;- and, to prevent the water dripping from them, 
à pan, made for the purpoſe, ſhould be placed for cach 
pot to ſtand on. | ey . 
Cucumbers. 


Cucumbers may be ſucceſsfully raiſed at this ſeaſon 
in the ſtove, The method is to fill ſome large pots, or 
wooden troughs, with good rich mould not very moiſt, 
and place them on bricks on the top of the flue- - The 
ſize each of theſe troughs or boxes ſhould be three 
feet and a half, or four feet long, ten inches deep, ten 
inches wide at bottom, and a foot wide at top. Sow the 
ſeeds ; if in pots, about ten or a dozen in different 
parts of the mould will be ſufficient. When the plants 


are come up, the three ſtrongeſt may be reſerved, . and. 


the others pulled up; but if ſown. in the troughs or 
boxes, draw a drill about an inch deep, drop the feeds 
in at two inches diſtance, which cover over with the 
mould. The plants, when in the ſeed leaf, ſhould be 
thinned to four inches aſunder, but when grown large, 


every other one may be pulled up; then puta little freſh, 


earth to the ſtems of the remainder, and give them 
moderate watering occaſionally. When the plants have 
advanced fo far as to want ſupport, let a-net be hung 
againſt the wall, and faſtened at bottom by pegs to the 
earth in the pots or boxes. Conduct or train the plants 
towards the net by ſticks, or tying, afterwards they 


will faſten themſelves by the claſpers, or cirrhi the 


vines produce from their joints. Where a net is want- 
ing, laths may be fixed up, to which, or to the wall, 
the vines may be nailed. The plants may likewiſe be 
raiſed in ſmall pots in that part of the bark bed neareſt 
the fire place. Theſe may afterwards be turned out 
of the pots in balls, and tranſplanted: into the pots or 


troughs. | 
C5 French 
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French Beans. 


French beans may likewiſe be raiſed without any dif- 
ficulty. Prepare ſome large pots. Let thoſe be filled 
with good rich earth tolerably dry. Let them be placed 
on the wall that ſurrounds the bark bed. Plant five 
beans in each pot, one in the center of the mould, and 
the other four at equal diſtances near the fides. When 
the beans appear coming up, give a little water to the 
$; and when the leaves ſhow themſelves, the wa- 
tering ſhould be frequently applied. The beſt kinds 
for this purpoſe are, the ſpeckled dwarf, the white Can- 
terbury dwarf, or the liver-coloured kidney beans. 
Force various Kinds of Flowers, | 
In this month pots of roſes, honeyſuckles, carna- 
tions, wall-flowers, ſtocks, noſegay orange trees, and 
ſeveral kinds of bulbous flowering roots may be placed 
in the ſtove to produce their beautiful flowers early in 
the ſpring. They ſhould have a good ſhare of water 
as ſoon as they begin to ſhoot, and the tops of the pots 
fhould have freſh mould given them on their introduc- 
tion into the ſtove, and well cleaned from any filth or 
naſtineſs that might adhere to either the pots or plants 
before they are brought in. \ 
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4 | Peas. 


N the firſt and third week of this month, or ſecond 
and ſourth, if the weather permits, ſow a piece of 
ground with more peas, to ſucceed thoſe ſown in Ja- 
nuary. 2 
Tt 1 5 are the rouncival, marrowfat, or Spaniſh -. 
morotto kinds, let the diſtance, row. from row, be at 
leaſt five feets Theſe ſorts require ſticks for their ſup- 
port. | 
But the golden hotſpur;.or Charlton peas, may be 
ſown. at three feet and a half aſunder, if they are not 
intended to be ſticked. Thoſe peas which are up ſome 
height ſhould have the earth drawn to their ſtems with - 
a hoe, to ſtrengthen and prevent the winds from da- 
maging the ſtalks. This work . ſhould be done when 
the earth is tolerably dry 4 | 


Beans. 


Beans ſhould alſo at the ſame time be planted in an 
open ſpot ; either the long 2 Mumford, toker, or 
Windſor may be choſen, eſe ſhould be at leaſt a 


yard alunder row from row, and ſix or eight inches 


diſtance. in the rows. ; 
18 Tbaſe 
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Thoſe beans ſown in former months, which are now 
up and advanced to any conſiderable height, ſhould 
have the earth hoed up to their ſtems. This will pre- 
vent the froſt from damaging the lower part of their 
ſtalks, and be of great addition to their ſtrength. 


| "Spinach. | 
Prepare ſome good ground for the reception of 
ſpinach ſeeds, which may now be ſown. if the weather 
is mild; ſow it regular, and rake it in with an even 
hand. The beſt kind of ſpinach to ſow at this ſeaſon 
is the broad leaved, the ſeeds of which are deſtitute 
of prickles. Spinach may alſo be ſown in thoſe pieces 
where beans are lately planted, as it will be fit to cut 
| before the laſt earthing up the beans is required; but 
this practice of double cropping the ground is only re- 
commended where the ground is ſcarce. 
N. B. The ſowing of ſpinach ſhould be repeated 

twice in the courſe of a month, and it is not amiſs to 
ſprinkle a little Cos, Sileſia, cabbage, or brown Dutch 
lettuce ſeed along with it. Alſo ſome radiſh ſeed may 
be mixed, as the ſpinach will come in after the radiſh, 
and the lettuce after the ſpinach. | 


* Raaiſh. a 

Radiſh ſeeds may alſo be ſown on warm borders to 
ſucceed thoſe ſown the former month. The ſhort top- 
ped kind is to be preferred, which if intermixed with 
what is called the falmon radiſh, the ſucceſhon. for 


drawing them, when fit, will more uniformly be con- 

' tinued than having particularly one ſort. 

| Beet. | 
Beet ſeeds in this month may be ſown if the ſoil is 
of a light nature. Let them be ſowed thinly in the 

broad caſt way on rough ground, ſlightly tread the ſur- 
face over, and rake it with a wooden * There are 

three kinds of beet cultivated for culinary purpofes, the 


ted, green, and white. The roots of the two latter are 
not 
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not uſed, only their leaves; but they are all raiſed in 
the ſame manner. 


Parſneps and Carrots. 


Towards the middle or latter end of the month let 
ſome ground be got ready to ſow the ſeeds of parſneps 
and carrots therein. | 

The ground on which theſe are intended to grow 
ſhould be of a light ſandy nature, that the roots may 
form themſelves ſtrait, as ſtubborn earth would render 
them crooked, and of no value. The ground fhould 
be well trenched, at leaſt a foot deep, and all the lumps . 
and clods broken, ſo as to prevent any obſtruction to 
the perpendicular direction of the minuature- roots. 
The carrot ſeeds, previouſly to ſowing them, ſhould 
be mixed with ſand, and well rubbed between the 
hands to ſeparate their adherence together. \ 

For ſowing theſe ſeeds, and thoſe of parſneps, chuſe 
a calm day. Let them be fpread with an even hand, 
not too thick, then tread the ground lightly over with 
the feet, and take the marks thereof out with a wooden 
rake. 49 | 
| Onions. 

If the land is of a dry nature, towards the latter end 
of the month onion feed may be ſown for a general 
crop. Let the ground be well worked, and ſome rot- 
ten dung buried therein. Let the feed be ſown as 
equal as poſſible, rake them in evenly, and draw over 
the ground a light wooden roll to break the clods, and 
11h 5 the ſurface ſmooth. With the onion Teed a 
ſprinkling of lettuce ſeed may be admitted. (4. | 


Leeks. 


Leeks, at the fame time, may be ſown on a bed or 
border, or any vacant corner, as they are intended not 
to perfect themſelves for uſe where ſown,” but after- 
wards to be tranſplanted. - A ſmall ſpot will ſuffice» to 
raiſe a conſiderable number of plants for culinary pur- 
Poſes. | ene 

N Cabbages 
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Cabbages and Bavoys. 


In a warm ſituation ſow the ſeeds of cabbages and 
Savoys on the natural ground, alſo ſow at the ſame time 
a few ſeeds on a flight hot-bed. This will forward 
the'plants fo much as to be a ſucceſhon to thoſe already 
lanted out, and come in before the plants raiſed on 
he common earth. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown mode- 
rately thick, and guarded by a net from the ravages of 
birds. Likewiſe a ſmall ſpot may be adapted for the 
reception of a few ſeeds of the red cabbage intended 
for pickling. 
Pray and Chervil. 
© Parſley and chervil may now be ſown- as directed in 
the former month. 


as and Salſafy.. 


2 the latter end of this month the firſt crop of ſcor- 
- -.zonera and ſalſafy may be ſown. Theſe require an 

open ſituation and h light ground, The ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown ſeparate in the manner directed for carrots and 
parſneps, or they may be ſown in drills about ten inches 
aſunder, and, when come up, thinned in the rows to 


about the fine diſtance. 


Hamburgh Parſley, 


Hamburgh parſley ſhould now be ſown. The ſeed” 
ſhould be ſpread thin and even. Let the ground be 
equally raked, and when the plants are up, hoed out 
in the fame manner and diſtance as is practiſed with 


Carrots. 
Potatees. 


*  If+he weather is open and ſoil dry, potatoes may be 
planted towards the end of the month. Potatoes are 
of two very diſtinguiſhable kinds (befides yarieties) one 
ſort having a white rind, and the other a duſky red. 

Chooſe thoſe roots ich are large of either fort for this 
purpoſe. Divide each root into two or three pieces, 
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in ſuch manner that every piece may be furniſhed with 
one or two eyes. If the ground is good, theſe pieces 
ſhould be planted in rows at the diſtance of fifteen 
inches from each other, and the rows ſhould be two 
feet aſunder, and let them be about fix inches deep. 

But where large quantities are put in, and the grou ad 

lowed, the practice is to make holes with a large dib- 
pl made for the purpoſe, the end of which ſhould be 
blunt, and large enough to make a hole to receive each 

otatoe ſet, his inſtrument ſhould have an iron 
Thoulder at about ſix inches from the bottom, by which 
the foot thruſts the dibber part into the ground as far 
as the ſaid ſhoulder. This makes the holes of an equal 
depth, and while one perſon is employed in making the 
holes, another follows and drops in the potatoe ſets, 
after which the ground ſhould be harrowed over. 
Another method 1s to trench a moderate quantity of 
dung in the ground, laying the potatoes at about fifteen 
inches aſunder in the bottom of each trench, as you 

roceed on in trenching : then turn the mould over the 
Fits, and ſo on till the piece of ground ii is finiſhed. 

Alſo. potatoes may be planted in deep drills, either 
hoed or ploughed out, placing the ſets therein, and 
drawing the earth over them afterwards. 

N. B. If the foil is of a moiſt nature, the latter end 
of March, or beginning of April, is ny enough to 
plant potatoes in. 


Feruſalem Artichokes, 


The roots of Jeruſalem artichokes may alſo be planted 
at this ſeaſon. 'There requires no nicety in the choice 
of land, as they will grow in almoſt any ſoil-: a fmall 
fpot will ſuffice for them. 'Theſe may be planted at 
the ſame depth and diſtance in the manner as directed 
tor planting potatoes. 


Horſe Ratih. 


This month let a piece of horſe radiſh be planted out. 
The 


* 
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"The method is firſt to chuſe a piece of ground mode- 
rately light, and of a ſufficient depth for the roots to 
obtain a proper length. ES. | | 
Open at one end of the piece a trench two feet wide, 
and about [fifteen inches deep, to receive. the roots, 
which ſhould be placed about ſix inches diſtance from 
each other. Then dig the next trench the ſame width 
and depth, throwing the earth over the plants in the 
firſt trench, obſerving to break the clods very fine, and 
to pick out all large ſtones that may obſtruct the per- 
pendicular growth of the roots. Then mark out an- 
other trench of the ſame dimenſions as the preceding, 
aring off the top into the trench. Place the roots as 
Petre directed, till the whole piece is compleated. 
But if the ground happens to be of a ſtiff or ſtubborn 
"nature, it 1s beſt to prepare it by throwing it up in 
ſharp ridges at the beginning of winter, that by the 
froſt it may be more meliorated for the reception of the 
roots at this ſeaſon ; and it will be better to trench a- 
in the ground as before directed, laying the ſurface 
d. and then to plant the ſets with a dibber, which 
ſhould be of ſuch a length, that holes may be made 
with it, at leaſt fifteen inches, at which length a mark 
ſhould be made on it for a guide to plant the roots of 
an equal depth. Let the holes be made at about fix 
inches from each. Place in each one ſet or cutting, 
and fill up the holes with light earth. By the above 
methods horſe-radiſh may be obtained with large, long, 
and ſtrait roots. E 
The roots before planting ſhould be cut into pieces 
about an inch or two inches long, obſerving that each 
piece is furniſhed” with one or two eyes or buds. The 
tops or crowns of the roots will alſo anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe. 'Theſe may be cut from the tops of ſmall off- 
Jets. which ariſe from the Gdes of the main roots, or 
thoſe of old ones when taken up for uſe. 
When the whole is planted, the ground may be 
ſown with ſpinach, radiſhes, lettuce, or any temporary 
crop that will be perfected before the horſe-radiſh comes 


vp, 
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up, which is not before the month of May. When 
the plants of horſe-radiſh appear above ground, while 
the leaves are ſmall, keep them clear of weeds, after 
which they will cover the ground, and no further care 
will be required till they are fit to take up the winter 
following (provided they are large enough for uſe). 
otherwiſe they ſhould not be diſturbed until the ſecond. 
winter, when the roots will be in great perfection. 


Lettuce. 


If the ſeaſon is favourable, the lettuces, either in 
frames or warm borders, which have eſcaped the ſeve- 
rity of the winter, may, at the latter end of this month, be 
planted out; regularly thinning them where they ſtand 
too cloſe. "Theſe may be planted at about a foot aſun- 
der each way, and thoſe plants that remain may be left 
at the ſame diſtance ; but if the weather proves ſevere, 
it is adviſeable to let them all remain were they are un- 
til the next month, when they may be planted as ſoon 
as the ſeaſon is become milder. Continue often to ſtir 
the mould between the plants in the frames, and give 
plenty of air at all favourable opportunities. Sow let- 
tuce leeds in a warm ſituation, put a frame over them, 
and cover with glaſſes or mats when the weather is un- 
ſavourable. . 

Cabbages. . 

Tranſplant the different kinds of cabbages and Sa- 
voys for ſeed. Chooſe a piece of good ground well 
ſheltered from the winds, and let them be placed there- 
in as directed in the month of January, obſerving to 
hang them up in a dry place, with their heads down- 
wards for a few days to drain out the moiſture, and 
plant them ſo deep, that only the top may be viſible. 

Cabbage plants to ſucceed thoſe planted in former 
months may now be put out. Let the ſituation be open, 
and the ground well dunged and dug up. Place the 
plants in rows, two feet and a half each way, and let 
every. part of the ſtalk be under the ſurface of the 


Kgrou nd. | N 
Bracali. 
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3, Brocoli. "ch 

Thoſe brocoli plants whoſe heads are almoſt got to 
their full fize, ſhould be turned down facing the mid- 
day ſun as directed in January. This method willgreat- 
ly preſerve them from rotting after a ſevere froſt, and 


mark for feed ſome plants of the different kinds that have 
the faireſt and largeſt heads. | 


Canliflowers. 


The Cauliflower plants which have been kept under 
glaſſes during the winter, may at the latter end of this 
month be planted out if the ſpring is fufficiently forward. 
Chuſe the largeſt plants, examine their hearts, and re- 
ject thoſe which have the appearance of flowering. Let 
the plants be put out in the richeſt ſpot of ground in the 
garden, and plant them at a yard diftance, Scatter a 
little ſpinach and radiſh feeds on the ground, and ſmooth 
the whole with a rake. ' This crop will not damage the 
© wap for the radiſhes and ſpinach will be gathered 
ore the cauliflower plants are advanced to ſuch a 
height as to require carthing up. Thoſe cauliflower 
plants which were planted under walls, and have eſcaped 
the ſeverity of the winter, may alſo be planted out in 
an open ſpot in the ſame manner. Cauliflowers under 
bell or hand glaſſes ſhould be ſeparated, leaving wy 
one or two at molt of the ſtrongeſt plants under eac 
glaſs to remain, obſerving to take up the weakeſt, which 
may be planted out in the ſame manner as thoſe above 
cited. In parting the plants, care ſhould be taken not 
to diſturb the roots of thoſe plants that are left, which 
ſhould have ſome earth drawn up round their ſtems, 
and plenty of air given them at all favourable oppor- 


tunities. | 
Garlic and S allots. 


Garlic and ſhallots ſhould now be planted, either 
with a dibber, or in drills drawn with a hoe. Pre- 
pare beds for their reception, let the beds be four feet 
wide.” Plant the roots in rows at about nine inches 
diſtance, and fix inches in the rows; their depth need 
| | not 


: 
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not be more than three inches. Smooth the ſurface of 
the ground with a rake, after which they require no 
other care than to be kept free from weeds. 


Onions for Seed. 


Tranſplant onions for ſeed, the method for doing 
it is, firſt to chuſe a ſpot. of well ſheltered ground, 
which ſhould be dug up in readineſs to receive the 
onions, in the choice of which pick out the largeſt and 
beſt ſhaped roots. Being thus provided, ſtrain a line 
at the beginning of the piece, and with a hoe draw a 
drill about ſix inches deep, in which place the onions 
about a foot aſunder, which cover over. Then let an- 
other drill be formed, at the diſtance of about twelve 
inches, in which put another row of roots, oblerving 
to place them alternately with the onions planted in the 
neighbouring row. Draw the earth over the roots, 
meaſure off from the laſt planted row one foot and a half; 
there put the line, draw a drill as before directed, and 
continue planting the piece of ground in double rows 
until the whole is completed. 


Leeks for Seed. 

Some of the largeſt and faireſt leeks ſhould be planted 
for ſeed in the ſame manner, at the diſtance of nine 
inches in the rows. * * | 

Endive. 

The late endive that has eſcaped the winter ſhould 
be blanched as directed in January: alſo chuſe ſome 
plants of the beſt curled ſort for feed. Let theſe be 
planted near a pailing, or hedge, where the ſtrong winds 
can prevail but little; and let their diſtance be about 
eighteen inches aſunder. 


Cellery. — 
Cellery ſeeds may be ſown the latter end of this 
month on a bed of light rich earth, in a warm ſituation. 
Let the ſurface thereof, aſter all the lumps are broke 
very fine, be ſmoothly and evenly raked, on which wm 
| tae 
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the ſeeds of a moderate thickneſs, which cover with 
light ſifted earth about a quarter of an inch thick. 

Make choice of ſome of the ſtrongeſt cellery plants 
which have ſtood the winter to obtain ſeeds therefrom. 
Theſe may be left where they grow, and when run up 
mult be ſtaked and tied, to prevent their being broke 
by the violence of the wind, 


Kitchen Herbs, &c. 


The ſeeds of ſeveral kinds of aromatic herbs may be 
ſown the Jatter end of this month, ſuch as thyme, mar- 
joram, favory, hyſſop, &c. Theſe ſhould be ſewn ſe- 
parately in ſmall ſpots of light rich earth, and in a warm 
ſituation. Alſo borage, burnet, clary, marygolds, &c. 
may now be ſown on ſeparate ſpots, obſerving to ſow 
the ſeeds not too thick, and to rake the.ground ſmooth 
and even. Angelica, lovage, carduus, corn-ſallad, &c. 
may be ſown at this time ; but there is a greater cer- 
tainty of their growth if ſown in autumn. 


Auſhrooms. 


The muſhroom beds muſt be well protected from 
froſt and wet, as directed in the former month; and a 
new bed may be made now if found neceſſary. See the 
1 method of doing it in the works of Septem- 

r. 


Small Sallading. 

Towards the latter end of the month, if the weather 
is mild, make choice of a warm ſituation and light 
ground for receiving ſmall ſallading feeds, ſuch. as 
muſtard, creſs, rape, radiſh, turnep, lettuce, &c. In 
digging the ground, let the earth be ſincly broken and 
Taked to a ſmooth ſurface. Draw ſhallow drills north 
zand ſouth near each other, let each fort of ſeed be ſown 
ſeparately and pretty thick, and cover it with fine light 
earth, ſo as juſt to hide the ſeeds ; after which the 
bed ſhould be ſheltered with glaſſes, or hooped over 


and covered with mats on nights, or in bad WR 
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But for a greater certainty to obtain a conſtant ſupply. 
of ſmall ſallading, a ſlight hot-bed ſhould be made a- 
bout fifteen inches high, of the ſize of the frame in- 
tended to be put thereon. This bed ſhould be cover- 
ed about five inches thick with light mould, or rotten 
tan, ſifted, and the ſeeds ſown in the aforeſaid manner, 
obſerving when the plants come up to bruſh the earth 
off which riſes with them, and to give plenty of air at 
all opportunities. By theſe means, and frequent ſow- 
ing, a conſtant crop will always be ready for the ſup- 
ply of the table, if froſt, ſnow, or hard rains, at this 
ſeaſon ſhould prevail. 


_ Carrots,  &c. for Seed. 


In this month chuſe ſome of the largeſt, ſtraiteſt, 
and beſt coloured carrots, beets, and parſneps, to be 
planted for ſeed. Theſe may be put into the ground 
in rows, at the diſtance of about two feet aſunder. 


General Directions. R 


'Thoſe pieces of ground which were not turned up 
the laſt month, ſhould be prepared by dunging and 
trenching to receive thoſe crops intended to be put there- 
in in March. The ſnails, and other vermin, which 
harbour behind the ſtems of fruit trees, or in holes in- 
the wall, or under the leaves of plants, ſhonld: be di- 
ligently - fought after and deſtroyed, and all kinds of 
leaves, rubbiſh, &c. ſhould be taken out of the 


garden, 


HOT-BEDS. 


Fr Kidney Beans. | | 

T HE beginning of this month make a hot-bed for 
raiſing of the early kidney or French beans. Let 

the dung be well prepared, by being previouſly thrown 
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up in a heap. Let the bed be made about two feet and a 
half thick, and to the ſize of the frame and glaſſes intend- 
ed to be put over it. Form the bed in a regular manner, 
as directed for cucumbers, &c. When the bed is ſet- 
fled, and the heat moderate; which is known by thruſt- 
ing a ſtick into the {ide of it, let the frame be put on. 
Cover the bed with light rich mould to the thickneſs 
of ſeven or eight inches. Draw drills at about ten 
inches aſunder, and an inch deep. Place the beans 
therein at about three inches apart, and cover them 
with light earth. © A 

When the plants appear let air be given them at all 

opportunities : this will prevent their being drawn up 
weak; and they thould have water given to them oc- 
caſionally, but not much at a time. 

The beſt ſort of kidney bean for this purpoſe is the 
ellow or liver- coloured kind; as theſe do not run up 
o high, are more hardy, and continue longer in bear- 

ing than the other ſorts of dwarf French beans. 


| Force Aſparagus, | | 

Prepare a freſh hot - bed to force aſparagus tor a ſuc- 
eeſſion to that made the former month. Let the dung 
be freſh and well worked in a heap before the bed is 
made, the thickneſs of which ſhould be full three feet 
or upwards When itis a little ſettled, make the ſurface 
ſmooth and even, then cover the bed about fix inches 
thick with earth, and againſt a ridge made at one end 
begin to lay in the roots cloſe to each other, without 
trimming ox. cutting the fibres, and between every row 
lay a little ridge of ſine earth. Proceed thus till the bed 
is planted, leaving a ſpace of two inches on each ſide 
to receive a bank of ſtiff earth to ſurround and keep the 
outlide plants from falling, or the earth” leaving their 
roots bare. The bed thus planted, let about two inches 
thick of earth be ſpread over the crowns of the roots: 
this will ſufkce'til} the buds make their appearance, 
obſerving till then to cover the whole bed with mats, 
or ſtrauv, to protect it from froſts, rain, or ſnow ; _ 
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when the buds are ariſen through the earth, the frame 
and glaſles ſhould. be put on, and ſome thick ſtraw or 
{ haybunds.,{hould be got to encompaſs the bed round, 
in order to prevent the earth from falling away on which 
the lrame reſts, This done, let the bed be covered 
wit ſine earth to the depth of five inches ; afterwards 
give proper air, and add freſh dung to the ſides, as 
the heat declines. 

The aſparagus beds made laſt month will in this 
produce buds fit for the table, and, provided the heat 
is kept up, will continue producing, in great plenty, 
for about three weeks. ' A three light frame, if the 
plants are good, and the bed well managed, will pro- 
duce three or four hundred buds a week. In gather- 
ing the aſparagus thus raiſed, care ſhould be taken that 
the buds under the ground are not broke or injured; 
therefore it is beſt to thruſt the finger down by the fide 
of the bud, and break it off cloſe to the root: for if 
cut obliquely with a kniſe, it is a great chance if one 
or more young buds are not deſttoyed. When the 
heat of the bed is upon the decline, the glaſſes ſhould 
be covered with mats or ſtraw at nights ; and if it ſnows 
or rains, they ſhould be protected in the day time. For 
the method of ſowing aſparagus, and tranſplanting the 
ſeedlings, &c. ſee March. Alſo for more particular 
directions with regard to forcing, ſee November. | 


| Cucumbers and Mlelont. | 
The cucumber and melon plants which were raiſed 
the laſt month, if no accidents has happened to them, 
will be now fit to be tranſplanted into treth beds pre- 
pared for their reception, in order to perfect their 
truit, [91 Pei © 4 wire 3 | 
Let therefore a ſufficient quantity of freſh horte dung 
be provided for this purpoſe, a cart load to a light is the 
common allowance; therefore, for ſo many lights, an 
equal number of loads will ſuffice. The dung being 
procured, throw it up into one large heap, thaking 
and blending the ſhort and long together. Let it boy 
| til 
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till it is got into its greateſt heat, then turn it over 
once more (particularly if very new and ſtrawy) this 
will be a means to let out the ſteam and ſtench, ſo that 
the dung may become ſweet and fit for uſe. 'The dung 
thus prepared, proceed to make the bed according to 
the number of lights employed, obſerving to ſhake 
{ome of the molt ſtrawy, or longeſt of the dung, along 
tke bottom. Then build the bed ſomewhat wider than 
the length and width of the frames, well mixing the 
dung as you go on, and beating with the fork as you 
proceed in raiſing it. 

In this manner let the bed be carried evenly up to 
the height of three feet and a half. When the bed is 
finiſhed: put on the frames and glaſſes ; this will be a 
means to draw up the heat ſooner, and defend the bed 
from ſnow or rain : but as ſoon as the ſteam ariſes, let 
the glaſſes be tilted up a good height to let it-paſs off. 
When the bed is firſt made, thruſt in a ſtick, which by 
pulling out at different times, and feeling the part that 
was in the bed, the violence of the heat can eafily be 
judged of. In a week or ten days (according to the 
condition of the dung) the heat of the bed will be tem- 
perate enough to receive the mould: but previouſly to 
putting on the earth let the frames be taken off, and all 
inequalities of the bed made even, and the ſurface 
ſmoothed by beating it gently with a ſpade, then Jet 
the frames be put on again for good. Being thus far 
prepared, let ſome rich earth, reſerved tolerably 
dry for- the purpoſe, be ſpread over the bed to the 
thickneſs of about two or three inches. Then take 


- ſome of the ſaid earth, and lay a hill of it in a conical 


form on the bed under the middle of each light, the 
= of it nearly reaching the glaſs when the light is ſhut 
down. unn: | þ 

- On theſe hills the plants are to be planted. The 
reaſon for ſo forming theſe hills is, that if the bed is 


ſo hot as to burn the earth after the plants are put in, 


the burr.ing is more readily prevented than if the bed 
was covered over with its proper depth of earth, as the 
14 heat 
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heat more readily paſſes off between the hills: beſides, 
if the earth is a little burnt underneath the hills it can 
more readily be removed with leſs danger in diſturbing 
the roots of the plants, and may be replaced with freſh 
mould. 

When the earth is thus put in, let the glaſſes be laid 
on, and the next day the hills will be warm enough for 
the reception of the plants ; then level down the tops 
of the hills to about nine or ten inches thickneſs of 
earth from the dung. The beſt earth for thoſe plants 
is a hazely loam, taken from a common, rather of a 
light nature, and well mixed with rotten dung; but 
this ſhould be ready prepared ſome months before it is 
wanted for ule, by turning it, and blending the parts 
well together once a month. It ſhould alſo be prote&- 
ed from wet during the winter, as the earth deſigned 
for this purpoſe ought at this ſeaſon to be pretty dry: 
but when ſuch compoſt cannot be obtained, let ſome 
of the beſt and richeſt earth be taken from the kitchen 
garden, mixed with very rotten dung, and reſerved in 
a dry place for the intended uſe. 

The plants being raiſed as directed the laſt month, 


make choice of thoſe pots that contain the ſtrongeſt - 


plants, and taking the advantage of a mild, calm day, 
if poſſible, turn the plants carefully out of each pot, 
without diſturbing their roots, by laying your hand on 
the ſurface of the mould in the pot, letting the ſtems 
of the plants be between your fingers, turn the top of 
the pot downwards, and ſtrike the edge thereof gently 
on the frame ; the earth and roots will then, if the 
plants are in good ſtate, come out with an entire ball : 
then making a hole in the middle of each hilb of earth, 
place the entire ball of plants in the hole, and draw the 
earth up cloſe to the plants to the top of their ſtems, 
The plants being all put out, ſhut the glaſſes cloſe for 
two or three hours, to draw up the Weat and warm the 
air. Afterwards, if much ſteam ariſes, as it generally 
does, let the glaſſes be tilted up at night two or three 
inches high; but mats 0s be ſpread on them, ſo as 

to 
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to hang over the tilted part; and to prevent their bein 
blown off by the wind, they ſhould be tacked to the back 
and front of the frame. 

The ſucceeding day in the forenoon, it is not amiſs 
to give the plants a little water to ſettle the earth to 
their roots, but this ſhould be of an equal warmth 
with the air in the frame: a few bottles with water put 
in the frame over night will anſwer the purpoſe. The 
next thing to be conſidered after the plants are put out, 
and which 1s the moſt difficult part of the whole pro- 
ceſs in raiſing cucumbers and melons at this early ſea- 
ſon, is the due admittance of air. In this particular 
great caution is required: not only the heat of the bed 
is to be conſidered, but likewiſe the ſnarpneſs, or mild 
ſtate of the weather; or if the ſun ſhines fair, or the 
air wet and cloudy. We will ſuppoſe the heat of the 
bed ſuſhciently ſtrong, then the air, if mild, muſt be 
admitted to the height of three inches, particularly if 
the ſun ſhines out, obſerving to hang a mat acroſs the 
end of the lights to break the current of air; and if the 
bed is full of ſteam, make holes here and there in the 
mats, where it hangs over, with your finger. Through 
theſe holes the ſteam will paſs oft, and at the ſame time 
freth air admitted : but, if the weather is cloudy, and 
the air ſharp, there cannot be too great precaution ta- 
ken in the admittance of air; for if the plants receive 
not a ſufricient quantity, the ſteam will, particularly 
juſt after putting the plants out, ſo much ſuffocate 
them, as to be their utter deſtruction, which will be 
effected in a ſmall ſpace of time. On the contrary, if 
too much air be admitted it is equally bad ; for the 
heat of the bed rendering the plants extremely tender, 
a large current of ſharp air will preſently deſtroy them, 
and theſe accidents are more liable to happen the firſt 
week after the plants are put out, than ſome time after, 
when the heat of the bed is become more moderate : 
therefore, in regard to giving air, no preciſe or exact 
rules can be given, it requiring the judicious care of 
proportioning the admittance of air, according _—_ 
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heat of the bed, the ſtate of the air and weather permit, 
which is ſometimes often changing during the time the 
ſun is up. But it muſt be noticed, that the glaſſes 
ſhould be covered with mats every night, nor ſhould 
this be delayed till it is dark. If the heat is ſtrong, and 
there is much ſteam in the frames, let the lights be 
tilted up during the night, but to a leſs height than in 
the day time, obſerving to let the mats, as beforemen- 
tioned, hang over the place where the glaſſes are 
raiſed, and as the bed becomes more moderate, the 
glaſſes ſhould be ſhut cloſe, and the covering increaſed. 
The next care that is be taken is to well examine 
the ſtate of the bed, for it often happens, that when i 
appears to be of a moderate warmth by a change of 
weather, by violent winds, or other cauſes, a freſh 
heat will ariſe to ſuch a degree as to burn the earth at 
the bottom of the hills where the plants are put out. 
This ſhould be carefully attended to and guarded a- 
gainſt by a frequent examination of. the ſtate of the 
earth, otherwiſe the burning will ſoon reach to the roots 
of the plants to their great detriment ; but if this accident 
happens within a week or ten days after the plants have 
been put out, the remedy is to draw away the burnt 
earth from the bottom of the hills in ſuch manner as 
not to diſturb the roots of the plants, and ſubſtitute 
in its ſtead ſome freſh mould, obſerving in ſuch caſe to 
keep the hills in as narrow a compaſs as poſſible, . ſo as 
the extreme roots of the plants which are approaching. 
through the hills may not be deſtitute, of earth to ſtrike 
into. 
When the danger of burning is over add ſome freſh 
earth to the hills ; this will be a great encouragement 
to the young fibres, which (if the bed is of a kind 
heat) advance apace, and this practice ſhould be con- 
tinued every two or three days for about a week more, 
when the bed may be carthed over to the height of the 
tops of the hills; but this precaution. ſhould be uſed, 
that the earth ſo put, in ſhould not immediately be ap- 
plied to the roots of the plants, but laid towards the 
| " "BY ſides 
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fides within the frames, ſo as to acquire an equal 
warmth with the other in the bed. 

We are next to have due regard to the warmth of 
the bed, when the violence is gone off and the heat is 
become more moderate. In order to retain it and hin- 
der extreme froſt; rain, ſnow, or cold penetratin 
winds from inſinuating into the interior part of the bed 
and thereby chilling it, the following precaution ſhould 
be ufed: get ſome dry litter or ſtraw, waſte hay or 
dry fern, (either of theſe will do) lay a good quantity 
around the fides of the frames quite up to the top 
thereof: this'will guard the bed from the inclemencies 
of bad weather, and be a means of continuing its heat 
fome time longer, until it requires a lining with 
freſh dung, which will be in about a month or five 
weeks from the making of the bed; this is caſily 
perceived by feeling the ſtick, which ſhould con- 
ſtantly be kept in the ſides of the bed for that 
purpoſe. This additional dung ſhould be prepared in 
the ſame manner as was that for making the bed: be- 
ing ready with the dung, remove the litter, &c. that 
ſurrounded the bed, and let the dung be cloſely ap- 
plied to the bed all round inſtead thereof; but it the 
bed is in tolerable condition in reſpect to heat, let 
only one fide be lined, for there is ſome advantage 
in this proceeding, and that is, if the lining frets very 
much, as it ſometimes will do, particularly if too new, 
the air can be admitted with more ſafety on the oppoſite 
nde; but if the lining is formed all round at one time, 

reat, caution ſhould be uſed in giving air, leſt the 

eam infinuate itſelf into the frame, even through a 
hole, to the deſtruction of the plants, as many gar- 
deners have experienced. The oppoſite fide may be 
lined about five or fix days afterwards, by which time 
the ſteam will be gone off the firſt lining, and air 
may be admitted on that fide ; but nevertheleſs as we 
cannot be too cautious of the dangerous effects of 
lining, obſerve not to raife the lining higher than four 


or five inches above the dung of the bed: on this lay a 


ſtratum 
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ſtratum of earth about two inches thick, this will 
hinder the ſteam from riſing from the top of the lining, 
and thereby prevent its entering the frames at the 
place where the lights are raiſed to admit air. In 
order to prevent the cold from penetrating through the 
back and front of the frame, let ſome old hay, fern, or 
ſtraw, be placed on the lining quite up to the lights. 
Due attention ſhould alſo be given to the plants with 
reſpect to pruning them ; when the plants have got 
two or three rough leaves, let the extreme part at the 
ſecond be cut, or pinched off juſt above the uppermoſt 
leaf; this operation is called ſtopping the plants, and 
is more frequently performed before the plants are 
ridged out for good: the intention of this practice is 
fill to ſtrengthen the plant, and to cauſe it more 
ſpeedily to ſend forth fruit-bearing runners : theſe run- 
ners, if the kind is good, will ſhow fruit at their firſt, 
ſecond, or third joints; for if the plants were ſuffered 
to run. their full length without being ſtopped, the 

would advance two or three feet without ſending forth 
any runners, or ſhewing a ſingle fruit, therefore it is 
upon theſe runners (which ſhould be ſpread at equal 
diſtances every way to fill the frame) that the fruit muſt 
be produced; but when their lateral ſhoots or runners 
hare advanced three joints, let them be pinched off at 
the third joint, if the fruit appears on them ; but thoſe 
runners which are deſtitute of fruit, let them be ſhort- 
ened to one joint, or entirely cut off, provided there 
is a ſufficient quantity of other runners to fill the frame; 
this ſhortening will promote the putting forth a freſh 
ſupply of fruit-bearing runners, which ſhould alfo be 
diſcretionally ſtopped and thinned to prevent too much 
confuſion of vine, but let it be obſerved that if any 
runners advance from the ſeed- leaf, they ſhould be in- 
tirely taken off, as there is little dependence on their 
bearing fruit. When the plants are ridged out, prepare 
ſome pots of mould to receive more cucumber and 
melon ſeeds for a ſecond crop, theſe pots may be 


ranged along the back of the frame for the carth to 
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warm before the ſeeds are put in; then let them be 
about half full of earth, ſcatter a few ſeeds in each pot, 
and cover them with a little fine mould, obſerving be- 
fore they are ſown, to place a piece of tile, or oyſter 
ſhell over the hole in the bottom of the pot; this will 
prevent the roots from running through at bottom, 
and when the plants are removed from the pots, by 
preſling the thumb againſt the tile or ſhell, will much 
facilitate the ball of earth coming out whole, whereby 
the roots will not be diſturbed: if the bed is hot, 
the pots may ſtand in the mould, but if moderate, 
let them be plunged in the earth up to the rims, and 
ranged within the back of the frame. 
When the plants are up, occaſionally apply mould 
to their ſtems as they advance in height, until the 
pots are full: the ſeeds may alſo be ſown in a drill 
along the back of the bed, and when the plants are 
arrived to a full ſeed-leaf, they ſhould be carefull 
taken up and placed in pots, (four in each vol) 
and plunged in the mould next the back part of 
the frame. But in order.to have a reſerve of plants 
in Cale of accidents, which may happen to thoſe al- 
ready planted out, or intended to be planted, it is 
very proper to ſow ſome ſeeds every week this month, 
articularly where the dung cannot be obtained but in 
all quantities, as in ſuch caſe the making the beds 
mult be progreſſive, and conſequently the times of 
ſowing. the ſeeds: likewiſe the plants ſo raiſed from 
thele..lowings may be kept either to ſupply the defi- 
ciency of the preſent beds, or to be in readineſs for 
new beds which may be made to receive them. 

Thoſe plants which were ſown in the beginning of 
the month will, if a proper care be taken of them, pro- 
duce fruit the latter end of March, or the beginning 
of, April, and thoſe ſown towards the latter end of this 
month, will have plenty of fruit towards the end of 
April to the middle or latter end of May. 


N. B. 
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N. B. After the plants are ridged out as direCted, 
and; well eſtabliſhed in the beds, their number in each 
light (if too many) ſhould be reduced, three or four 
ſtrong plants of the cucumbers is ſufficient, but two 
plants of the melons is full cnough, and if the frames 
are of a ſmall ſize, one ſingle plant is beſt, particularly 
of the large Canteloupe kind. The beſt fort of cu- 
cumbers for early forcing is the ſhort prickly, which 
may be ſucceeded by the long green prrickly. The 
molt eſteemed melons are the Romaniaand Canteloupe: 
the beginning or middle of this month isfullearly enough 
to ſow the ſeeds of the latter. 


Sow Cellery. 


In making the cucumber or melon beds at the latter 
end of the month, if the dung be extended about a 
yard beyond the length of the former, ſome cellery 
ſeeds may be ſown on fine light mould laid thereon; 
this mould be frequently ſprinkled with water, and 
when the ſun ſhines, a mat ſhould be ſpread over it, 
to prevent the ſuperfices of the earth from being dried 
until the ſeeds are fairly come up. 


Sow Cauliflower. | 
A light hot bed ſhould be made the beginning of 


this month, to receive ſome cauliflower feeds to raiſe 
lants to ſucceed the early crop ; this bed need not 
be above a foot and a half thick of dung, and covered 
about four or five inches thick, with fine rich mould ; 
ſow the ſeeds on the ſurface, and ſlightly cover them 
wich the ſame kind of earth, about a quarter of an 
inch thick; let the frame and. glaſs be put on, and 
when the plants appear, let them have air every day, 
and if the weather is mild, the glaſs ſhould be entirely 
taken off, and a little water occaſionally ſprinkled on 
them, or they may receive the benefit of a ſoft ſhower, 
D 4 but 
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but when the ſeeds are juſt chipped, and appear above 
E care ſhould be taken to guard them from the 
birds, by throwing a net over the frame, if the mild- 
neſs of the air makes it neceſſary to take the glaſs off: 
but where a glaſs is wanting ta cover the bed, hoops 
arched over and covered with mats on nights and 


bad weather, may be ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 


Sow Lettuce, 


Alfo if the ſeaſon proves backward, a flight bed may 
be made for raifing a few lettuce plants : theſe will 
come in between thoſe which were kept in the frames 
during the winter, and thoſe ſown in the natural 
ground this ſeaſon ; the, green Cos lettuce is the beſt 
lort to ſow early, as it turns in ſooner, and is more 
_— than the' white Cos, but it 1s beſt to ſow both 

Nds. 


Sow Nadiſb. 


| * 
A bed ſhould be alſo made to ſow radiſh ſeeds 
thereon for a forward crop, about eighteen inches 
depth of dung will be ſufficient at this ſeaſon ; when 
the heat is moderate, ſet the frame on, and cover the 
bed with at leaſt ſix or ſeven inches of fine earth; on 
the ſurſace of which, ſow the ſeeds and cover them 
with about half an inch of the ſame mould: put the 
glaſſes on, and when the plants appear above ground, 
give them plenty of air at all opportunities to prevent 
their being drawn weak; guard them from the birds, 
and when they have got into the rough leaf, thin them 
out to about two inches aſunder. 


Purſlain. 
Make alſo a light bed to raiſe purſlain thereon ; lay 
ſome light earth upon the bed to about three inches 
depth, ſow the ſeeds therein, rake the ground ſmoothly 


over, and put on a frame and glaſs, or arch the bed 


with 


- 
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with hoops, on which mats may be thrown over on 
nights or bad weather, 


Prepare Dung for new Beds. 


Cart or wheel the dung into the melon ground, or 
place adapted for the purpoſe ; let it be well mixed 
and thrown up in a heap to be in readineſs to make the 
beds, which are to receive the different tender plants 
or ſeeds which are raiſed by heat at this ſeaſon. 


The FRUIT GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein. 


Prepare for planting. 


F the weather is open, moſt fruit trees may by 
tranſplanted in this month. Where new plantati- 
ons of fruit trees are intended either for walls or eſpa- 
liers, the borders muſt be well prepared for their re- 
ception : the ground ſhould be trenched at leaſt eighteen 
inches or two feet deep, and if the foil is not naturally 
good and rich, ſome very rotten dung and freſh loam 
ſhould be added thereto, but particularly to the places 
where the trees are deſigned to be planted : this will 
greatly aſſiſt the natural ſoil, and much promote the 
growth of the tree, for molt fruit trees delight in a 
loamy earth; but as this cannot be obtained in all 
places, ſome very rotten dung muſt ſuffice where 
loam is wanting. In trenching the ground, let the 
dung and loam be well intermixed with it, and ſmooth 
the ſurface level and fit for receiving the trees. The 
border being thus prepared, mark out the proper diſ- 
tances the trees are to ſtand at, that there may be room 
D 5 to 
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to train their branches in an horizontal direction, ſo as 
not to interfere with each other for ſome years to 
come; for if the trees are planted too cloſe, they will 
in a very few years mect, and either confuſe each 
other, or elſe muſt be kept cut fo cloſe as not only to 
hinder them from riſing to a proper ſize, but likewiſe 


Cauſe them to bear ſcarce any fruit, their product 


being hardly any thing but large wood branches. 
Therefore as near planting is erroneous, the diſtance 
ſhould be conſidered before the trees are put in the 
ground. | 

The proper diſtance which may be allowed to 
peaches, nectarines, and apricots ſhould be from fif- 
teen to eighteen feet, if the foil is light or gravelly : 
the former diſtance is full ſuſhcient, but if the land is 
of a ſtrong rich loamy nature, their diſtance is not too 
much at eighteen feet, as the trees in ſuch foil will 
grow more luxuriant. Cherries and plumbs may be 
allowed the ſame room to ſpread or rather more, as 
their extremities ought not to be ſhortened. Apple 
or pear trees either for walls or eſpaliers, ſhould be 
planted from ſixteen to twenty feet aſunder. Pears 
require a greater diſtance, but this is to be determined 


by the nature of the ſoil, and the ſtocks they are 


grafted upon; for if apples are grafted upon codling 
or paradiſe ſtocks, their diſtance in dry lands need not 
be more than fourteen or fifteen feet aſunder; and 
pears on quince ſtocks may be allowed the ſame 
diſtance. Standard cherries and plumbs ſhould be 
planted from twenty to thirty feet aſunder, and apples 
and pears never leſs than thirty, or ſorty feet each way 
diſtant, particularly if intended for orchards. 'The 
ſame diſtance ſhould alſo be allowed for walnut and 
cheſnut trees. 'The proper diſtances being fixed on, 
let holes be dug for the reception of the trees; their 
width and Pres, muſt be determined by the length of 
the roots that are to be placed therein. 


Plant 


3 
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Plant Fruit Trees. 


The trees being ready and the weather open, let the 
roots be pruned ; all ſmall withered fibres ſhould be 
cut off cloſe from the ſtronger to which they are joined, 
and all thoſe ſtronger roots that are broken, or bruiſed 
in taking up, muſt be taken off with a good ſharp 
knife a little beyond where they are damaged, floping 
the cut to the lower part of the root when planted ; 
and let all thoſe that be whole, and are in a horizontal 
poſition or near it, be cut to an indeterminate length, 
according to their thickneſs, but the perpendicular, or 
tap roots ſhould be ſhortened to nine or ten inches 
by which means the number of roots will be increaſed, 
and extend horizontally, which 1s of greater ſervice to 
the trees than thoſe that ſtrike downward ; for the 
latter commonly cauſe the trees to ſhoot forth branches 
too luxuriant and full of ſap, which will not produce 
fruit. The trees being thus prepared for plantings 
obſerve if the holes are wide enough to receive the 
roots without preſſing upon the ſides, of ſuch. a depth 
that the uppermoſt roots may, when fixed therein, 
ſtand full as high, or rether higher than the ſurface of 
the border wherein they are planted ; for as the bor- 
ders will ſettle, and be raiſed again in a few years, if 
this precaution was not taken, the ſtems of the trees 
would be intirely buried, to their very great diſad- 
vantage. Care muſt allo be taken in planting againſt 
walls, to fix thoſe parts that are cut at the place of 
budding or praſting next the wall, for they will be 
ſooner healed, and diſcharge the wet much better, 
than if they were placed on the outſide. The diſtance 
the trees ſhould be planted from the wall, muſt be in 
proportion to the length of the roots next the wall, 
which if they extend too far may be reduced a little - 
ſhorter ; the bottom of the ſtems may be about ten 
or twelve inches diſtance, for when they are placed'to 
a much greater, the roots will be more apt to throw 
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out ſuckers ; beſides, the plants will have a very diſ- 
agreeable appearance. 
In planting trees, let the earth be well broken and 


' thrown on the roots; let the tree (as the earth is 


throwing into the hole) be well ſtraken up and down 
with the hands, that the earth may more readily paſs' 
between the roots and fill all the cavities. 

After the roots are covered to the depth of three 
inches, gently tread the earth over them ; cover the 
roots with mulch, or thick turf turned upſide down, 
and flightly tack the branches to the wall to keep the 
plant from being difplaced by winds, where they ma 
remain till the buds begin to ſwell, when they — 
undergo the operation of the kniſe. 


Raſpberries. 
Raſpberries may be planted in rows this month ; 


their diſtance may be about four feet row from row, 


and three feet im the rows; the plants uſed for 
this purpoſe, are no other than ſuckers, which riſe 
annually from the horizontal roots that come from 
the old ſtocks: the ſtrongeſt ought to be choſen 
with as great a quantity of roots as can conveniently 
be taken with them; let the plants be cut half a 
pus long, in order to obtain ſtrong ſuckers for 

aring fruit the enſuing year ; let the roots be ex- 
amined beſore planting : thoſe which are dead, ſhould 
be cut off, and the ſtrong roots ſhould have their ex- 
tremities taken ſmoothly off with a knife. 


Gooſeberries and Currants. 


Gooſeberry and currant trees may likewiſe now be 
planted. Make choice of ſuch plants as are free from 
moſs, whoſe rind is of a bright colour, and ſuch as 
have made ſtrong ſhoots the year before. The ſame 
care is required in taking theſe plants up as of other 
fruit trees, and the pruning the roots performed in 
the like manner. Their diitance in planting ſhould be 

ſeven 
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ſeven or eight feet, and their heads may be pruned at 
the ſame time. 
Berberries. 


Berberries may now be planted. Theſe are either 
ſuckers or layers ; but, as they grow larger than gooſe- 
berry or currant trees, ſhould therefore have a greater 
diſtance allowed from each other. [See further in the 
month of October.) 


Strawberries. 


- Strawberries may now be planted if omitted in au- 
tumn. Let a piece of good ground, rather of a ſtrong 
nature, be prepared for them. Let them be planted in 
beds, about four feet broad, allowing two feet for the 
alleys between them. Smooth the ſurface, and by a 
line put in the plants. Theſe ſhould be the beſt of laſt 
ſummer's runners. Let the ſtrings and decayed leaves 

be cut off. Plant them in four rows, allowing fix 
inches to the extremity of the bed on each fide ot the 
outward rows (their diſtance within the rows may be 
the ſame) and let them be planted alternately ; but this 
planting, in regard to diſtance, is to be underſtood of 
the larger kinds of ſtrawberries, ſuch as the ſcarlet or 
hautboy. The large American ſtrawberry ſhould, in 
a four feet bed, have but three rows ; but the wood, 
and other kinds, that are of a ſmaller growth, the num- 
ber of plants may be increaſed in a bed of the width 
above ſpecified. [For further particulars relating to 
ſtrawberry plants, fee the months of Auguſt and Sep- 
tember.] ' 

Pruning. 

The pruning of eſtabliſhed fruit trees, either wall or 
eſpalier, ſhould be performed this month; the hardier 
kinds in the beginning, and thoſe that are more tender 
towards the middle or latter end of the month : 'but in 
this, the forwardneſs or backward ſtate of the ſeaſon 
ſhould be a guide. 

Pears 
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Pears, apples, plumbs, and cherries againſt walls or 
eſpaliers may be finiſhed any time in the month, as 
bad weather will be of little detriment to them. The 
directions of the laſt month will be a guide for this, 
obſerving that the branches are not crowded together. 
Their diſtances are to be determined by the magnitude 
of their leaves and ſize of the fruit, 'obſerving to reject 
thoſe that have any cankeron them, or are deſtitute of 
fruit-bearing ſpurs, or badly fituated. In ſuch caſe, 
where the branches are too thick they ſhould be cut 
out, and the whole tree to be looſened from the wall 
or eſpalier, that the remaining branches may be brought 
either higher or lower, as it may ſeem neceſſary, ſo as 
as to train them anew at equal diltances, that the tree 
may have an exact and regular appearance. 

The ſhoots or branches of either of theſe kinds of 
trees ſhould net be ſhortened, but left at their full 
length. Theſe ſhould be trained cloſe at five, fix, or 
eight inches diſtance, according to the ſort or kind, as, 
was obſerved before; but if a large vacancy happens i in 


the tree, ſo as not be conveniently filled up by ſpread- 


ing the branches, reſerve ſome ol the neareſt laſt years 
ſhoots for the purpoſe. Theſe thould be ſhortened, 
in order to produce wood for the more expeditious fill- 
ing the bare part of the wall, and rendering the form 
of the tree more complete. When old or large 
branches are become fo bad and fruitleſs as to make it 
neceſſary to remove them, let them be cut off cloſe, 
either to any convenient branch they ſupport, or at the 
place they ariſe from, obſerving to ſmooth the part 
where they are cut oft, without leaving any ſtumps. 
Dilplace, by cutting off cloſe, all thoſe ſpurs which are 
more than four inches long, particularly thoſe of a 
fore-right direction that ſhow no bloſſom buds. 


Prune Peaches, NeAarines, and Apricets. 


The pruning of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 


which was omitted in November, ſhould be com- 
pleted 


: 
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pleted this month before the bloſſom buds are too 
much ſwelled, as many of them would be rubbed off 
in the operation of nailing, it this work is delayed too 
long. 

But before you begin to prune, unnail all the 
branches, and pick the ſhreds and nails from them, by 
which the greater command may be had in uſing the 
knife. Examine well the ſhoots, and make choice of 
thoſe which are moſt healthful, and beſt ſituated for 
producing the fruit. Cut out the ſuperfluous wood, 
ſo that there may remain a due ſupply of laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots in every part of the tree. | | 

Theſe ſhould be left at moderate diſtances, about fix 
or eight inches aſunder. Obſerve to manage the 
pruning in ſuch a manner, that all parts of the wall 
from the bottom to the extremity of the tree every way 
may be regularly furniſhed, for on the laſt year's ſhoots 
the fruit is produced, that is to ſay, always upon ſhoots 
of a year old, therefore a due regard ſhould be had to 
them. Theſe ſhoots muſt be ſhortened to encourage 
them to produce a ſucceſſion of bearing wood the en- 
ſuing ſummer ; the wood which is then produced will 
bear fruit the ſummer following. Next, it is proper to 
obſerve that the young ſhoots are not too much crowd- 
ed, or leſt too cloſe together; therefore, where the 
thoots ſtand too thick, let ſome be cut out: but in do- 
ing this, obſerve to leave the moſt promiſing and beſt 
ſituated ſhoots, which ſhould be left at due and regu- 
lar diſtances from each other ſor the purpoſe of bearing 
fruit. In ſhortening the ſhoots, let every one of them 
be cut in proportion to its ſtrength, that is, a ſhoot of 
fifteen or ſixteen inches ſhould be ſhortened to ten 
inches or a foot, One of twelve inches may be cut 
down to eight, and ſo in proportion to their different 
lengths and ſtrength. I he rule is to cut off about one- 
third of the original length of each ſhoot ; but ſuch 
trees that are young, and ſo vigorous as to produce on- 
ly ſtrong ſhoots, muſt be treated accordingly to bring 

em into bearing. This is effected by W the 
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ſhoots as 'much horizontally as poſſible, and ſhortening 
them but little, and ſome not at all. By this method 
of pruning, a vigorous ſhooting tree may be brought to 
bear moderate ſhoots, and ſuch as will produce fruit; 
for the more wood that is cut out of a vigorous tree, 
and the more the ſhoots are ſhortened, the more lux- 
uriant will be their ſucceſſors. | 

It may alſo be proper to obſerve in pruning theſe 
trees, that all lateral ſhoots on thoſe of the laſt ſum- 
mer's production ſhould be cut off cloſe to the princi- 
pal ſhoot, as they would neither produce good fruit or 
woods likewiſe, that. in ſhortening the ſhoots, to 
mind, if poſſible, to cut them off at a leaf bud, 
which may be diſtinguiſhed from a bloſſom bud, by 


being more ſoup: leſs turgid, and narrower than thoſe 
loſſoms. The intention of this is to 


which produce 
procure a good leading ſhoot the ſucceeding ſummer ; 
for where this precaution is wanting, the new pruned 
fhoot will die down to the next wood bud. 

In pruning theſe trees ſome difference is to be uſed 
in regard to their age. If the tree is young, and in 
perſect health, it may be neceffary to leave the ex- 
treme ſhoots at a good length, provided the interior 
po of the tree is properly furniſhed with young 

ranches. This will not only be a means to procure 
more fruit, but alſo aſhſt in more expeditiouſly filling 
the wall: in this the ſtrength and weakneſs of the tree 
ought to be particularly confidered ; but if the trees are 
old and paſt their vigour, all old branches ſhould be 
thinned out, that is ſuch as advance a confiderable 
length, but are diſtitute of young ſhoots, except at 
their extremities : ſuch branches ſhould either be in- 
tirely cut out, or ſhortened to any young branch which 
happens to proceed from it below that is furniſhed 
with young ſhoots fit for bearing. 

In nailing the ſhoots to the wall, particular exactneſs 
ſhould be obferved. The branches muſt by no means 
be laid acroſs each other, unleſs a very great neceſſity 
requires it, ſuch as filling up a vacancy, when the 

branches 
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branches on each ſide are not pliable enough for the 
purpoſe, and let every branch be nailed clear and diſtinct 
trom each other. Theſe may be diſpoſed at four, five, 
fix, or ſeven inches diſtance, according to the condi- 
tion of the tree, training each ſhoot ſtrait and cloſe to 
the wall, in a neat and regular manner. 

It may be proper to remark in pruning theſe trees, 

that there is ſome difference to be uſed with regard to 
the apricot. We often ſee in theſe trees ſome ſhort 
ſhoots or ſpurs formed on the two years old branches. 
Theſe ſpurs frequently produce bloflom buds ; it is 
therefore imprudent to cut them off, as they produce 
many fruit, and particularly on old trees. But it is 
not to be underſtood that all are to be reſerved : it will 
be proper to leave only thoſe that are well placed, and 
promiſe bloſſom buds to bear fruit; for ſuch as have 
only wocd buds, and thoſe that advance too far in a 
foreright direction, ſhould be diſplaced. 
' 'Thoſe young trees of peaches, neCtarines, or apri- 
cots, which- were planted in October or November, 
and whoſe ſhoots are but a year old from the place of 
moculation,' ſhould, if the fpring is forward, towards 
the end of the month, be cut down to four or five eyes, 
to produce lateral ſhoots for horizontal training ; but if 
there is more than one ſhoot, as happens from thoſe 
trees which are a year older, the branches ſhould be 
ſhortened, and reduced to two, each way inclined fo 
as to form an angle of about forty degrees with the 
horizon. But thoſe young trees which are planted in 
this month, the heading them down ſhould be deferred 
until their buds begin to ſwell. 


Grape Vines. 

The pruning and nailing of grape-vines ſhould not 
be longer delayed, for if the ſeaſon is forward they are 
very apt to bleed at the places of inciſion, therefore the 
ſooner this work is done the better. Obſerve to leave 
in every part a proper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's 
branches, to produce fruit-bearing ſhoots the on 

ut 
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Cut out all old uſeleſs wood that is in thoſe branches which 
are not well furniſhed. with young ſhoots, and ſubſti - 
tute in their ſtead the moſt convenient young branches, 
tor it is from the eyes or buds of theſe ſhoots that freſh 
ones ariſe on which the grapes are produced; therefore 
it is neceſſary to have a freſh ſupply of laſt ſummer's 
7 wth in every part. Make choice of the ſtrongeſt and 
ſt ſituated ſhoots, and ſuch as have the ſhorteſt joints. 
Each of theſe ſhould be ſhortened to four, five, or ſix 
eyes or buds, according to their ſtrength. From each of 
theſe buds will iſſue as many ſhoots in ſummer, and 
have one or two bunches of grapes on every one. When 
the pruning is finiſhed, let the branches cr nailed re- 
gularly and ſtrait to ten inches, or a foot diſtance from 
each other; but if there are too many branches left 
at the time of nailing, the ſuperabundant wood may be 
thinned out, and the reſt trained in proper order. 

In pruning vines care ſhould be taken to leave every 
year ſome young ſhoots in convenient places towards 
the bottom of the wall, that there may be a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of young wood to fill up the ſpaces of the wall 
where old unſerviceable branches may be cut out. If 
any young ſhoots are ſo ſituated that they can be laid 
down for an increaſe, ſuch ſhoots may be conducted 
one through each hole in the bottoms of flower pots, 
and plunged with the pot into the ground, and filled 
up with earth. The next autumn they will be ſufh- 
ciently rooted in the pots, when they may be cut from 
the | mother plant, and turned out, where they are to 
remain for good, without diſtdrbing the roots. 

Cuttings may now be taken of, and , reſerved for 
pong as directed in January, and young plants may 

removed. [For the further ordering theſe plants in 
regard to winter management, ſee the months of Janu- 
ary and November.] | 


, Neceſſary Tools, &c. 


The proper tools for pruning and nailing trees are a 
ſharp well tempered knife made moderately hooked a 
| war 
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ward the point, a mallet and chiſſel for cutting off old 
or dead branches, and a ſmall hand- ſaw for taking off 
branches of a larger ſize. (For nailing a light hammer 
muſt be provided, alſo nails about an inch or an inch 
and a half long, ſome liſt or cuttings of new cloth called 
ſhreds (theſe ſhould be cut in lengths proportioned 
to the thickneſs of the branches, but not to exceed an 
inch in breadth) obſerving in nailing the trees not to 
pinch the branches with the ſhreds, giving them pro- 
per room to ſwell in the growing ſeaſon, and to avoid 
driving the nails up to their heads. 


Clean and prepare the Borders. 


When the bufineſs of pruning and nailing is over, 
Jet the borders be well dug to admit rain, dews, &c. 
to the roots of the trees. "This will be of great ſervice, 
and the borders will be ready to receive thoſe ſmall 
crops whoſe roots do not penetrate fo far in the ground 
as to deprive the trees of their proper nouriſhment. _ 


Mulch and ſecure the Trees. 


Let all new planted ſtandard trees be properly ſe- 

cured with ſtakes to prevent their roots being diſturbed 
by the winds, and, to hinder their being galled by the 
ſtakes, twift ſome hay-bands round the part where 
they are joined, and let them be well faſtened with rope 
yarn, &c. . 
Dwarf trees ſhould likewiſe be ſecured by tacking 
them to the wall or eſpalier where they have been 
newly planted.” The ſurface of the ground over their 
roots ſhould alſo be covered with mulch, &c. to pre- 
vent the drying winds, which generally prevail in 
March, from penetrating into the ground, and there- 
by deſtroying their tender fibres. 


Strawberries... 
Hot beds may be made in this month for forcing 


ſtrawberries to ſucceed thoſe made in January, It — 
| cat 
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heat is declined in the former beds, it ſhould be re- 
newed by applying freſh dung to one or both ſides. 
This is particularly to be obſerved when the plants are 
coming into bloom, for if at ſuch time they have not a 
good ſhare of bottom heat, and plenty of air at all fa- 
vourable opportunities, moſt of the bloſſoms will be- 
come abortive ; but the covering on nights ſhould be 
continued, and the plants have frequent refreſſiings of 
water. | 


ä . A 
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Wark to be done therein. 


Auriculat. 


HE auricula plants that are in pots ſhould now be 
freſh earthed up to ſtrengthen them for blowing. 
Let the former mould on the top of the pots be taken 
as much off as poſhble, fo that the roots are not diſ- 
turbed. | 
Clear the plants from all dead or decayed leaves, and 
fill up the pot with very tich light earth, Which being 
done, remove the plants under ſhelter, ſo as to be fe- 
cured from hard froſts, or exceſſive rains ; but if the 
weather is mild, a gentle watering, or a ſoft ſhower of 
rain will be of ſervice to them, obſerving not to ne- 
glect giving them a moderate covering of mats, &c. 
in the night time, as the finer ſorts require particular 
care at this ſeaſon, to prevent their bloſſom buds, which 


are now in embryo, from being damaged by wet or 
blights. 


| Saw Auricula and Polyanthus Seeds. 
Seeds of auricula or polyanthus may in this month 
be ſown. For the former, it is neceſſary to have large 
pots 


— 
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pots or boxes for their reception; but of the latter, if 
the ſeeds are a large quantity, a common border of 
light rich earth may ſuffice, tho' pots or boxes are to 
be preferred, as they can eaſily be removed ipto more 
ſhady places as the ſummer advances, for now they 
ſhould be put where they can enjoy the ſun the beſt 
part of the day, and be protected from the north and 
north-eaſt winds. In ſowing theſe ſeeds let them be 
ſcattered moderately thick, and ſuperhcially covered 
with light earth, which, if the weather proves dry, 
ſhould have occaſional watering. 


Carnations. 


The carnation layers which were raiſed laſt 

may, about the end of this month, be tranſplanted in- 
to thoſe pots where they are intended to blow. If they 
have been reſerved in ſmall pots during the winter, 
they may be turned out into thoſe that are larger, 
without diſturbing their roots ; but if the layers are now 
taken off from the old ſtools, care ſhould be uſed that 
they may come up with as good a ball as the roots will 
admit of. Let the earth prepared for their reception 
be light and rich. Place one, or if the plants are not 
ſtrong, two in each pot. Let the mould be cloſed to 
the roots, and give them a moderate watering. When 
the planting is finiſhed, place the pots in a well ſhel- 
tered place, where they may enjoy the benefit of the ſun. 
Arch them over with hoops, and let mats be thrown 
on in bad weather. But thoſe carnation layers which 
are of little value may be tranſplanted into the borders 
of the flower garden, obſerving to take them up with 
as much earth as will hang about their roots, 


. Tulips, Hyacinths, Ranunculas, &c. 

The beds of tulips, hyacinths, anemonies, and ra 
nuncula, ſhould be well protected from froſt and hard 
rains. Thoſe plants which are above ground ſhould be 
arched with hoops, and mats or canvas thrown over, to 
defend the plants from bad weather. Let the _—_ 
where 
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where theſe roots are placed have the ſurface of the 
mould often ſtirred between the plants, clearing away 
weeds, or other litter, which may happen to be among 
them. This will make the whole appear more agree- 
able to the eye, and. contribute much to ſtrengthen the 
plants for blowing. 


Hardy Annuals. 


If the weather is dry and mild, various kinds of an- 
nual flower ſeeds may be ſown towards the latter end 
of this month in the borders of the flower garden ; ſuch 
as lark-ſpur, flos Adonis, Venus's looking-glaſs, ſweet 
ſcented peas, candy-tuft, dwarf annual-ſun-flower, 
lavatera, hieracium, and other ſorts that are moderate- 
ly hardy, and particularly if the foil is of a dry nature. 
Theſe may be ſown in the places where they are in- 
tended to flower, as they ſucceed not ſo — if tranſ- 

lanted. The method of ſowing them is, if the ground 
= not lately been dug up, to break with a ſpade 
or trowel the intended {ſpots for their reception. Let 
the earth be broken fine, hollow out each ſpot in form 
of a diſh, ſow the ſeeds of the ſmaller kind thin and 
ſhallow ; but thoſe which are large require to be in the 
ground a greater depth ; half an inch covering with 
mould will ſuſhce for the leſſer, and an inch for the 
larger feeds. | 
e Ten Mee Stocks. 

The ten-week-ſtock ſeed may now be likewiſe ſown 
on light borders or beds in a warm ſituation. Let the 
ſeeds be ſown tolerably thick on the ſurface, and raked 
in evenly and regular. In bad weather cover them 
with mats, and occaſionally water them; but if the 
borders or beds can have the conveniency of a frame 
and glaſſes, or even hand or bell-glafſes, it will much 
facilitate their.growth, and protect them from the in- 
clemencies of weather, which frequently happen at this 
ſeaſon. Bat by way of a greater certainty to obtain 
theſe beautiful flowers, and have them more ſtrong 5 
| i „ a bn ei carly 
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early in the ſeaſon, it is very proper to make a ſlight 
hot-bed, which ſhould be covered with about fre 
inches of rich mould; on this the ſeeds ſhould be ſown; 
and covered with the ſame earth about a quarter of an 
inch. On this bed place a frame and glaſs, and when 
the plants are up give them plenty of air when the 
weather will permit, and refreſh them at times with 
water. he plants thus raiſed on the beds are intend- 
ed to be tranſplanted hereafter ; but a few may be leſt 
ſtanding after they are properly thinned. 


China Afters. 1 

The Chineſe ſtarworts, or annual aſters, may be 

raiſed in the fame manner, obſerving to give them 
plenty of air to prevent their drawing up weak. 


Tender Annuals. 


Towards the end of the month prepare dung for rai - 
ſing the more curious and tender kinds of annuals. Of 
theſe are the amaranthus tricolor, globe amaranthus, 
cock's - comb, double balfamine, melongena or egg 
plant, diamond ficoides or ice plant, double ſtramo- 
nium, marvel Peru, znd others, which' require the 
aſſiſtance of a hot-bed to forward them, ſo as they may 
blow early, and ripen their ſeeds in perfection. If 
there is the conveniency of cucumber and melon beds, 
the ſeeds of each ſort may be ſown in pots on light rich 
earth, and the pots [depoſited along the back of the 
frames until the plants are fit to be {ingly planted out ; 
but in the intermediate time a bed muſt be got ready 
for their reception, this may be of about two feet and 
a half, or three feet high, and when the violence of 
the heat is abated, let the top be covered with dry rich 
earth finely broken, to the depth of five or fix inches, 
and evenly {ſmoothing the ſurface. If the plants are 
previoully raiſed, let them be planted at four or five 
inches diſtance, , and leave a ſpace: for ſowing more 
leeds, either to ſucceed theſe, or to be ſubſtitutes, if 
any accident happens to thoſe planted out. When the 

plants 
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plants are up, let air be admitted in mild weather, and 
now and then ſprinkle them with water. [For the fu- 
ture management of theſe plants, ſee_the ſucceeding 


months. ] 
| Herbaceous Plants. 


Various kinds of fibrous reoted herbaceous flowers 
ing plants may be tranſplanted in this month, particu- 
lacy in moiſt land, ſuch as pinks, ſweet Williams, 
columbines, Canterbury bells, catchfly, campanula, 
ſcarlet lychnis, roſe campion, rockets, batchelor's but- 
ton, Greek valerian tree, primroſe, fox glove, pe- 
rennial ſtarwort, holly - hock, French honey - ſuckle, 
perennial ſun · flower, &c.. Alſo thoſe. of a lower 
growth, as double daiſies, violets, London pride, 
primroſes, polyanthus, gentianella, hepatica, faxitrage, 
double chamomile, and many others. In planting the 
above, or any of theſe ſorts, let them be regularly 
mixed, fo as to vary the colours, as well as to have a 
proper ſucceſſhon of flowers intermixed during the ſea- 


ſon of blowing, 

| Flawermg Shrubs. 

- "Thoſe flowering ſhrubs which require pruning 
ſhould now be reduced into proper form by cutting out 
all dead branches, "thoſe that croſs each other, and 
all ſuch as are too long and ſtraggling, or interfere 
with its neighbouring ſhrubs, ſo that each plant may 
be ſeen diſtinctly, without hiding the others that ſtand 
more backward. The ground ſhould afterward be 


cleared of the cuttings or ſuckers, and dug up neatly, 


to-render the whole more agreeable to the eye. Many 
kind of ſhrabs may now be planted, provided the wea- 
ther is open, ſuch as lilacs, ſyringas, roſes, honey- 
fuckles, ſpirzas, laburnums, hypericums, Perſian lilac, 
bladder ſena, ſcorpion ſena, privet, Spaniſh broom, 
fumach, cytifſus, acacia euonymus, Guelder roſe, 
double flowering peach, double bloſſom cherry, dou- 
ble hawthorn, almonds, - double 'bramble, cornelian 
oberry, with various other ſorts, which may ſafely be 

5K / ' tranſplanted 
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tranſplanted, particularly if the ſoil is of a dry nature: 
but if the land is of a ſtrong loamy kind, the latter end 
of next month is ſoon enough for tranſplanting theſe 
kinds of ſhrubs, provided the ſpring is not very for- 
ward. In planting theſe ſhrubs, care ſhould be taken 
to place thoſe of the loweſt growth in front, and the. 
taller kinds more back, in ſuch manner, that when 
the plants are arrived to their perfection, each may be 
diſtinctly ſeen riſing one above che other. | 


Foreſt Trees. 


In dry gravelly lands moſt ſorts of foreſt trees may 
alſo be tranſplanted with ſafety, eſpecially ſtrong land. 


| Evergreens. | 
If the foil is dry and gravelly, the various kinds 


of hardy evergreens may be planted, ſuch as hollies, 


junipers, yews, phillyreas, alaternus, ilex, lauruſtinus, 
firs, pines, laurels, pyracanthus, Portugal laurels, &c. 
but if the land is of a different nature, the beginning 
of April will be ſufficiently ſoon for tranſplanting 


them, 
Willows. 


Weeping and common willows may in this month 
be planted in moiſt watery places. 'Theſe are eaſily 
propagated by cuttings or large branches. The me- 
thod is to make a hole with an iron bar, to the depth 
of about two feet, into which thruſt the bottom of the 
branch, obſerving to make the hole ſo big that the bark 
is not ſtripped up by putting the branch in, after which 
cloſe the hole up. 

Theſe branches may be twelve or fourteen feet in 
length, their lateral ſhoots ſhould be cut off, and the 
{ets choſen as ſtrait as poſſible. | 


Edgings of Box, &c. 
Box may any time this month be planted for edging 
of boxders, as it will oy take root. Alſo now re- 
ww pur 
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pair thoſe edgings that were formerly planted, by 
making good all gaps and deficiencies where the box 
has decayed. Ris | 


The method of planting box edgings is explained in 


the work of the flower garden for the month of Ja- 
rere nne. 

Pinks, daifies, or thrift, may alſo be planted for edg- 
ings. Either of theſe may be planted at about four 
inches aſunder in the row ; but as theſe kinds of edg- 
ings want replanting every other year, thoſe of box 
muſt therefore have the preference given, as it is not 
ſo liable to decay in gaps, and will laſt many years with- 
out replanting. 0 | 
Graſs Walks. 

Let the graſs walks and lawns be kept duly polled 
and rolled. Aſter the worm caſts are taken up with 
a wooden roller, let the ſurface be gone over with a 
roll of ftone or iron. This will make the bottom firm 
and ſmooth, and bring it into proper order for mowing 
next month: and, towards the end of the month, cut 
the edges of the walks or lawns with an edging iron, 
obſerving to cut off as little as poſſible ; for if much is 
cut off at a time, the borders will encroach on the 
walks, which will thereby'become too much contracted 


m width. | 

Turf may be laid in open weather any time this 
month, either to make new walks or lawns, or mend 
decayed places in old ones. Let it be beat well, and 


frequently rolled with a heavy roller. This will make 
it firm and even, and there will be no danger of its 


growth. 
| Sow Graſs Seeds. * 


But where graſs walks and lawns are required, and 
. turf not eaſily to. be obtained, then it is neceſſary to 
ſow the ſeeds of graſs. The beſt way is to procure the 
ſeed which grew on thoſe paſtures where the graſs is 


naturally fine and clear, or gle the trouble of keeping 
2 | 10 
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it from ſpiry or benty graſs will be very great, and it 
will ſcarce ever look bhandſome: but previous to ſow- 
ing it, the ground mult be firſt dug, picking out all 
kind of noxious weeds, and, when it has been laid even, 
and trod with the feet, it ſhould be very carefully raked 
over, and all the clods and ſtones taken off. This be- 
ing done, the ſeed is to be ſown pretty thick, that it 
may come up cloſe and ſhort. It muſt then be raked 
over again to cover the ſeed, that if the weather ſhould 
be windy it may not be blown away. It allo ought to 
be obſerved, that where graſs is ſown in gardens, either 
for lawns or walks, there ſhould always be a good 
quantity of the white trefoil or Dutch clover ſown with 
it; for this will make a fine turf, and continue the 
verdure longer than if ſown only with graſs. When 
the lawn or graſs plat is finiſhed, let it be gone over 
frequently with a wooden roll. If, when the graſs 
comes up, there ſhould be any bare ſpots where the 
feeds has not grown, they may be fown again, and the 
ground rolled, which will fix' the ſeeds, and the firit 
kindly ſhowers will bring up the grafs. If any trou- 
bleſome weeds in the following months come up a- 
mong the graſs, they ſhould be carefully cut up be- 
fore they grow too large, and this ſhould be repcated 


two or three times in the ſummer, which will effectu- 
ally deſtroy them; | | | 


"2 SEE Gravel Walks. © | | 

The grave walks ſhould be kept clean from litter 
of any fort, and often rolled- in dry weather. Thoſe 
walks that are full of ſmall weeds or mofs ſhould be 
turned, this will give them à freſh appearance; but if 
they arc-ngt much uſed, it is beſt to defer raking them 
till next month, that they may be ſettled, and more 

eie el Minodt bo nt dad e 
t id te i Clean the\Shrubbety. Lanai 
Let every part of the ſhrubbery that was dug up in 
ſormer months be kept clean from leaves, of other litten 
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that the flower roots interſperſed therein may come up 
without interruption, and add to the beauties of the 


ſpring. 


— — | — 


NURSERY GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein. 


” Dig between the Rows, &c. 


F the weather is open, the ground between the rows 

1 of trees and ſhrubs ſhould now be dug where it was 

omitted in former months, obſerving, as was directed 
in January, to take care to ſhorten all ſtraggling roots, 2 
and not to diſturb the principal ones. Let the ground | 
be dug a full ſpade deep, giving every ſpit a clean turn | 
off the ſpade, ſo that the weeds may be properly buried; 
by this the young roots will have room to extend them- | 

ſelves, be nearer the principal ſtems, and more fit for 

removal. This ſhould be obſerved, particularly with 

-ever:greens, by which the plants can be removed with 


a ball adhering to their principal roots, and render the ] 
more certain for growing. Let the ground be well \ 
trenched and cleared of all bad weeds where either de- } 
ciduous plants or evergreens are intended to be tranſ= } 
planted for a ſtock. | 
Take off Layers. f 
Thoſe kinds of trees or ſhrubs that have proper p 
roots may now be taken from their parent plants. C 
Theſe, when taken off, ſhould have their roots pro- th 
perly trimmed, and planted in rows in an open ſitu- t 
ation. The rows ſhould not be leſs than eighteen p 
inches, or two feet aſunder, and the plants ſhould be a 


teen inches from each 


put in at about fifteen or 
other 
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other in the row; but this diſtance of planting depends 
much on the kind and ſize of the plants. 


Lay hardy exotic Trees. 


Several hardy exotic trees may now be increaſed by 
layers, which would not ſucceed if laid in autumn. 
This work is performed by ſlitting the branches from a 
joint a little way up, and laying them in the earth a- 
bout five or ſix inches deep, the ground ſhould be 
well broken for their reception; but if they do not 
comply well in laying them down, provide hooked 
pegs, with which they may be ſecurely faſtened to the 
earth. Some twilt or bare the rind, and if it be out of 
the reach of the ground, they faſten a tub, or large 
pot, on proper ſupports, near the mother plant, which 
3s filled with good mould tor the reception of the layer. 
Several kinds are of ſo free a nature, that they require 
only to be bent in the ground to take root, obſerving to 
let a joint or two be under the ſurface, and ſhortening 
the extremity to two or three buds above the ground. 
The major part of thoſe laid at this ſeaſon will be ſuffi. 
ciently rooted,. ſo as to be fit to take off in autumn. 


Cuttings tranſplanted. 


The increaſe of flowering ſhrubs of all kinds by ſuc- 
kers may now be tranſplanted into the nurſery if the 
weather is open ; but if froſts prevail, it ſhould not 


be delayed when a thaw ſucceeds. 


Planting cuttings of Gooſeberries, &c. 


The different kinds of gooſeberries and currants 
may now be propagated from cuttings. For this pur- 
pole chuſe the laſt year's ſhoots, which in pruning are 
cut off from fruit-bearing branches; the ſtrongeſt of 
theſe are to be preferred ; ſhorten their tops to about 
twelve or fourteen inches, according to their ſtrength ; 
Plant them in rows, half their length in the ground, 
and at about a foot aſunder each way. Theſe ſhrubs 
| E 3 raiſed 
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raiſed from cuttings are by far preſerable to ſuckers, as 
the latter generally run into large wood, and the fruit 
they produce are very ſmall and trifling when compared 
with thoſe raifed from cuttings. Divers kinds of 
flowering ſhrubs may alſo be propagated by the ſame 
means. [The directions for doing it is explained in 


the works of the nurſery for January and October. j 


Sow Stones, Kernels, Ce. 


The kernels of apples and pears, alſo the ſtones of 
plumbs and cherries, may be ſown this month. Let a 
piece of good light ground be choſen ; mark it out in- 
to beds of three ſeet and a half wide, allowing between 
them fourteen inches for the alley ; place the ſtones a- 
bout an inch depth in the earth, and the kernels may 
be put in at half an inch deep. 

Alfo the ſeeds of hardy foreſt trees and ſhrubs ma 
now be ſown in beds of the fame dimenſions. The: 
ſhould be ſown as regular as poſſible, and covered ac- 
cording to the kind from half an inch to two inches 
deep. Thoſe of the larger kinds to have the greateſt 
depth in the mould, ſmooth the ſurface over, and lay 
ſome furze buſhes, or holly, to protect them from 
birds, &c. and let traps be ſet to catch mice. 


Plant Cheſnuts. 


Plant cheſnuts in this month, let the faireſt and 
ſoundeſt be picked out for this purpoſe, place them a- 
bout fix inches aſunder in rows, and the fame diſtance 
row from row, and cover them about four inches with 
mould, obſerving to place each cheſnut with the eye 
upwards. When fix rows have been planted, let a 
ſpace be left for an alley to get between them to clear 
the weeds that may ariſe ; then proceed with another 
bed of fix rows, and fo on till a ſufficient quantity is 
planted. 'The plants, when come up, will thrive ver 
well in this ſced-bed for two or three years, after whic 


they ſhould-be tranſplanted at a greater diſtance. | 
| | Prune 
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Prune Shrubs. 


Thoſe flowering ſhrubs, &c. that want pruning» 
ſhould in this month be finiſhed, obſerving to take off 
all ſuckers that ariſe from the roots, cutting out all 
irregular branches, and ſuch ſhoots that are dead, and 
ſhortening thoſe that remain in ſuch manner as to form 
an handſome head. 

Seedling Stocks. 

Young ſeedling ſtocks raiſed from ſeed laſt year, 
and intended for the purpoſes of budding and grafting, 
may now be tranſplanted from the beds where they 
were ſown. ' hoſe that are ſmall may be planted in 
beds at the diſtance of eight or nine inches aſunder in 
the rows; but for thoſe of a larger growth, they ſhould 
be planted in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and fif- 
teen inches from one another in the rows ; but this 
diſtance is to be underſtood of thoſe which are intended 
to remain for budding or grafting. | 

Tranſplanting Foreſl Trees, &c. 


All forts of hardy foreſt trees may now be tranſplant- 
ed ; but the ſooner in this month the better, provided 
the weather will permit. Obſerve to prune the roots, 
and ſhorten the lateral ſhoots, but not to cut off the ex- 
tremity. Fruit trees may allo be removed, as there is 
little danger of their ſucceeding if tranſplanted at this 


ſeaſon. 
Head down Stocks. | 

Towards the end of the month, if the buds begin to 
ſwell, and the weather mild, the heads of thoſe ſtocks, 
which were budded laſt ſummer, ſhould be cut down 
at about four or five inches above the inſertion of the 
bud; and thoſe cut down laſt year, ſhould have the 
ſtump above the bud taken off cloſe to it, and the 
young ſhoot from thence ariſing muſt be ſhortened to 


our or five eyes. - 
Cut Grafts, 


If the weather is ſo ſevere, and the ſpring late, ſo as 


to render the ſtocks unfit for grafting this month, that 
| operation- 
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operation muſt be deferred until the next; but the 
cyons or grafts ſhould be collected in readineſs, and 
cut off at the beginning of this month, in the choice 
of which obſerve that they are young ſhoots of the laſt 
year, that they are taken from healthy fruitful trees, 
and to prefer thoſe grafts which are taken from lateral 
or horizontal branches to thoſe taken from perpendi- 
cular ſhoots- Theſe grafts ſhould be cut off from the 
trees before the buds begin to ſwell, they ſhould be 
then laid in the ground, with the cut downwards, 
burying them half their length, and covering their tops 
with litter to prevent their drying ; and if a ſmall 
joint of the former year's wood be cut with the cion, 
it will preſerve it the better, but when it is to be graſted 
- this muſt be cut off ; for grafts muſt be cut to a proper 
length before they are inſerted into the ſtocks ; but till 
then the ſhoots ſhould remain their full length as they 
were taken from the tree, which will preſerve their 
Juices better for joining with the ſtock. If theſe 
grafts are to be carried to a conſiderable diſtance, it 
will be proper to put their cut ends intoa lump of clay, 
and to wrap them up in moſs, which will preſerve 
them freſh for a month or longer ; but theſe ſhould be 
cut off earlier from the trees than thoſe which are to be 
grafted near the place where the trees are growing. 


Grafting. 

If the weather is favourable, and the ſpring forward, 
the operation of grafting may be performed towards 
the latter end of this month. The proper ſorts to be- 
| gin with are apples, 1 plumbs, and cherries. 
ere are different methods uſed in grafting, but firſt 

it is neceſſary to give a few general directions previous 
to the operation : that is to notice, that all ſuch trees 
as are of the ſame genus or family, or thoſe which 
agree in their flower and fruit, will take upon each 
other; for inſtance, all nut trees may be ſafely grafted 
on each other, as may alſo the plum bearing trees, 
under which head may be reckoned not only the ſeve- 


ral 
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ral ſorts of plums, but alſo the almond, peach, necta- 
rine, and apricot, which agree exactly in their general 
characters, and by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
all other trees; but many of theſe are very ſubject to 
emit large quantities. of gum from ſuch parts of the 
trees as are deeply cut or wounded, which in tender 
trees of this kind, viz. peaches and nectarines, being 
more common and hurtful, it is found to be the ſureſt 
method to bud or inoculate them. {For the method of 
doing it, fee July. ] Pears are in common grafted upon 
ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of any of their own kinds ; 
they are alſo grafted on quince ſtocks, which are gene- 
rally raiſed by cuttings, layers, or ſuckers. Pears grafted 
on theſe Kocks are proper for walls or eſpaliers. Apples 
ſhould be grafted on ſtocks raiſed from kernels of the 
ſame kinds of fruit ; but for dwarf trees intended for 
eſpaliers, they are beſt on codlin or Paradiſe ſtocks, 
raiſed either from ſuckers, or by cuttings or layers. 
Theſe ſtocks are leſs luxuriant in growth than thoſe of 
other kinds of apple trees, and are therefore more fit 
for eſpaliers, as they can be kept in a much narrower 
compals, and will bear ſooner. Cherries are propaga- 
ted by grafting, or budding them upon ſtocks raiſed 


from the ſtones of the common wild cherfy, or on 


thoſe kinds that are free of growth, If the trees are 
intended for dwarts, the graft need not be above five 
or ſix inches from the ground ; but ſtandard cherries 


are generally grafted, or budded, at the height of five 


or ſix feet. 


Plums, as was obſerved before, ſhould be grafted 
upon plum ſtocks ; the beſt kind for this purpoſe are 
thoſe ſtocks raiſed from the muſcle, or common white-- 


pear plum. 


Maſt bearing trees will alſo take upon each other, 


and thoſe whoſe wood is ſoft will do well if grafted in 
the common way ; but thoſe of a more firm contexture, 
and that are flow growers, ſhould be grafted by ap- 
proach. By obſerving this rule we ſhall ſeldom miſ- 
carry, provided the * be rightly performed, 
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and at a proper ſeaſon, unleſs the weather ſhould prove 
very bad. It is by this method, and budding, that 
many exotic trees are not only propagated, but alſo 
rendered hardy enough to endure the cold of our 
climate in the open air ; for being grafted upon ſtocks 
of the ſame family that are hardy, the grafts are ren- 
dered more capable of enduring the cold, as has been 
experienced in moſt of our valuable fruits and curious 
trees which were formerly tranſplanted hither from 


more ſoutherly climates. | 


Tools, &c. uſed in Grafting. 

Before the different operations of grafting is begun, 
the following tools. and materials ought to be provided, 
viz. a ſmall handfaw to cut off the heads of large ſtocks, 
a good ſtrong knife to make clefts in the ſtocks, a ſharp 
ſmaller knife made for the purpoſe to cut the grafts, 
a grafting chiſſel, a ſmall mallet, ſome new and ſtron 
baſs or woollen yarn, and a quantity of clay, which 
ſhould be prepared a month before it is uſed in the fol- 
lowing manner: get ſome ſtrong fat loam, and mix 


with it ſome new horſe dung; if you cut a little ſtraw 


or hay very ſmall, and mix mongſt it, the loam will 
hold-together the better, and if there be a quantity of 
falt added to it, it will prevent the clay from dividing 
in dry weather. This compound ſhould be well ftir- 


red together, and water put to it and worked up in the 


man:er of making mortar ;- after which it ſhould be 
frequently moiſtened and ſtirred until wanted for uſe, 
obſerving not to expoſe it to froſts or drying winds. 
Of late years ſome have made uſe of another compoſi- 
tion for grafting, which has anſwered the fame inten- 
tion as the clay juſt preſcribed. This is compoſed of 
turpentine, bees-wax,' and roſin melted together, which 
brought to a proper conſiſtence, may be put on the 
ſtock round the graft in the ſame manner as clay uſual] 
is applied; and though it be not a quarter of an inch 
thick, yet it will keep out the air more effectually then 
the clay, and as the cold will harden it, there is no 
* | ; danger 
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danger of its being hurt by the froſt, which is very apt 
to cauſe the clay to crack, and ſometimes fall off ; and 
when the hot weather comes, this mixture will melt 
and fall off without any trouble. But this laſt compo» 
ſition will ſcarce ever be brought into general practice 
for the following reaſons: firſt, the trouble of having a. 
fire near hand to keep it to a ſoft conſiſtence: ſe- 
condly, if it is applied too hot, it will greatly injure the 
graft, if not entirely prevent its junction with the ſtock : 
and thirdly, the preference will always be given to clay, 
as it Will retain a moiſture, whereby the graft will re- 
ceive nouriſhment in dry weather, and thereby pre- 
vent the parts that are joined from ſhrivelling or ſhrink- 
ing, and can, be more expeditiouſly applied where a - 
large number of ſtocks are gratted | 


Different Methods uſed in Grafting. 


There are ſeveral ways of grafting, the principal of. 
which are the following : | 


Grafting in the Rind, alſa called Crown-grafting, and 
Sheulder-grafting. 


This is only proper for large trees, where either the 
head or large branches are cut off horizontally, and is. 
ſeldom practiſed but on pear or apple trees, whoſe 
ſorts turn out bad, and is either intended to change the 
kind, or to renew the tree with freſh bearing wood. 
The top of the tree or branch being cut off, and pared: 
ſmooth, get the grafts ready by cutting one ſide flat, 
and floping for about two inches in length, with a 
ſhoulder to reſt upon the crown of the ſtock, and pare- 
off only a little of the bark towards each edge of the 
other fide of the graft ; then with a ſmall wedge driven 
down gently between the bark and wood, of the ſtock, 
let the rind be ſo raiſed as to admit the cion to enter 
about two inches,. ſo as the ſhoulder of the graft may 
meet, and cloſely join the crown of the ſtock, and aſter 
the number of cions are inſerted (which may be three, 

| E. 6. four,, 
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four, or five, according to the ſize of the ſtock) the 
whole crown ſhould be well clayed over, ſo as no wet 
can lodge, leaving two eyes of the cions uncovered. 
This method of grafting of late years has been much 
diſcontinued, owing to the ill ſucceſs which it has been 
attended with from the cions being frequently blown 
out by ſtrong winds after they have made ſtrong ſhoots, 
which has happened after they have had four or five 
years growth, ſo that wherever this method is prac- 
tiſed there ſhould be ſtakes faſtened to ſupport the 
grafts by tying them to it, until they have almoſt co- 
vered the ſtock. This method of grafting is generally 

rformed the latter end of March, or the beginning of 
April, as at that time the bark will more readily ſepa- 
rate from the wood to admit the cions or grafts. 


Gleft-grafting, alſo termed Stock or Slit-graſting. 


mis is practiſed upon ſtocks or trees of a leſſer ſize, 
and may be uſed with ſucceſs where the rind of the ſtocks 
is not too thick. The method of doing it is, to cut off the 
head of the ſtock with a ſtrong knife or faw, and pare it 
ſmooth. This done, fix upona ſmooth part of the ſtock for 
the graft to be inſerted ; cut the back part thereof about 


an inch and a half ſloping. This done prepare the cion © 


by cutting it ſo as to leave four or five eyes of the lower 
part: the cut ſhould be floping, in form of a wedge, 
about an inch and a half or two inches in length, being 
careful to leave that fide which is to be placed outwards 
much thicker than the other. The cion being thus 
ready, make a flit downward the middle of the top of 
the Bock, and croſs ways to the part floped off, obſer- 
ving not to flit further than is neceſſary for the reception 
of the graft: then drive the grafting chiſſel into the 
cleft of the Rock at the back part to keep it open for 
putting in the graft, which ſhould be carefully placed 
in the cleft, with the thickeſt edge outwards, in ſuch 
manner that the rind of the cion and that of the ſtock 
may fit exactly; for if theſe do not unite they will not 

| ſucceed. 
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ſucceed. The grafting cheſſel may then be removed, 
care being taken not to diſplace the graft; this done 
let it be immediately tied with ſome new and ſtrong 
baſs, that is of a ſoft and pliable nature, neatly turning 
it round the graft and ſtock ſeveral times, obſerving to 
keep the graſt in its due poſition ; then the whole 
ſhould be clayed over an inch or more above the top 
of the ſtock, and ſomewhat lower than the bottom part 
of the graft ; but a due thickneſs ſhould be left on 
every ſide of the graft and ſtock, ſo as to appear, when 
finiſhed, in the ſhape of a nine pin, obſerying to cloſe 
it well in every part, that no wet, wind, or ſun, can 

enetrate the fit, ſo as to deſtroy the grafts ; the whole 
intention of claying being for this purpoſe. If the 
ſtocks are large enough to admit two grafts; then they 
may be cut horizontally, and ſlit quite acroſs, and the 
cions placed on each fide, as before directed. Sto:ks 
of a ſtill larger growth may admit of four cions; this 
is done urthe ſame manner, obſerving not to cleave the 
ſlits acroſs, but parallel to each other: the grafts may 
be fixed in the ſtocks, two on each fide, and bound 
and clayed as before. This kind of grafting may like- 
wiſe be performed on branches of trees that bear fruit, 
either to change the ſort already produced, or to have 
different kinds on the ſame tree. 


Whip -grafting, alſo called Tongue-grafting, 
Is moſt commonly practiſed of any, - eſpecially 
for ſmall ſtocks, becauſe the cions much ſooner 
cover the tops of the ſtacks in this method, than 


any other. This is performed by cutting off the 


head of the ſtock ſloping, and to a convenient 
height, ſo as to anſwer in ſize nearly with the 
graft or cion: the place being fixed upon which 
ſhould be a ſmooth part, pare off the rind with a little 
of the wood in a ſloping manner upwards about an 
inch, or an inch and a half in length ; then prepare 


the cion by cutting it alſo ſloping, ſo as exaCtly to Pro 
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the cut part of the ſtock as if cut from the ſame place, 
- that the two rinds of both cion and ſtock may form 
in every part equally and exactly; then cut a lit or 
tongue about half an inch upward, and another ſlit 


ſhould be made in the ſlope of the ſtock toward the 


upper part downwards, to receive the tongue of the 
cion: the graft ſhould then be carefully placed fo that 
the rinds of both may very nicely fit, then uſe a liga- 
eture of baſs to faſten the cion, ſo that it may not be 
eaſily diſplaced, and afterwards clay it over, as in the 
former methods of grafting. 


Roat-grafting 


Conſiſts in grafting upon a root. The manner of 
performing it 18, to take a graſt of the tree you defign 
to propagate, and a ſmall piece of the root of another 
tree of the fame kind, or very near it, or pieces of 
roots cut from ſuch trees as you tranſplant and whip 
graft them, binding them well together. This may be 
planted where it is intended to ſtand for good; for the 
pieces of root will draw ſap and feed the graft as the 
ſtock does in the other methods. 


Grafting by approach, or Inarchung. 
This operation is performed on ſuch kinds of 


trees that will not ſucceed by common grafting or 


budding, and is uſed when the ſtock intended to 
be uw Þ on, and the tree from which the graſt is 
to be taken, ſtand ſo near, or can be brought ſo near, 
that they may be joined together ; for the graft is not 
to be ſeparated from the mother plant, till ſome months 
after the operation is performed ; neither ſhould the 
head of the ſtock be cut off before that time, except 
the graft cannot otherwiſe be conveniently fixed. The 
method of performing this operation is as follows : 
ſuppoſe you want to inarch ſome branches of trees, and 
that the faid branches are three, four, or five ſeet from 
the ground; and ſuppoſe the ſtocks you would graft 

upon 
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upon to be in pots, in ſuch caſe there ſhould be a 
ſlight ſtage erected cloſe to, and as high as the branches 
of the tree; upon this ſtage the pots which contain 
the ſtocks ſhould be placed ; then take one of the 
branches you would inarch, bring the body of the 
faid branch to touch that of the ſtock at ſuch a height 
as is moſt convenient, and where the ſtock and graft 
are nearly of a ſize, mark the parts where they will 
moſt readily join together, then in that part of the 
branch pare away the bark and wood about one third 
of its thickneſs, and about three inches in length: 
after the ſame manner cut the ſtock in the place where 
the graft is to be united of the fame length, ſo that the 
rind of both may join equally together; then cut a 
little tongue upwards in the graft, and make a notch 
downwards in the ſtock to admit it, ſo that when they 
are joined the notch or {lit in the ſtock, will receive 


the tongue of the graft ; this will prevent their flipping | 
from each other, and the graft will more cloſely unite 


with the ſtock: after the parts are exactly joined, tie them 
with baſs, or other ſoft tying ; then cover the place 
with good grafting clay, or the' compolition before 
mentioned, to prevent the air from entering to dry 
the wound, or the wet from getting in to rot the ſtock : 
you ſhould alſo fix a ſtrong ftake in the ground, to 
which that part of the ſtock, together with the graft 
ſhould be failened, to prevent the wind from breaking 
them aſunder, which is often the caſe when this pre- 
caution is not obſerved. In this manner they are to 
remain about four months in which time they will 


be ſufficiently united, and the graft may then be cut 


from the mother tree, obſerving to flope it, off cloſe 
to the ſtock, and to cut the_head of the ſtock cloſe to 
the graft ; the clay and bandage ſhould alſo be taken 
off, and if the grafted part is gently tied -again, and 
covered with freſh clay, it will be of great ſervice to- 
the graft: by this kind of grafting many kinds -of 
trees may be propagated ; but if the trees and ſtocks 
grow in the common ground, and the branches are 
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ſo ſituated as to admit of this operation without pots, 
the ſtocks may be planted in the ground near them, 
or they may be grafted on thoſe which have accidentally. 
ariſen by the tree; but it is to be remarked that all 
thoſe trees grafted by this method are generally 
ſtubborn in their growth, and are not near ſo thriv- 
ing as thoſe propagated by the ſormer methods of 


graſting. 


GREEN-HOUSE. 


[ 


General Management thereof. 


HE green-houſe will now require great care. 
| Freſh air and water, that have been with-held fo 
long from the plants, on account of the ſeverity of the 
weather, muſt now be admitted more freely ; for if the 
air is of a mild temperature, .the middle of the day 
warm, and the nights not very ſharp, let this needful 
aſſiſtance be given to them : ler the ſhutters be kept 
back for the firſt day or two, and the next, let the 
windows be opened a little way ; but obſerve to ſhut 
them early in the evening, according to the warmth 
or chillineſs of the air; let ſome mould, ſuited to the 
nature of the plants, be brought into the green-houſe, 
and two or three days after that, carefully looſen the 
earth on the ſurface of the pots and tubs, obſerving not 
to damage the roots, and when it is well looſened 
ſome little depth, let ſo much be taken off, and the 

lace of it ſupplied with the freſh mould that was 
Coke in for the purpoſe ; this will be ſerviceable to 
the plants: at the fame time cleanlineſs ſhould be re- 
membered, let all cobwebs, &c. be carefully ſwept 
down; let all dead or decaying leaves be picked off where - 
ever they appear; and it foulneſs of any kind, mouldi- 
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neſs, or inſets, be found on any of the leaves or 
branches, let them be waſhed and wiped away, keep- 
ng both plants and houſe intirely free from filth or 
iter. 

Myrtles, oranges, and other woody plants, ſhould 
have frequent refreſhings of water, when air can be 
admitted into the houſe to dry up the damps occaſioned 
thereby; but let it be but little at a*time: the pots 
and tubs ſhould be often examined ; thoſe that appear 
dry muſt have water given them now and then, ob- 
ſerving that too much at a time will prove very in- 


jurious, eſpecially if the kinds are of a ſucculent na- 
ture, 


Heading down and feiſting Orange Trees, &c. 
If old orange or lemon trees have irregular heads in 


this month, they ſhould be reduced into a better form; 
this ig done by ſhortening the branches that ariſe too 


far, thinning them out where they happen to be too 
thick, and diveſting the tree of all thoſe that -are 
damaged or decayed: when the tree is thus pruned, 


let the ſtems and branches be well waſhed and cleaned; - 


remove the tree out of the tub or pot it grew in, 
carefully preſerving the ball of earth entire ; then pare 
off the top of the ball, and the matted roots at the ſides 
and bottom; let ſome good rich loamy earth be in 
readineſs ; place ſome tiles or ſhells over the holes in 
the bottom of the pot or tub, and put ſome of the 
earth in, then place the root of the tree on it ; let the 
ſtem be perfectly upright, and fill up round the ball 
with the mould ; which done, give a little water to 
ſettle the earth ; and if there is the conveniency of a 
' glaſs caſe, it would be greatly to the advantage of the 
tree to plunge it into a bark-bed, or one of dung, 
whoſe heat is very moderate within the caſe ; this 
will greatly facilitate the trees taking root, and the 
moiſture ariſing from the bed will keep the ſtem and 
branches in a ſupple ſtate, whereby the young _ 
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will come out more freely. But if orange or lemon trees 
have their heads very much decayed, they ſhould be 
taken out of the pots, and the earth ſhaken entirely 
from the roots ; theſe ſhould be pruned cloſer, the tops 
and branches cut of, fo as to be leſt but a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the place where the ſtocks are inoculated ; 
waſh with warm water all the parts of the trees, and 
plant fingly in pots or tubs juſt large enough to con- 
tain their roots in new mould, ſhaking the tubs or pots 
at times to make the earth ſettle well among the roots: 
they are then to be ſet in the bark bed, in the ſtove or 
glaſs-caſe, obſerving that the heat is moderate; and 
when they begin to puſh, they ſhould be watered from 
time. to time, head and ſtem, as well as root, with 
water that has ſtood in the ſtove a day and night be- 
fore it is wanted. The heads of myrtles, and other 
woody plants, that have grown rude, may now be re- 
duced to a regular order; and the trees ſhould be 
ſhifted into freſh pots, if neceſſary, or elſe the mould 
ſhould be taken out from the top of the pot, and freſh 
earth put in its room. 


— 
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STOVE, or HOT-HOUSE. 
Management of Pine-apple Plants. 


T F the bark-bed wherein the pine apple-plants are 
plunged was not ſtirred up in the former month, it 
{hould not be omitted now, as by delaying it the plants 
will receive ſuch a check for want of a due proportion of 
bottom · heat, as to cauſe the fruit to be ſmall and trifling ; 
therefore jn doing it, let the pats be taken out of the 


bed, and a trench opened at one end thereof; turn it 
over 
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over almoſt to the bottom in ſuch manner, that the 
whole may be well ſtirred, breaking the lumps that 
may ariſe, and lay the ſurface ſmooth and even; this 
ſtirring will bring on a freſh fermentation, by which 
means the bark will. recover a growing lively heat; 
but if the tan is much reduced or waſted, it is ne- 
ceflary to add ſome freſh bark, by which means the 
bed will have its heat renewed : when this is done let 
the pots be immediately plunged to their rims as be- 
fore, nothing can be of greater ſervice to the free 
growth of the fruit, which now appears, than to keep 
a good bottom heat in the bed where the plants are 
plunged : the ſame attention ſhould be given to the 
young ſucceſſion plants that are in the nurſery- pit; 
for if the heat is not kept up to a due temperature, 
the major part of the plants will ſhow their fruit a 
year before the proper time. Frequent refreſhings of 


water ſhould be given to the pine plants, which will 


make their fruit ſwell apace ; but obſerve not to give 
too much at a time, and to avoid letting the water 
fall into -the hearts, to prevent which a tin funnel, 
or pipe, may be provided: this may bein two or three 
parts, in order that it may be ſhortened or lenthened, 
as it may be moſt inconvenient, by which the water 
may be conveyed to any part of the pots without wet- 
ting the hearts of the plants. If the weather 1s not 
mild, the fires ſhould be kept up, particularly on morn- 
ings and evenings, andif ſevere all day, care being taken 
that they are not a as the intention of fires is 
only to expel the cold, which would be prejudicial to 
the plants; for in other reſpects, fire-heat is rather a 
diſſervice to them. If the weather is quite mild, and 
the day clear, freſh air may be admitted to the pine 
8 with this caution, to let the glaſſes down 

ut a little way, and for only two or three hours in the 
middle of the day. 
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Care of tender Exotics. 


The tender exotic plants that are kept in the ſtove, 
if of the woody kinds, ſhouid often be refreſhed with 
Water, not only to their roots, but alſo over their heads 
or branches, eſpecially thoſe ſorts which are apt to con- 
tract filth or inſects, ſuch as the Cape jaſmine, coffee 
tree, double alcander, &c. but melon-thiſtles, torch- 
thiſtles, aloes, euphorbiums, and ſuch kinds that are of 
a ſucculent nature, ſhould have very little water given 
them at this ſeaſon ; obſerving nut to let any of theſe 
kinds have too much at a time, and to make a proper 
difference in watering thoſe that are ſucculent, from ſuch 
as are of a more firm and woody texture. Cleanlineſs 
is alſo neceſſary for the welfare of the tender plants: 
let this not be neglected where any dead or decaying 
leaves appear ; they ſhould be Lak. off, and carried 
out of the houſe ; duſt, filth, or inſects, that may at any 
time gather on the ſtems, ſhoots or leaves, ſhould be 
waſhed off with a ſponge and warm water; for if any 
foulneſs is permitted to remain, the perſpiring pores 
will be ſtopt up by degrees, and the whole plant ren- 
dered unhealthy. | | | 


Cucumbers. 

Cucumber ſeeds may ftill be ſown in the ſtove, to 
ſucceed thoſe of laſt month; the plants ſo raiſed are 
referable to thoſe that are obtained from the dung 
ds, as the ſudden tranſition from a moiſt air to a dry 
one, frequently occaſions ſuch plants to miſcarry. | For 
the method of railing and managing cucumber plants, 

ſee the ſtove for the month of January. ] 


For Beans. 


French heans may now be planted in pots or 
boxes, to ſucceed thoſe put in laſt month; and the 
plants that are up, ſhould have wator giver to them 
frequently. 
Force 
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Force Roſes, &c. 


Roſes, honey-ſuckles, carnations, pinks, ſweet Wil- 
liams, or other flowering plants which are not early 
blowers in the natural ground, may now be put into 
the houſe for forcing out their flowers. The roſe trees, 
which were put in laſt month, ſhould have frequent 
waterings, otherwiſe they will be infeſted with inſects; 
the buds of the flowers ſhould be often, and careful 
examined, to prevent a kind of grub or worm (whi 
are common on theſe plants) from eating them, and 
ſpoiling the bloſſoms. WE 


Strawberries. 


The ſtrawberry ons in the ſtove ſhould oſten 
e 


be watered, for if the pots are ſuffered to become dry, 
che fruit will be of but ſmall account. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Dr 


Work to be done therein. 
P eas. 


* FNONTINUE to ſow the large kinds of peas onee 
a fortnight, ſuch as the Spaniſh moratta and mar- 
rowfat. Theſe ſhould be ſown thin in the rows at a- 
bout two inches atunder, and the rows not leſs than 
five feet diſtance, the drills may be about two inches 
deep. | 
he Charlton, and other ſorts of hot-ſpur peas may 
now be ſown in open ſituations in drills four feet aſun- 
der. Let the earth be drawn to the ſtems of thoſe that 
are up, which will greatly ſtrengthen them for bearing. 


Beans, 


Beans ſhould alſo be planted to ſucceed thoſe put in 
the ground the former month. The Windſor, Mum- 
ford, or long-pod beans are very proper for this ſeaſon. 
Theſe ſhould be planted at leaſt three feet and a half 
row from row, and about fix or ſeven inches diſtance 
from each other in the rows, and to have a regular 
ſupply for the table, the planting ſhould be repeated eve- 
ry fortnight, 

Sow Cabbage and Savey Seeds. 


Sow on an open piece of ground the ſeeds of cab- 
bages and Savoys for autumn and winter, uſe ; let the 


2 earth 
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earth be well broken, and divided into beds about three 
feet and a half wide, to receive each ſort by itſelf; rake 
the furface ſmoothly over, and fow the ſeeds evenly 
and moderately thick ; cover them about a quarter of 
an inch with mould: if the weather proves dry, give 
them frequent refreſhings of water, and protect them 
when coming up from the birds, by putting a net over 
the beds. | | | 
So alſo red cabbage ſeed in the ſame manner to 
faiſe plants for winter uſe. 


Plant Cabbages. 


'The cabbage plants of different kinds which hay 
not been put out for good the former month, ſhoul 
now be. tranſplanted into an open piece of good rich 
ground, at the diſtance of two feet and a half each way, 
where they are to remain until they are fit to cut; but 
thoſe of the ſmaller growth may be planted at. a Jeſs 
ſpace aſunder. | 


Thoſe young cabbage or Savoy plants which were 


raiſed on a hot · bed laſt month, ſhould now be put out. 


at about four inches aſunder on a bed of, freſh rich 
earth, and occaſionally watered in dry weather, obſer · 
ving to protect them from ſevere weather, which ſomes» 
times prevail in March. 2 


. Carreis and Parſueps, 
"Carrots and parſnep ſeeds ſhould now be ſown for 


the principal crop, if omitted laſt month. Let a light 
piece of ground be choſen ; this ſhould be well trenched 
two ſpades depth. Let the ſpits be taken thin, the 
lumps of earth well broken, and the large ſtones pick- 
ed out, ſo that the roots may meet with no obſtruction 
to their running long and ſtrait. The ground thus 
trenched, and the ſurſace made even, take the oppor- 
tunity of a calm day and dry weather to ſow the ſeeds: 
which done, let the ground be regularly trodden, and 
rake the ſurface thereof in a ſmooth and even ts ; 

ut 
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but if the ground 1s inclinable to be wet, the treading 


ſhould be omitted, but let it be ſmoothed over wi 


the rake, taking care, as much as poſlible, to make no 
more footſteps than can be avoided. 


Onions and Leeks. 


he principal crop of onions and leeks ſhould in this 
month be ſown. he ground intended for the recep- 
tion of theſe ſeeds, ſhould be of a light' rich nature, 
it ſhould be well dug up, and if ſome rotten dung is 


added, the plants will receive great advantage thereby, 


not only in expediting their growth, but alſo in en- 
larging the ſize of the roots. The ground adapted for 
onions, after it is well worked with. the ſpade, and all 
lumps, &c. broken, ſhould be levelled to a ſmooth 
and even ſurface for the reception of the ſeeds. Let 
theſe be ſown when the ground will eaſily bear the 
rake, ſo that the greater part of the ſeeds may be cover- 
ed in a regular and even manner. If the ground is of 
a light nature, it may be neceſſary to tread it ſlightly 
over after the ſeeds are ſown. | 
This will prevent their being raked up in heaps, and 


the ſeeds, by this means, will be buried to their pro- 


. 


depth when raked 9vyer, and ariſe regularly, and 
- fit for hoeing out. But if the ground is of a 
ſtrong nature, or like to bind, the treading ſhould be 
omitted, as the ſecds by that uſage, if the weather 
proves dry, will be prevented from getting out of the 
rounds 3 it is therefore in ſuch land better to ſow the 
ſeeds in beds of four feet width, whereby they may be 
raked in by ſtanding on the alleys between. | 
A bed ſhould alſo be appropnated for pickling onions 
to be ſown at this ſeaſon, the management and ſowing 
is the ſame as the aforementioned, obſerving to ſow 
the ſeeds pretty thick, their not being thinned out af- 
terwards will be a means to keep them to a ſmall ſize, 
and thereby render them more fit for the uſe in- 
tended. | 


Onions 
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Onions ſor Sced. 
The largeſt and moſt handſome of the Jaſt year's 


onions, which have been reſerved through the winter, 
ſhould now be put in for ſeeds if omitted laſt month: 
obſerve in chuſing them, that no rottenneſs or blemiſhes 
appear, picking out thoſe that are perfectly ſound. For 
the method of planting them, &c. ſee the work of 
the kitchen garden for February. 


Leeks. 


Leek ſeed may be ſown in beds after the manner as 
thoſe directed for onions ; but as they are to be planted 
out hereafter, the manner of doing it is explained in 
the months of June and July. Leeks may, as well as 
onions, be now tranſplanted for ſeed ; the ſtouteſt and 
beſt ſhaped plants ſhould be choſen for this purpoſe. 


Turni pt. 


In moiſt land the early Dutch turnep may now be 
ſown ; the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered pretty thin, and even 
in the broad - caſt way (if the ſummer proves wet) theſe 
will come in at a very acceptable time; but avoid ſow- 
ing under trees or ſhady places, for in ſuch ſituations 
the plants will draw up to ſeed before the bottoms are 
got to the ſize fit for ule. 


- Spinach, Cc. 


Sow ſpinach once a fortnight, either between the 
rows of cabbages, beans, or. cauliflowers that are now 
put out, or on an open piece ; mix a little radiſh ſeeds 
with the ſpinach ; when the ſeed is fown, flightly tread 
the ground and rake it over: the proper ſort of ſeed to 
ſow at this ſeaſon, is the ſmooth ſeeded or broad Jeaved 
kind of ſpinach. "The ſpinach which was ſown laſt 
autumn, ſhould be hoed and cleared from weeds 
and the crops ſown laſt 1 2 that are now up, my#it 
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be weeded, and the plants thinned to five or {ix inches 
aſundet with a ſmall hoe. T; 


Lettuce, 


Sow once a fortnight the different kinds of lettuce, 
ſuch as the white or How Coſs, brown Dutch, 
Sileſia, and common cabbage. The ground intended 
for theſe ſeeds ſhould be of a rich nature, and clear 
from walls, pales, or hedges ; let the ſeeds be ſown of 
a moderate thickneſs, and ſlightly raked over. Thoſe 
lettuce plants which have been preſerved the winter, 
either under frames, or in warm borders, ſhould now 
be tranſplanted in a more open ſituation, in good rich 

round, at about a foot diſtance from each other; but 
in drawing them out from the bed the ſtouteſt ma 
left at ten or twelve inches from each other ; ch 
will turn in beſore thoſe that are removed, and there- 
fore be ſooner fit for uſe. The young lettuce plants 
which were raiſed laſt month on flight hot beds, ſhould 
alſo be tranſplanted either into freſh beds in the na- 
tural ground, or if large enough, may be put out 
where they are intended to perfect themſelves. 


Cauliflower. 

Cauliflower ſeeds may now be ſown for a late crop, 
either on a ſlight hot-bed, as directed in February, or 
on a bed of rich mould in the natural ground, in a 
well ſheltered place; but the plants ariſing from this 
ſowing will only ſucceed in very moiſt rich land, un- 
leſs the ſummer proves uncommonly wet. Thoſe 
cauliflower plants that were raiſed from ſeeds the laſt 
month, will now be of a bigneſs for tranſplanting ; a 
flight hot-bed muſt. be ready for their reception, and 
covered with about ſix inches of fine rich earth: let 
the plants be carefully taken up from the ſeedling bed, 
and ſet in this, at the Yiſtance of two or three inches 
every way ; the plants muſt then be watered, and 


thaded with matts till they have taken good root, one 
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which they ſhould have the free air every fine day, 
that by degrees they may be brought to a hardineſs 
for tranſplanting for good next month. | 

Thoſe cauliflower plants which have ſtood the winter, 
either in frames or warm borders, ſhould now be 
planted out where they are to perfect themſelves ; the 
ground cannot be too rich for theſe plants : let plent 
of rotten dung be trenched in, and the earth we 
broken; put out the plants at two feet and a half aſun- 
der each way, and Ge radiſh and ſpinach ſeeds may 
be ſown between, and the ground raked ſmoothly over, 
ſo as not to bury the hearts of the cauliflower plants. 

'The cauliflower plants that are under bell or hand 
glaſſes, ſhould be thinned, leaving only one or two 
plants under each glaſs; the plants which are taken 
out may. be tranſplanted as thoſe aforementioned ; the 
remainder ſhould have the earth drawn up to their 


ſtems, which will ſtrengthen and promote their growth, 


obſerving to keep the glaſſes over them as long as con- 
venient ; but theſe muſt be conſtantly kept raiſed on 
props, that the plants may have a good ſhare of air, 
and in mild days they may be quite taken off, and 
when a ſoft ſhower happens, the plants ſhould receive 
the benefit thereof. 


Beet. 


Sow the ſeeds of beet, if omitted the former mont; 


let the ground be well worked and trenched, ſow the 
ſeeds moderately thin, and rake the ground over after 
it is trod, | 


Hamburgh Parſley, &c. 


The ſeeds of the Hamburgh, or large rooted parſley, . 


may now be ſown in an open ſituation, on light rich 

land; and when the plants are up, they ſhould be hoed 

out, to the diſtance of fix or ſeven inches, | 
F 2 The 
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I The curled, and common parſley, chervil, &c. may 
be now ſown in ſhallow drills, eight or nine inches 
aſunder, and covered ſlightly with earth, obferving 
to ſow each ſort ſeparate. Parſley may be fown in a 
ſingle drill, along the edges of the borders or beds 
next. the foot paths ; this will be both uſeful and 


ornamental. 
Cbhardoont. 


Sow chardoons upon a bed of light rich earth ; let 
the ſeed be ſown thin, keep the ground clear from 
weeds, and in dry weather let the bed be frequently 
watered, until the plants are big enough to be re- 
moved, | 
Small Sallading. ' 

At leaſt once a week, ſow the different kinds of 
{mall ſallading; as creſs, muſtard, rape, raddiſn, and tur- 
nep: a warm border will ſuffice at this ſeaſon ; the earth 
ſhould be light and well broken, and the ſerds ſown 
ſeperately in ſhallow drills, about three inches aſunder, 
and covered lightly with fine earth : if the weather is 
dry, a little water given to them will haſten their com- 
ing up. | | 
Seorzonera, &c. 

Sow the ſeeds of ſcorzonera, falſafy, and ſkerres, any 
time this month ; theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown thin on 
ſeparate beds, in an open ſituation, and raked in. Theſe 
are to remain in the places where they are ſown, and 
thinning the plants afterwards to about fix or eight 
inches each way. ; 


- 


Soto Aſparagus Seeds. 


In this month ſow the ſeeds of aſparagus, to raiſc 
young plants for the purpoſes either of forcing, or to 
make new plantations in the natural ground. Chuſe out 
an open piece of light rich ground for their reception; 
divide 
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: 

divide it into one or more beds, of about four feet 
wide, according to the quantity, of ſeed to be ſown ; 
let the ſeeds be ſown moderately thick, and let 
them be covered about half an inch with good earth, 
which ſhould be raked ſmoothly over ; and when the 
plants are come up, they require nothing more than 
to be kept clear from weeds, and e watered 
in hot weather: theſe ſeeding plants will be ſit to plant 
out the ſucceeding ſpring. 


Plant Aſparagus. 


Good care ſhould be taken in the choice of ground 
intended for new plantations. of aſparagus ; ſtrong 
clayey land is very unfit for the purpoſe; wet land will 
endangzr the roots by rotting them; therefore, as this 
is a crop deſigned to laſt for years, a light rich earth, if 
poſſible, ſhould be choſen for aſparagus. 


This ground muſt be well prepared for the reception 


of the roots, by trenching and laying in a large quantity 
of very rotten dung buried equally in each trench, ſo 
as'to be a foot beneath the ſurface ; which done, level 
the whole plot exactly, taking off all looſe ſtones, &c. 
This done, and the ſeaſon arrived, (which is either the 
latter end of this month, or beginning of next, ac- 
cording» as the plants are beginning to ſhoot, which 
ſhould be the guide for the time of planting, conſider- 
ing the moiſture, or dryneſs of the ſoil likewiſe) take 
up the roots carefully from the ſeeding bed with a 
narrow pronged dung-fork, ſhaking them out of the 
earth, ſeparating and picking out the beſt and largeſt 
of the plants, and obſerving to lay all their heads even 
one way, for the more convenient planting them ; 
which muſt be done in the following manner :. ſtrain 
a line, the length of the piece of ground, at about 
fifteen inches from the fide ; cut a ſmall. trench about 
fix inches deep, into which the roots muſt be laid, 


placing them againſt the ſide of the trench with their 
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buds in an upright poſition, in ſuch manner, that when 
they are covered and raked, they may be about two 
inches below the ſurface ef the ground, obſerving in 
placing them againſt the back of the trench, to ſpread 
the roots regular, and draw ſome earth to them, to 
keep the plants in their due poſition ; their diſtance 
In the line may be eight or nine inches : having thus 
finiſhed one trench, meaſure off at each end of the line 
a foot diſtance, here let the line be removed, and cut 
out a trench, which plant in the fame manner. Pro- 
ceed thus till you bave planted four trenches, then 
meaſure off three feet for the alley, and line out the 
firſt trench for another bed ; continue on four rows for 
the bed, and three feet for the alley, until the whole 
piece is compleated ; which done, drive a ſtrong ſtake 
_ down at both ends of the outſide row of each bed, 
this will be a guide to know where the extreme 
rows of each bed are, which .could not ſo well be 
diſcovered, when the plants are not above ground; 
then ſmoothly rake the ſurface, which ſhould be done 
immediately after planting. When the aſparagus is 
thus planted, a flight crop of onions may be fown 
on the ground, which: will be of no detriment to 
the aſparagus, provided the onions afterwards are 
not ſuffered to grow too near the plants: a month 
after this the aſparagus will come up; the onions 
muſt then be thinned, and the weeds carefully clear- 
ed away during the ſummer ſeaſon. Here it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that old aſparagus roots are very 
improper to make new plantations with, the plants 
ſhould never be more than two years old from the 
ſeed; but theſe are much better, and greatly to be 


preferred, if only of one year's growth, as they gene- 


rally take root freer, and produce better buds. | 
It ſhould alſo be remarked, that the buds of aſparagus 
arifing from new plantations, ſhould by no means be 
cut till after the third year from planting ; for although 
the ſecond” ſpring may produce ſome inviting bk, 
w : 4 | yet 
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* the roots being young, if the buds were cut, would 
greately injured thereby; therefore it is more ad- 
viſeable to let the cutting alone till the fourth year, 
when if the land is good, they will produce plenty of 
large and handſome buds, fit for the table. A planta- 
tion of aſparagus, thus managed, and the beds properly 
taken care of, as directed in the ſucceeding months, 
will continue to produce good buds ten or twelve 
ears. 
f Aſparagus plantations may alſo be effected by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds thinly, in drills at about nine or ten 
inches diſtance, and covering them half an inch thick, | 
obſerving to leave three feet for the alleys, as before 
directed; and when the plaats have come up ſome 


— — 
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time, they mult be thinned, leaving only two or three 
plants in each place, and after a while thinned again, 
reſerving only the ſtrongeſt to remain for good. A 
plantation of aſparagus thus raiſed, will produce buds | 
fit to cut a year later than thoſe that are planted with 
young plants: this method is not amiſs, if patience 
could be had to wait till the roots are grown ſufficiently 
large to admit the buds being cut ; tor, as the roots 
are no way diſturbed, the fifth year will produce a 
large and fine quantity of buds, 


Aſparagus for forcing. v1 

But if plantations of aſparagus are intended merely t 
to raile plants to a ſufficient ſize for forcing on hot- 
beds, the diſtance of the roots from each other need 
not be placed above ſeven or eight inches aſunder each 
way, and the alleys about eighteen inches in width; the 
third or fourth year, theſe plants will be proper for 
forcing. See the method explained in the works of the 
kitchen garden for November. 


Fark Aſparagus Beds. 
About the middle, or latter end of this month, thei 
old aſparagus beds ſhould by, forked or ſtirred up; this 
0 4 1S 
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is done with a three tyned fork made for the purpoſe: 
the tops of the beds and ſides ſhould be turned over 
with this tool, obſerving not to go ſo deep with it as 

to damage the crown of the roots: let every part be 
looſened, and the lumps broken, that the buds may 
have free liberty to ſhoot up, and the ſun, air, and 
rain, more eaſily penetrate, to nouriſh the roots and 
buds: the raking the beds over to ſmooth them ma 
be deferred ſome time, whereby the young weeds will 
receive a check, but ſhould not be omitted longer than 
the buds remain nnder ground, as raking afterward 
will endanger many of them to be broken. 


Ship Artichokes. 


The artichoke roots which were protectęd from 
the ſeverity of the winter, ſhould now have the earth 
that was thrown over them removed: more ſuckers 
will have ariſen at this time than are neceſſary to con · 
tinue on the mother plant, therefore referve only two 
or three of the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſituated ſuckers to | 
remain on each root; the others are to be flipt off, | 
and the beſt of them choſen for a freſh plantation ; m 
doing this, carefully remove the earth with a fpade all 
round the ſtock, and down below the part from 
whence the young ſhoots are produced; then make 
choice of two, or three of the cleareſt, ſtraiteſt, and 


moſt promiſing plants which proceed from̃ the under 
part of the ſtock, theſe are to be left for a crop; then G 
with the thumb force off all the other ſuckers and 
buds cloſe to the head of the ſtock from whence they . 
are produced, and with the fpade fill up the earth to t 
the plants which are left, cloſing it faſt with the hands I 
to each of them, and ſeparating them as far aſunder as 

can be done without breaking them; then crop off the P 


tops of the leaves that hang down : when this is done, 
let the ground that is between the rows be dug up {] 
level, and a crop of ſpinach, radiſhes, lettuce, or 
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onions, may be ſown. thereon. A plantation of arti- 


chokes, in good land, will produce fine heads for four 


or five years. 


Plant Artichokes. 


But in order to have freſh plantations either to ſuc- 
ceed thoſe pieces which are decaying, or to continue 
the product longer in the ſcaſon; the largeſt} of 
of the ſuckers ſhould be choſen for this Fi 
theſe muſt be planted in good rich ground, Which 
ſhould be well dunged and trenched in; the plants 
muſt then be put out in rows of ſive feet aſunder, and 
two fect and a half diſtance from each other in the 
rows; let them have ſome water as ſoon as they are 
planted, to ſettle the earth to their ſtems : all that is re- 
quired afterward, is to keep them clear from weeds, 
and if the weather is dry, to ſupply them with water, 
whereby they will produce good artichokes in autumn, 
and thereby ſucceed thoſe of a former year's planting ; 
but where ſuckers are to be obtained from elſewhere, 
care ſhould be taken in regard to chuſing the ſort : the 
true globe kind, is much to be preferred to the French 
artichoke. 


Potatoes, toc. 


Potatoes may now be planted ; theſe roots require a 
good foil, not too ſlit; let the beſt kinds be procured : 
chuſe thoſe that are ſound, and of a good ſize; theſe 
muſt be cut before planting into two, three, or more 
pieces, obſerving that each piece has at leaſt an eye 
or a bud. Theſe pieces are planted in rows, at about 
twenty inches aſunder, and twelve or fifteen inches 
in the rows. Potatoes may be planted as you dig or 
plough the ground, by placing them in the trenches, 
or furrows ; allowing them the diſtances abovemen- 
tioned, or they may be planted with a dibber after 
the ground is dug. For a more particular method of 

F plant- 
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lanting thoſe roots, and Jeruſalem artichokes, ſee the 
Raben garden for February. 


Radiſb. 
More radiſh ſeed ſhould be ſown in open ſpaces of 


moiſt ground, where large crops are required ; and in 
order to obtain a ſucceſſion of young plants, the ſow- 
ing ſhould be repeated two or three times in the courſe 
of the month: the ſhort top, and falmon radiſh are the 
moſt common and beſt kinds; the ſowing them is per- 
formed in the ſame manner as directed laſt month. 

Thoſe crops of radiſhes which are up, ſhould be 
. thinned out when got into the rough leaf; leaving the 
beſt and ſtrongeſt at about two or three inches diſtance 
from each other. Let them be kept perfectly clear 
from weeds, and if the weather proves dry, they ſhould 
be frequently watered. 


Celery, Cc. 


In the beginning of this month, and towards the 
latter end, ſow celery ſeeds to ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt 
month: the ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a warm ſpot of 
light rich earth, covering it with the ſame very lightly; 
ſprinkle the bed with water often, and if the ſun ſhines 
hot, throw a matt over the bed to ſhade it from being 
too ſuddenly dried. The ſorts of celery uſed for 
blanching, are the common Italian, and celery with 
ſolid ſtalks, commonly called the ſolid celery ; this laſt 
mentioned kind is not ſo apt to ſuffer by froſt in 
winter as the other, therefore it is to be preferred 
for the late crop. Another kind called celeriac may 
he ſown ; the roots of this ſort being only uſed, the 
9 therefore ( when fit) be tranſplanted on level 
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Purſlain. 
Purſlain may now be ſown either on a flight hot- 
bed, or on rich light earth, well ſheltered: ſcatter the 
ſeeds on the ſurface, and cover the bed lightly with 


good mould, 


Sow ſweet Herbs. 


Sow hyſſop, thyme, ſavory, ſweet marjoram, and 
other ſweet herbs ; let each ſort be ſown ſeparately on 
ſpots of light rich earth, and raked in, or they may be 
ſown as edgings in drills, if intended to remain without 


being tranſplanted. The ſeeds of borage, burnet,, 


bugloſs, dill, fennel, ſmallage, ſorrel, marigolds, fe- 
verfew, clary, and other herbs of the ſame nature, 
ſhould be ſown in the beginning of this month. 


Make Slips of Herbs. 


Plant ſlips of tanſey, penny royal, chamomile, ſavory, 
fage, roſemary, hyſſop, lavender, rue, ſouthernwood, 


lavender cotton, thyme, and divers other aromatic 
herbs: m taking off the ſlips be careful to preſerve 
ſome roots to each ; plant them in beds of good earth, 
from ſix to nine or ten inches, according to their 
on let them be watered in dry weather until they 

ve taken a good root. The roots of baum may now 
be taken up and ſeparated in ſmall pieces; theſe ſhould 
be planted into four feet beds, at the diſtance of eight 
ar nine inches aſunder. 


Mint. | 
Freſh beds of mint may alfo be made in this month : 
this plant is propagated either by 8 the roots, 
or from young lips; if raiſed from roots, theſe ſhould 
be taken up before the ſhoots are out of the ground; 
at the beginning of the month theſe” roots are to. be: 
irted, and only thoſe that are freſh and young ſhould 
bs choſen, then drills may 5 at about ſix inches 
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aſunder, and three inches deep; place the roots in the 
drills, cover them with — 4 and rake the ſurface 
even; between every ſeven drills a ſpace ſhould be left 
about eighteen inches for the conveniency of going 
between'to weed, water, or gather the mint. But tv 
increaſe mint by flips, there are young ſhoots, which 
ſhould be taken up from the old bed, with a root to 
each ; they may be planted in beds at about fix inches 
aſunder each way, and ſettle the earth to the roots b 
aà moderate watering The ſame method-holds good with 
any forts of mint, whether it be ſpear-mint, orange-mint, 
curled-mint, pepper-mant, or the variegated ſorts. 


Chives, Garlic, Shallots, Ec. 


Chives may be planted in this month : part the old 
roots into leſſer pieces, reſerving to each about cight 
or ten of the ſmall bulbs; theſe plant into beds at 
about ſeven or eight inches diſtant each way. Garlic 
and ſhallots may alſo be planted as directed in the 


former month. Onions that have ſhot in the houſe, 


may alſo be planted for ſcallions ; theſe may be put in 
at about four or five inches aſunder. 
Kidney Beans 


If the weather proves dry, and the ground not of 2 
wet nature, the Iiver-coloured French bean may be 


put in drills in warm light borders: the drills may be 


about two feet aſunder, and the beans ſhould at this 
ſowing be put quite ſhallow, and as thick as is com- 
mon to ſow peas ; in order to have the better chance 
of obtaining a complete crop, ſor they may eafily be 
thikned where they come up too thick. 


Love Apple, and Capſicum. 
Towards the end of the month the tomato or love» 
apple ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a ſlender hot - bed; alſo 


the ſeeds of capſicum ; when the plants are up, let _ 
Ve 
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have plenty of air and water. The fruit ef both theſe 
kinds of plants are frequently uſed as a pickle. For 
their future management, ſee the ſucceeding months. 


Naſturtium. 


Where the ſeeds of naſturtium are required for 
pickling, they may now be ſown : let drills be draun 
as for peas, and the feeds dropt in at about two or 
three inches aſunder ; when the plants are come up 
about five or fix inches, ſticks ſhould be put to them, 
as the running kind is more fit for this intention, 
though the dwarf fort may be uſed. 


| Horſe Radiſb. 


If horſe radiſh was omitted being planted the 
former month, it ſhould not be delayed in this: chuſe 
a good piece of light ground. for the purpoſe, -that is 


clear of couch bindweed, or other bad weeds ; let it 


be well prepared and broken, and the roots planted, as 
is fully directed in the month of February. 


Mufprooms. 


Care ſhould be taken 'that the muſhroom beds are 
defended from rain or froſts ; let them be well covered 
with dry ſtraw, and where the rain has penetrated any 
of the covering, the wet ſtraw ſhould be removed, and 
replaced with ſome that is clean and dry. If any of 
the days in this month ſhould prove fine and dry, the 
ſtraw may be taken off the bed for. two or three hours 
in the middle of the day; this will be refreſhment, 
and if the bed appears pretty dry, it ſhould have a 
ſprinkling of water. 


Ciithibery and Melons. 


The cucumber and melon beds ſhould now be duly 


attended to; the heat ſhould be frequently c—_— 
an 
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and kept up to a proper ſtate, otherwiſe the young 
ftuit will come to nothing: when the heat appears to de- 
cline, delay not to apply a lining of new horſe dung to 
the back and front of the bed. Make the lining about 
eighteen inches wide, and about four or five inches a- 
bove the bed ; cover the top with about two or three 
inches of earth, to keep the ſteam from riſing into the 
frame at the place where the air is given. 

Let the glaſſes be covered cloſe with matts or ſtraw 
every night as ſoon as the ſun is off. The matts ſhould 
be taken off in the morning when the ſun is high enough 
to ſhine on the plants; or if the day is cloudy it is ne- 
vertheleſs neceſſary to uncover the frames; but if heavy 
rains fall in the day, inſtead of the covering put on 
ſome ſpare lights over the others, this will protect the 
plants from wet, and alſo admit light. 

Let the plants have freſh air every day, in proportion 
to the heat of the bed, and warmth of the weather, 
now and then refreſhing them with a little water of 
the fame warmth. as the air in the bed; let this be 
done in the middle of a mild ſunny day. 


Hot-beds. 


Make new hot-beds the beginning of this month 
for the reception of thoſe plants which were raiſed the 
laſt month: let the dung be well prepared, as directed 
in the former months ; three feet high will be ſufficient, 
ſor beds made at this ſeaſon ; let it be regularly mixed, 
. evenly made, and moderately beat down with the fork ; 
when the bed is finiſhed, ſet on the frames and glaſſes, 
and when got to a proper temperature of heat, ſhould Ee 
earthed, and managed as directed in the month of 
February. The ſeeds of cucumbers and melons 
ſhould be ſown at the beginning and the latter end of 
this month; for ſucceſſion crops theſe may be ſown in 
the beds already in uſe, or a freſh bed may be made 
for their reception; the laſt ſowing is a good = 
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for thoſe intended for hand or bell glaſſes, or oiled 
paper. 


Sow Baſil and Marjeram Seeds. 


The ſeeds of ſweet baſil and ſweet marjoram, may 
be now ſown in pots, and placed along the back of the 
encumber or melon frames within fide ; theſe when 
hp about two or three inches, may be pricked out 
ſingly into pots, or on a light hot-bed made purpoſely 
for their reception ; this will forward the growth, and 
render them ſooner fit for uſe. 


Sew Indian Wheat. 


The ſeeds of Indian corn may now be ſown on a 
moderate hot-bed, and when the plants have got to the 


height of fix inches, they ſhould be planted ſeparately | 


into pots, and plunged into a freſh bed; this will for- 


ward their growth, and afterwards they may be turned 


out of the pots, and planted in a warm fituation well 
defended from the winds, where they may remain to 
perfect their ſeeds. 


The FRUIT GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein. 


Prune Peaches, NeAarines, &c. 


Tr. apricot, peach, and neCtarine trees that are 
againſt the walls, and left unpruned, ſhould 
be finiſhed as ſoon as poſſible; for as the bloffom 
buds are now expanding, they wilt be broke with the 
flighteſt touch if the trees are not carefully pruned and 


nailed. In ſevere ſeaſons and late ſprings, the work of 
279 pruning 
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pruning is beſt to be delayed till this month, if omitted 
in November; the rule is, to do it when the froſts have 
no gre:t power, and before the buds have too much 
ſwelled. The method ot pruning theſe trees is directed 
in the former month, obſerving to train the branches 
at equal diſtances, — them cloſe to the wall, hav- 
ing due regard not to rub the buds off, which at this 


ſeaſon are very tender. 


Head down young Trees, 


In this month it is proper to head down young apri- 
cot, peach, and nectarine trees which have been planted 
in autumn; the time for doing it is when the buds 
begin to ſwell; if the tree has produced only one 
years ſhoot from the bud, the top ſhould be cut down 
to the fourth or fifth eye from the place of inoculation ; 
this will be a means to cauſe the young tree to produce 
lateral ſhoots from the remaining buds, whereby the 
wall will be furniſhed with horizontal branches to 
cover the lower part thereof ; this ſhould be particularly 
attended to, for were the trees ſuffered to remain with 
their heads on as at firſt planted, the conſequence 
would be, that the neceflary buds which ſhould turniſh 
the lower part of the wall with branches, will be de- 
prived of that nouriſhment which is neceſſary to carry 
them on in the intended horizontal direction, and 
therefore the lower part of the wall left bare. But 
ſuch young trees of the apricot, peach, or nectarine, 
that were headed down a year before, and have pro- 
duced three or ſour ſhoots the laſt ſummer, theſe 
ſhould be ſhortened to ſuch lengths as may encourage 
each ſhoot to produce three or four the ſucceeding 
ſummer : the different lengths theſe ſhoots ſhould be 
ſhortened to, are in proportion to- their ſtrength and 
fituation ; ſuppoſe a tree with two moderate {ized ſhoots 
trained on one fide, and one ſtrong ſhoot on the other, 
ſhorten the lefler ſhoots one half of their length, and 
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cut the oppoſite ſhoot to three or four eyes or buds ; but 
if the ſhoots are produced equal on each fide, the pruning 
ſhould likewiſe — equal, and this muſt be done accord- 
ing to the luxuriancy or weakneſs of the ſhoots. The 
intention of this pruning is to furniſh every part of the 
wall with bearing ſhoots when the tree is growing up. 
The trees afterwards may be pruned according to the 
method directed laſt month; that is to ſhorten the 
young ſhoots in ſuch a manner, that they may both 
produce fruit-bearing branches, and have a ſupply of 
young wood, obſerving to nail them cloſe to the wall 
when the operation of pruning is performed. The 
ſame practice hold good with young cherries, plumbs, 
tent apples and pear trees, which were planted in 
October or February, that young ſhoots may be pro- 
duced near the ground for training them horizontally, 
to furniſh the lower part of the wall or eſpalier. it 
the heads of theſe trees are but of one year's growth 
from the bud or graſt, let them be ſhortened to four 
or five eyes; this is to be done when the buds begin 
to ſwell: thoſe trees that are a year older from the 
bud or graft, and were cut down the laſt ſpring. The 
ſhoots produced laſt ſummer ſhould be ſhortened, as 
was obſerved, for the peach and neCtarines ; for the 
beauty and uſefulneſs of the tree depends on properly 
ſhortening tke firſt and ſecond year's ſhoot from the 
bud or graft ; but after the ſecond year's pruning, it 
muſt be obſerved that the future ſhoots and branches 
ſhould not be ſhortened, for when the young trees are 
furniſhed with a full ſupply of branches from the 
bottom, the ſhoots ſhould then be trained to the walb 
their full length, as there is no neceſſity to ſhortew 
any ſhoots but ſuch as are ſituated in a bare place tha t 
wants filling up with more than one branch. 

The ſhoots of ſtandard fruit trees that are lately 
planted and of like age, ſhould have the ſame operation of 
pruning performed on them, obſerving to ſhorten the 


ſhoots according to: their ſtrength. All kinds of fruit. 
trecs 
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trees ſhould now be finiſhed pruning early in this 
month; ſuch as pears, plums, apples, cherries, &c. 
the buds now ſwelling apace, therefore the ſooner 
this operation is performed the better. Gooſberry and 
eurrant buſhes ſhould be omitted no longer in pruning ; 
let the earth be dug between and about them; thoſe 
which have been pruned in the former months, if any 
branch has been left that had better been removed, or 
any part unpruned that ſhould have been taken out, 
let it now be done, ſo that the middle of the trees are 
open and clear of wood, that the ſun and air may have 
free admittance. | 


Prune Vines. 


If the pruning of grape vines have been neglected 
till this month, let it no longer be delayed; for if 
pruned too late, they will loſe ſo much ſap as not 
only to ſpoil the ſucceeding ſummer's crops, but alſo 
injure the vines ſo much, as not to recover their wonted 
vigour for two or tHree years. See the method of prun- 
ing them explained in February. 


Propagate Vines. 


Propagate vines by cuttings or layers, as directed in 
the former months: vines may alſo be planted in this 
month; the ſoil fitting for them ſhould be dry and 
poor, ſuch as ſand, gravel, brick-rubbiſh, &c. In 
ſuch foil the plants will have ſufficient ſtrength with- 
out luxuriancy, and the grapes will ripen conſiderably 
ſooner than thoſe planted in a richer and moiſter 
earth. 


Plant Fruit Trees. 


In moiſt ſoils fruit trees of all ſorts may be planted 
in this month, but if the ground is of a dry nature, the 
ſooner they are put in the ground the better : in ſuch 
land the trees will ſoon ſtrike root, but if not properly 
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ſupplied with water in dry weather, they are ſubject 
to fail ſrom late planting, let them be planted either 


for wall, eſpaliers, or ſtandards at the diſtances mentioned 


in F 1 according to the kind and intention of 
2 obſerving to prune the roots, cutting off all 

ruiſed and ragged ends, and ſhortening thoſe that are 
ſound, taking care in planting that the carth is well 
broken aad thrown in about the roots, ſo that all va- 
cancies may be filled up, and gently tread the ſurface. 
All new planted trees ſhould have ſome mulch laid 
round their ſtems on the ſurface of the ground, to keep 
the ſun and wind from drying the young roots; thoſe 
which are ſtandards, ſhould be well ſtaked to keep the 
winds from rocking them, and thereby diſturb the roots. 
Dwarfs againſt walls or eſpaliers ſhould alſo be properly 
faſtened, ſo that they may not be blown down by the 
wind ; but if they are young plants, they may be headed 
down when planted, as before directed. 


| Prune Fig Trees. 
Fig trees ſhould now be pruned, it being the beſt 


time of the year for performing this work. 'The great 
Care to. be had in pruning theſe trees is, to have always 
a ſupply of young branches of the laſt ſummer's growth 
in every part of the tree, for it is on thoſe ſhoots only 
that the fruit is produced; theſe ſhould be trained in a 
regular manner at the diſtance of eight, or nine inches 
from each other. "Thoſe ſhoots that cannot be trained 
without being too. near together, ſhould be cut off cloſe, 
obſerving to cut out the worlt, leaving the ſtrongeſt, 
and thoſe whoſe buds are near together, to produce the 
fruit: the old branches ſhould never be trained too 
thick, theſe ſhould be at leaſt a foot aſunder, and as 
the young ones grow. ſtrong, the old ones ſhould be 
cut away, that is, ſuch as are too high for the wall, or 
thoſe that appear uſeleſs, by having no young wood on 
them, let theſe be cut off at the place from whence they 
proceed, or to ſome convenient young ſhoot or branch ; 
| | cutting 
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cutting them quite cloſe, leaving no ſtumps. Particular 
care ſhould be taken in the management of theſe trees 
to train every year ſome young ſhoots from the bottom, 
that there may be a ſupply of young branches coming 
up regularly one after the other, to ſupply the places of 
the old naked branches, which will appear every ſeaſon 
in ſome part of the tree or other ; for ſuch branches 
(as was before obſerved) ſhould be cut out, that ſuſh- 
cient room may be left to train the young ones in their 
ftead. Some prune fig trees in autumn; this is not a 
good practice, for the young bearing ſhoots being 
tender, many of them are liable to be killed by the 
froſt in ſevere winters ; therefore if they were pruned 
at that ſeaſon, and no more ſhoors left than will juſt 
furniſh the wall, and ſeyeral of theſe ſhould happen to 
be deſtroyed by ſevere weather, there is no reſerve left 
to ſupply the deficiencies ; therefore it is much better 
to leave the trees unpruned till this month, when the 
damaged ſhoots may be cut out, and thoſe which have 
eſcaped the froſt ſhould be nailed in, ſo that the wall 
may be properly furniſhed : fucther it ſhould be noticed, 
that in pruning fig trees, the young branches ſhould 
not be topped or ſhortened (except where a vacancy 
wants filling up) for this would occaſion them to run 
into much wood, and not produce half a crop of fruit; 
when the tree is pruned, let every branch be im- 
mediately nailed cloſe in their proper places at equal 
diſtances, about eight or nine inches aſunder. 


Plant Fig Trees. 


This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to plant young hg trees 
where wanted. The beſt foil for them is ſuch as has 
-- a gravelly, chalky, or ſtony bottom, with a light ſur- 
face of earth; for though trees ſeem to flouriſh 
more in a better ſoil, yet in this poor one it will pro- 
duce the fineſt and- moſt plentiful crop of fruit ; for 
the fig tree does not love culture, as moſt other fruit 
trees do; it requires none at all, or very little, for EX» 

perience 
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perience juſtifies that the more we dig about it, the leſs 
fruit we have from it, as it runs all into wood; for the 
ſap of this tree is too vigorous to want any help by 
enrichment, but is rather kept to bearing, by layin 
ſand or aſhes at the root, which will kill the weeds, 
warm the earth, and cauſe. the tree to bear plentifully. 
T heſe trees ſhould be planted in a free open ſituation, 
not ſhaded by trees or buildings; if planted againſt 
walls or pales, their diſtance ſhould be at leaſt twenty 
feet aſunder. Fig trees are propagated either by layers 
or ſuckers, which ariſe from the roots of old trees; 
but thoſe trees which are raiſed by layers made from 
the branches, are much to be preferred, becauſe ſuckers 
are apt to run more into wood ; theſe if laid down this 
month, will obtain ſufficient roots to be removed and 
tranſplanted the ſpring following, where they are intend- 
ed to remain. 


Raſpberries. 


Plantations of raſpberries may be made in this month ; 
they will freely take root ſoon after they are planted. 
In planting raſpberries, remember it is the young 
ſhoots which were produced from the old roots laft 
year that are the proper plants to be choſen, obſerving 
that each plant is properly furniſhed with roots : the 
manner of planting and diſtance is explained in Feb- 
ruary. The raſpberry plants which were not pruned 
before ſhould be done now, obſerving to cut out all 
the dead wood ; and where the live ſhoots of laſt years 
product ſtand too thick, let them be thinned to three or 
four, reſerving the ſtouteſt, and top their extremities, 
as directed in February. \ 


Dig and clean the Borders. 


The fruit-tree borders which were not dug up' the 
laſt month ſhould now be turned over: this will de- 
ſtroy weeds, be of ſervice to the trees, and fit for the 
reception of ſuch ſmall crops as may be thought pro- 


per 
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per to be raiſed thereon: thoſe which were dug up 
the former month and are not ſown with any crops, 
as radiſhes, lettuce, ſpinach, &c. ſhould, if the weather 


proves dry, have their ſurface hoed over to deſtroy the 


young ſeedling weeds that may appear. 


Strawberries. 


Clear the ſtrawberry beds from weeds, and the 
plants from ſtrings, and thoſe which ſtand too thick 
ſhould be thinned. out; looſen the earth between the 
plants, and add a little freſh earth to ſtrengthen them, 
and cauſe a ſtrong bloom and more plenty of fruit. 
Strawberries may now be planted, but their product 
can little be depended upon by this late removal till 
the next year. 'The method of planting ſtrawberries, 
ſee Auguſt. | 


Protecling Wall Trees. 


The apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, which hap- 

n to be in bloom in this month, ſhould have their 
tender bloſſoms protected from the froſts and blighting 
winds, which too frequently prevail at this — 
Several methods have been uſed for their defence, the 
bloſſoms may, in ſome meaſure be preſerved by ſhad- 
ing them with branches of laurel, yew, firs, beach, or 
with dried fern, and in calm weather there is much 
fruit ſaved by this means; but if the ſeaſon is tem- 
peſtuous and windy, then part of the bloſſoms are 
frequently beat down by theſe ſhelters, although upon 
the whole there is generally more fruit upon trees ſo 
protected than thoſe — to the weather, though 
upon the fame wall; in this practice, care ſhould be 
taken to ſtick the ſhelters in ſuch manner between the 
branches and the wall, ſo as to ſhelter thoſe bloſſom 
branches from perpendicular froſts, cold, rain, or ſnow : 
when trees have been once accuſtomed to theſe kind of 
ſhelters, it is not prudent to take them away too ſoon, 
for it will make the bloſſoms and young fruit ſomewhat 
tenderer 
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tenderer than thoſe that have been conſtantly expoſed 
to the weather; and as the ſpring is a very inconſtant 
ſeaſon, we ſhould not be tempted by two or three fine 
nights to leave the fruit unguarded before they have 
ſtrength enough to reſiſt any inclemency of the weather, 
or furniſhed with leaves to ſcreen them from the cold ; 
therefore theſe ſhelters ſhould be permitted to remain 
till the fruit is fairly ſet, and the bloſom dropped ; for 
it is the ſafeſt way to continue the ſhelters till the fruit 
are as big as large peas. . 

Another method to protect the bloſſoms is, to faſten 
ſome long branches of trees leaning from the top of 
the wall to the bottom ; on theſe let matts be hung over 
every night ; the mats ſhould be hooked to the top of 
the wall, and the lower part ſkewered to the branches, 
to prevent the matts from being blown off: the uſe of 
placing branches againſt the fruit trees is two-fold, 
as they not only prevent the bloſſoms being rubbed by 
the matts in the night, but likewiſe when the matts are 
taken off in the day, they will check the impetuoſity of 
violent winds, which often happen at this ſeaſon, | 

Nets alſo are of great ſervice to protect the tender 
bloſſoms of wall-trees ; this method of ſheltering re- 
quires not the trouble as matts do, for when they are 
hung up againſt the trees, they may remain till the 
fruit is out of danger, obſerving to looſen them occa- 
ſionally from the young ſhoots that may grow through 
the meſhes, 

Nets are an excellent protection to the flowers of 
theſe trees ; for they not only ſcreen them from the frofts 
at night, but alſo io much ſhade them in the day time 
as greatly prevents the ſun from ſcalding the bloſſoms, 
&c. being tender at the enſuing evening; for it is com- 
mon in this month to have warm ſunny days and ſharp 
nightly froſts: if the meſhes of the nets are large, the 
net may be be doubled or trebled ſo as to reduce this 


kind of ſhelter to a proper thickneſs. 9 * 
3 
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lf the ſeaſon proves dry, and the land not of a moiſt 
mature, it will be a great help to the bloſſoms of peaches 
and neCtarines, if water is now and then given to the 
roots of the trees; this will keep the whole in a ductile 
ſtate, and aſſiſt in preventing thoſe blights which often 
happen at this frabe, eſpecially to thoſe trees that arc 


in a weak ſtate of health. 
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Work te be done therein. 


Plants and Shrubs. 


T Lowering ſhrubs and trees may now be planted 
either to ll up vacancies in former made ſhrub- 
beries, or for plantations of new hes; of theſe are 
ſpireas, roſes, honey-ſuckles, lilacs, ſyringas, jaſmines, 
laburnums, hypericums, ſumach, euonymus, dog- 
woods, Perſian- lilacs, mezereons, with various other 
kind of hardy ſhrubs or trees, which will ſucceed very 
well, particularly if the ſoil is of a moiſt nature: in 
planting theſe ſhrubs, care ſhould be taken that they 
are placed at ſuch a diſtance from each other ſo as not 
to be crowded as they grow up, for they always form 
the moſt agreeable appearance when each is diſtinctly 
ſeen ; they alſo require a due diſtance, if it is only to 
pals between them for the conveniency of digging. and 
keeping the ground clear from weeds : alſo proper re- 
gar ſhould be had in planting theſe ſhrubs, that the 
aves of each neighbouring plant have their form and 
tint as diffęrent as poſſible from the next adjoining. 


Expedition 
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Expedition at this ſeaſon 1s alſo neceſſary in planting 
ſhrubs and trees, ſo that the roots may be dried as little 
as poſhble by the ſun and wind; but if the plants are 
brought from any conſiderable diſtance, it is neceſſary 
to lay the roots of them in a trench, and covered with 
earth till the places allotted them are ready for their 
reception : but previous to planting, let the holes be 
opened at proper diſtances; theſe ſhould be wide 
enough to receive the roots freely, and of a proper depth, 
looſening the bottom of each hole. When the holes 
are thus ready for the reception of the plants, let the 
bruiſed and broken roots be cut off, and the tops pro- 
portionally ſhortened : place the plant in the hole up- 
right, and throw in the earth after it is well broken on 
the roots, obſerving to ſhake the plants upwards and 
downwards, ſo as the earth may fill up all the cavities 
between the roots : when the roots are covered to a 
proper depth, hollow the ground round the ſtem of 
each plant, in the form of a baſon to hold water, when 

iven in dry weather, and lay over it ſome mulch or 
Buer, to keep the ground moiſt about the roots. Thoſe 
trees that require ſtakes to ſupport them from being 
blown down by the winds, ſhould be immediately ſup- 
plied therewith and well faſtened thereto by hay - bands, 
&c. which done let each plant have ſome water given 
them to ſettle the earth about its roots. 


Plant Foreſt Trees. 


Foreſt trees may alſo be planted at the beginning of 
this month, if the ſoil is of a moiſt nature ; but in dry 
gravelly grounds, it is certainly much better to plant 
in autumn, or more early in the ſpring, eſpecially if 
the conveniency of water is wanting in dry weather. 


Evergreens. 


Towards the end of the month, if the weather is 
mild, and inclinable to wet, moſt ſorts of evergreens 
may be ſafely tranſplanted 8 as hollies, yews, phillyreas, 


alter; 
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. alaternus, cypreſs, laurels, firs, pines, cedars, junipers, 


cork-tree, arbutus, lauruſtinus, Portugal laurels, ciſtus, 
ſavin, pyracanthus, with many other as mentioned in the 
Catalogue at the end of the book, obſerving to take 
the plants up with a ball of earth if poſſible; for molt 
kinds of evergreens diſlike to loſe their ſmall fibres 
when tranſplanted, therefore a proper diſtinction 
ſhould be made in pruning the roots of evergreens, and 
thoſe plants which are deciduous, or ſhed their leaves, 
for the roots of evergreens cannot be planted too intire. 
Care ſhould then be uſed to preſerve the fine fibres as 
moiſt as poſſible, if the plants are ſent any conſiderable 
diſtance, 

The manner of planting evergreens differs but little 
from thoſe of other ſhrubs, obſerving that when thoſe 
are planted that have intire balls, to chop the earth 
round the inſide of the holes, ſo that it may properly 
cloſe. the ball; afterwards fill up the hole complete, 
and give ſome water to ſettle the earth to the roots. 


 Herbaceous flowering Plants. 


Various kinds of herbaceous flowering plants may be 
tranſplanted into the places where they are intended to 
row, and perfect their forms, ſuch as carnations, pinks, 
weet Williams, lychnis, roſe campions, columbines, 
3 aſters, and ſun- flowers, French honey- ſuckles, 
e 


paticas, fraxinellas, with many other forts. Theſe 


will readily take root in a ſhort time, and ſhould be 
ſupplied with water, not only at the time of planting, 
but alſo when the weather proves hot and dry, eſpe- 
cially if the land is not of a moiſt nature ; for in dry 
ſoils the autumn-planting is much to be preferred, as 
the plants then would have taken root ſo firm) „ as to 
enable them to reſiſt the drought in ſpring, and to pro- 
duce their flowers more ſtrong, and in greater per- 
ſection. 
Carnations. 


Freſh earth ſhould be given to the pots of carna- 


2 tions, 


. ros 
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tions, and let the plants be cleared of dead leaves; 
then take off the earth from the top of the pots, ſo 
much as not to diſturb the roots of the plants, replace 
it with freſh rich mould, and give the plants a refreſh- 
ing of water. This is to be underſtood of thoſe carna- 
tion plants which were potted out for good in autumn: 
but if the layers, which were then taken off, are til: 
retained in {mall pots, they ſhould now be turned out 
into pots of a larger ſize to blow in, care being taken 
that the whole ball of earth adhering to their roots be 
preſerved intire. Thoſe carnation layers which were 
laid fo late as not to obtain a ſuſhcient root to be re- 
moved in autumn, ſhould now be taken off from-the 
mother plant, and traniplanted into large pots or bor- 
ders of good rich earth. Thoſe that are valuable, 
ſhould be carefully taken up with as much earth as poſ- 
ſible adhering to their roots. One plant ſhould be 
placed in the middle of each pot; but if the pots are 
large, and the plants of a moderate ſize, two will not 
be too many, obſerving to cloſe the earth well about 
them, and give the plant a moderate watering after- 
wards. Let the pots be placed where the plants may 
be defended from cold winds, &c. we"? 

The ſeeds of carnations may now be ſown, either in 
large pots, tubs, or boxes. Make choice of very rich 
light mould for their reception, - ſcatter the ſeeds mode- 
rately thick, and cover them with the ſame earth about 
a quarter of an inch. Let their ſituation be here they 
can enjoy the benefit of the morning ſun, and keep the 
ſurface frequently refreſhed with water. | 


Auriculas. | 


The pots of ſtage auriculas ſhould have particular 
attention given them at this ſeaſon. Theſe ſhould be 
protected from cold winds, froſts, and much wet, as 
otherwiſe their tender flower buds will be greatly in- 
jured ; therefore it is neceſſary to keep them under 
ſhelter, but not in ſuch manner as to deprive them of 
the free air, which ſhould be admitted at all favourable: 
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opportunities, the intention of covering being only to 
ProteCt the tender bloſſom buds, which are now form- 
ed, from being damaged by bad weather; but if the 
Jeaſon proves dry, it is neceſſary to give the plants a 
refreſhment of water occaſionally, obſerving not to let 
any fall into their hearts. Thoſe pots which were 
omitted earthing up the laſt month ſhould not be ne- 

lected in this, and let all weeds and decayed leaves 
be conſtantly taken away from the plants. 


Seedlings. 


The feeds of auriculas and polyanthus may ſtill be 
ſown as directed in the month of February; and thoſe 
pots or boxes of young auricula plants ſhould now be 
removed into a more ſhady ſituation, and frequently 
refreſhed with water, obſerving to keep them clear 
From moſs or weeds. 


Care of Beds of Tulips, &c. 


The beds of hyacinths, tulips, ranunculas, and ane- 
monies, ſhould be protected from bad weather by co- 
verings of mats, canvas, &c. particularly on nights, 
if the weather proves. froſty or wet; for as the flower 
buds are tender and advancing, they require a defence 
from bad weather in order to obtain their bloom in per- 
ſection, therefore it is neceſſary to keep the beds arch- 
ed over with hoops, and on nights, or bad days, to let 
them be duly covered. At this time there hould be 
1mall ſticks placed to ſupport the ſtalks of the fine hya- 
cinth ; for the flowers of the double forts are ſo heavy, 
chat the ſtalks are not capable of fupporting them with- 
Out this aſſiſtance. "Theſe ſticks ſhould be of dry wood, 
and thruſt in the ground ſo deep that they may be firm, 
and ſo near the plants that the ſtalks may be tied to 
them without violence, taking care to conceal them as 
much as poſlible from the eye. Let the beds be kept 
£conſtantly clear from weeds or litter, and carefully ſtir 


ans earth between the roots, whereby they will be much 
refreſhed, 
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refreſhed, and the beds have a neat and clean appear” 


ance. 
Plant Ranunculas and Anemonies. | 
Ranunculas and anemonies may {till be planted for a 
late bloom to ſucceed thoſe planted in the former 
months. It the ſeaſon proves dry they ſhould be occa- 
ſionally refreſhed with water, otherwiſe the bloſſoms 
will be but weak and trifling. 


Pots of double flowering Plants. 


The pots of double wall flowers, double ſweet Wil- 
liams, double ſtocks, pyramidical campanulas, double 
ſcarlet lychnis, rockets, &c. that were planted laſt au- 
tumn, houtd have all dead leaves, &c. taken off from: 
the plants, and the top of the earth carefully looſened, 
ſo as not to damage the roots; this ſhould be taken off, 
and replaced with freſh rich earth, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen the plants for blowing, obſerving to leave 
room ſufficient for water, which ſhould be given them 
to ſettle the earth to the roots of the plants, and occa- 
Gonally continued when the weather proves dry. 


Hardy Annual. _ 


In this month the ſeeds of various hardy annual flow- 
ers may be ſown, ſuch as ſweet ſcented and "Tangier 
peas, convolvulus minor, larkſpur, lavatera, flos Ado- 
nis, LobePs-catchfly, Venice mallow, dwarf annual ſtocks. - 
double poppy, ſun-flower, candy-tuft, with divers: 
other ſorts, Theſe ſhould be ſown, each kind ſepa- 


rately, in patches, fcatter but a few ſeeds in each 


patch, and cover thoſe of the ſmaller fize about a quar- 


ter of an inch with mould ; but ſuch ſeeds that are: 
large, ſuch as the ſweet peas, ſunflower, &o. ſhould: 
bave a greater depth of earth allowed them. 

Theſe plants when come up are intended to bloſſom 


where they are ſown ; but if they ariſe too thick, their- 
number ſhould be reduced to three or four of the ſtout- 
eſt plants, for a few well nouriſhed plants will anſwer” 
the purpoſe,, and blow. better than a great number of 
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| the ſame kinds that are ſtarved by being crouded. Place 
| | a ſmall ſtick in the middle of each patch to be a guide 
| 
| 


to watering the ſeeds in dry weather before they are up. 
But it ſhould be remeribered, that in the diſpoſition 
| ol theſe patches ſome ſhould be more in ſront of the 
border, and others more back, according to the diffe- 
* rent heights the plants grow to ; for fuch low growing 
plants as candy-tuft, Venus looking-glaſs, Lobel's 
catchlly, &c. theſe ſhould occupy the front part of the 
| bed or border. Larkſpurs, lavateras, &c. muſt be put 
1 in more back: and behind theſe annual ſunflowers, 
q and thoſe annual plants which grow five or ſix feet 
high, ſo as to form the whole in theatrical order when 

grown to their proper height. 


Other Annuals. 


For other annnal plants that are ſomewhat tender, a 
Night hot-bed ſhould be made to bring up their ſceds, 
of theſe are Indian pink, African and French marigolds, 
perſicarias, zinnias, convolvulus major, China aſters, 
ten weeks ſtocks, prince's feathers, white wall lowers, &c. 
This bed need not be above two feet high, on which 
lay about four or five inches of light rich mould, which 
may be covered with a frame and glaſſes, or arched 
over with hoops, and coyered on nights and bad wea- 
ther with mats or canvas. The ſeeds ſhould, each 

. ſort, be ſown ſeparate, either in ſhallow drills, or ſu- 
perficially. Thoſe of the ſmaller ſize need not be co- 
vered above a quarter of an inch, and the largeſt about 
_ half an inch, with earth. When the plants are up, let 
them have a good ſhare of air in mild days, this will 
make them ſtrong, and harden them fo as to render 
them fit to bear the open air when large enough to be 
tranſplanted into the borden where they are deſigned 
to blow, as the intention of ſowing them on a hot bed 
is only to bring up the ſeeds with a greater certainty 
than when ſown ſo early in the natural ground; but 
where dung is wanting for this purpoſe, if the ſeeds 
are ſown on a warm border of light rich earth, and 
carefully 
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3 covered on nights or bad weather with mats, 
&c. he ſeeds will few of them fail, but the plants 
will bloſſom later in the ſeaſon than thoſe raiſed on a 
flight heat. Obſerve in both methods to give gentle 
waterings to the plants as often as it ſhall ſeem ne- 
ceſſary. 

NN Mignonette. 

The mignonet, or ſweet reſeda, ſhould alſo be 
now ſown ; but as this is a plant that is not fond of be- 
ing tranſplanted, the belt method is to ſow the ſeeds 
in ſmall half-penny pots, a few in each pot, and light- 
ly covered with fine mould where there is the conve- 
niency of a hot- bed. The pots ſhould be placed there- 
in, or otherwiſe they ſhould be placed in a warm ſitu- 
ation, and frequently watered, obſerving to protect 
the plants from inclement weather, either by glaſſes or 
mats. When the plants have got to a good ſize, and 
the pots filled with roots, they may then be twined 
out, . reſerving the ball of earth intire, and carefully 
Placed where they are intended to remain. 


Tender Annuals. 


The tender annuals, ſuch as cock's-combs, trico- 
lors, globe amaranthus, double ſtramonium, egg plant, 
ice plant, balſamines, ſenſitive, and humble plants, &c. 
that were ſown in the former month, ſhould now have 
a freſh hot bed for their reception. The bed ſhould be 
between two and three feet high, and when the vio- 
lence of the heat is paſt, let it be covered with light 
rich earth to the depth of ſix inches. When the earth 
is warm, let the plants be pricked out at the diſtance of 
three or four inches from each other. Give them a 
ſprinkling of water, put the glaſſes on, and ſhade 
them in the day time from the ſun, until they have 
taken freſh roots, obſerving to give them freſh air at 
all opportunities, and frequently to refreſh them with 
water. In this bed they may remain till the next 
month, when they niuſt be tranſplanted into pots, and 
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placed in a freſh bed. ¶ See the Pleaſure Garden for 
April.] If theſe kinds of tender annuals were not 
raiſed laſt month, it is not too late to ſow the ſeeds in 
this; therefore make a bed as directed in February for 
their reception, obſerving to frequently ſprinkle the 
bed with water, the ſeeds will ſoon come up, and when 
of a proper ſize may be pricked out on a freſh bed at 
the end of this month, or beginning of April, as be- 
fore directed. 

The martynia may alſo be raiſed in the ſame manner, 
but obſerve before ſowing the ſeeds to let them be put 
into water for ſome hours, this will render the ſkin, 
which they are wrapped in, ſoft and eaſy to be pulled 
off; for it is owing to the want of this precaution that 
many good ſeeds have failed, the ſkin being of ſuch a 
tough nature as to prevent the young embrio plant 
from getting through it, although theſe ſeeds will grow 
at two or three years old when thus managed, 


Sow the Seeds of Biennial and Perennial Plants. 


The ſeeds of biennial flower plants ſhould now be 
ſown: Of this kind are ſweet Williams, wall flowers, the 
Queen of Brumpton, and purple ſtocks, French honey- 
ſuckles, Canterbury bells, carnations, pinks, &ec. ſuch 
that blow the ſecond year from the ſeed, and then 
decay, or are at leaſt but of little worth if kept the third 
year. Theſe ſhould be ſown on ſeparate beds of good 
rich mould, each ſort by itſelf. Let the ſeeds be fown 
moderately thin, and either carefully raked over or 
ſlightly covered with good carth. In dry weather they 
ſhould” be frequently watered,” eſpecially when juſt 
coming up, and until the plants are become of a proper 
ſize for tranſplanting. Alſo hollyhocks, ſcarlet lychnis 
tree, primroſe, Greek valerian, ſingle catchily, peren- 
nial larkſpur, roſe campion, honeſty or fatten flower, 
fox gloves, and variotis other kinds of biennial and pe- 
rennial hardy flower ſeeds may be ſown any time in this 
month as before directed, obſerving to bury the large 
ſeeds at leaſt an inch deep. 

2 Paſſion 
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Paſſion Tree. 


Paſſion trees may be now planted towards the end of: 
this month. Theſe ſhould be planted againſt a wall or- 
other building which faces the ſouth-eaſt or ſouth-weſt, 
or elſe mixed among the flowering ſhrubs in the quar- 
ters of the garden. In this caſe they muſt be trained 
up to poles fixed in the earth for that purpoſe, they will 
thus flower well, and appear extremely beautiful. This 
is alſo the beſt ſeaſon for pruning them, the manner of: 
doing it is, to cut off entirely all the weak ſhoots, and 
ſhortening all the ſtrong ones to about three feet in« 
length. When they are planted againſt high buildings, 
they may be left ſomething longer than this to fill up 
the wall: but this is not very neceflary, for they are 
very quick growing plants, ſome branches making ſix-- 
teen or, eighteen feet long in one ſummer's growth. 
In open quarters they ſhould be always pruned much: 
ſhorter than this, to bring their flowers nearer the: 
ground. Paſſion trees may be propagated by laying 
down their branches at this ſeaſon, which in one 
year's time will take good root, and may be removed: 
to the places where they are deſigned to remain- They: 
may allo be raiſed from cuttings taken of, as is prac-- 
tiſed with grape · vines, but ſhould have the aſſiſtance 
of a hot-bed to make them ſtrike root freely. 


Edgings. 


Edgings of box, thrift, daiſies, &c. may ſtill be: 
planted ; but if the ground is of a light nature,, and? 
the ſeaſon proves dry, they. will. require frequent 
watering until they are ſufſiciently rooted. Alſo mays 
be made good the gaps in former planted edgings; and! 
thoſe of box which were neglected being clipped: the: 
laſt year, may have that operation performed! upon 
them now. 


CG: 5, _ © _ Neceſſary 
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; Neceſſary Work to be done. 


Dig up thoſe borders that want it, rake the ſurface 
ſmooth, and let the annual ſeed intended to be ſown 
therein be put in immediately, otherwiſe the weeds 


will be up before the ſeed plants, which will receive 


detriment thereby ; but thoſe borders or beds which 
were planted with flowers laſt autumn ſhould be ſtirred 


between the plants when the weather is dry, taking 


care that the roots which are appearing above ground 
are not injured thereby. Let the ſurface be cleared 
from weeds, decayed leaves, &c. and ſmoothly and 
neatly raked. This looſening the carth will greatly 
ſtrengthen the flowers for blowing, and be a means to 
check the growth of the ſeedling weeds, and render 
the borders more agreeable to the ſight. 

The ground between the ſhrubs, &c. that was 
omitted digging up the Jaſt month ſhould now be 
turned over, for this looſening will deſtroy the weeds, 
and encourage the ſhrubs to bloſſom more ſtrongly, 
and add a neatneſs to the whole. 


Graſs. 
Cut the edges of the graſs walks and lawns with an 
won made for this purpoſe. The common ſhape of 
this tool is -in form of a half-moon, and faſtened to 2 
proper handle in an iron ſocket. Let the graſs be con- 
ſtantly polled and rolled, and if the weather is warm 
and mild ſo that the graſs has grown ſome height, it 
ſhould be mowed in time to keep it to a ſmooth and 
even bottom. Let every part of the pleaſure garden 
be put in the beſt order, and kept conſtantly clear of 
weeds and litter. Turf may be cut and laid for walks 
and lawns if the weather is moiſt, as it will very rea- 
dily grow at this ſeaſon, obſerving to well beat and 
roll it after rain, that the ſurface may .be ſmooth and 
even, as directed in the former months; . but when 
turf cangot be obtained, and graſs walks and lawns are 


wanted, they may be ſown with graſs ſeeds, as r 
a . c 
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ed in February, taking the opportunity of a calm day» 
and when the weather proves likely to be wet. 


Gravel, 


'The gravel walks that appear tolerably freſh, and 
are pretty clear from weeds or moſs, ſhould be kept 
ſwept from any litter that may happen to fall on them, 
and conſtantly rolled when the weather will permit ; 
but thoſe walks which have their ſurface, dirty, or full 
of ſmall weeds or moſs, ſhould now be neatly 
turned with the ſpade, and immediately trod and 
raked; alſo thoſe which were turned the laſt month 
ſhould now be trod over and neatly raked, and 
well rolled, which ſhould be repeated twice a 
week, to render the ſurface ſmooth and agreeable to 
walk on. The latter end of this month is a proper 
time to make new gravel walks. In making theſe 
walks great regard muſt be had- to the level of the 
ground, ſo as to lay the walks with eaſy deſcents to- 
ward the lower parts of the ground, that the wet may 
readily drain off ; but when the ground is level, it will 
be proper to have fink ſtones laid by the ſides of the 
walks, at convenient diſtances, to let off the wet; and 
if the ground is naturally dry, the drains from the 
fink ſtones may be contrived ſo as to convey the water 
into ſeſſpools, from which the water will ſoak away in 
a ſhort time; but in wet lands there ſhould be under 
ground drains to convey the water off, either into 
ponds, ditches, or the neareſt place proper to receive 
it. The direction of the walk, and its breadth, being 
marked out, let the earth be hollowed out ſo as to be 
at leaſt twelve inches deep, or if deeper ſo much the 
better. Then it will be proper, before the gravel is 
laid on, to lay a ſtratum of five or fix inches of lime 
rubbiſh, coarſe gravel, flint ſtones, or other rocky ma- 
terials, (this is intended to prevent the worms from 
throwing up the earth on the gravel) let this be ſpread 
even, and upon it lay the gravel to its intended height, 
aud let it be ſpread very regular, obſerving to let it be 

G 6 higheſt 
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higheſt in the middle. Some are apt to lay theſe walks 
too round or high in the crown of the walk, but this is 
an error, becauſe they are uneaſy to walk upon, and, 
beſides, it makes them look narrow; an inch and a 
half riſe is enough for a walk of fix feet wide, three 
inches is ſufficient for one of ten or twelve feet wide, 
and fix inches riſe in the middle of a walk of twenty- 
four feet, and fo in proportion: when the gravel is re- 
gularly and evenly laid let it be trod cloſe and firm 
with the feet, then ſmoothly rake it over, and let it 
be rolled firſt croſs ways with a light roll, and after- 
wards Jengthways with one more heavy; but in order 
to render them more firm, take the advantage of a 
ſmart ſhower,of rain to roll, that is when it rains ſo 
falt as not to admit the gravel to ſtick on the roller, 
this will cauſe the gravel to bind more firmly. The 
frequent rolling of gravel walks keeps them ſo com- 
pact, and with ſo even a ſurface, that the feeds of weeds 
which are blown on them are in like manner blown off 
again, and none remain to ſhoot ; the rounded figure 
of the walk aſſiſts in this, and at the ſame time the na- 
ture of the loam, which binds the gravel, makes it 
unfit for their vegetation ; therefore by good laying, 
and frequent rolling of gravel walks, the too common 
practice of breaking them up in December, and laying 
them in ridges, is not at all neceſſary, for that prac- 
tice makes the walks unſerviceable for a great part of 
the year; beſides it gives the rains, dews, and ſun. 
that very power over them we ſo much wiſh to pre - 
vent, and render the loam brittle and looſe. The 
ſeeds of many kinds of weeds are alfo received into 
the matter while it lies thus, and they ſhoot afterwards ; 
therefore this practice can anſwer no good end, and is 
more promoting than preventing the growth of weeds, 
If conſtantly rolling them after rain or froſt will not 
effeQtually kill the weeds and moſs, the walks ſhould 
be now turned up and laid down immediately, as was 
obſerved before. The beſt gravel for walks is ſuch as 
abounds with ſmooth pebbles, which being mixed with 
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a due proportion of loam, will bind like a rock, and is 


never unfit to walk upon, either in wet or dry weather. 


let it be what time of the year it will. 


Sand Malls. 


Sand walks are alſo frequently made in gardens; 


and indeed in ſome places they anſwer the purpoſe 
better than thoſe made with gravel, particularly under 
the ſhade of trees, for the dripping of the water off the 
branches in bard rains would make the gravel in holes,, 
and render ſuch walks very unſightly ; but thoſe made 
with ſand. ean caſily be ſcuffled over with a Dutch 
hoe, and raked and rolled ſmooth as before. The me- 
thod of making theſe walks is much the ſame as for 
thoſe of gravel ; and if rubbiſh 1s put underneath, it 
will prevent the worms from throwing up their caſts, 
and defacing the ſurface of the walks. The ſhovelings. 
of the turnpike roads make excellent and firm walks. 


NURSERY GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein. 
Tranſplanting. 


HE tranſplanting of young ſhrubs, &c. which 


were omitted in the former month may be done 
in this. 

If opportunity ſuits, make choice of mild moiſt wea-- 
ther, particularly for thoſe that are of the tender kinds. 
Expedition ſhould be uſed in planting, that the young 
roots may be as moiſt as poſſible. Care ſhould alſo be 
taken in planting that the mould is properly. filled up 
between the roots. On this and watering when the 
weather is dry their ſucceſs depends. 


Thoſe that require ſupport. by {takes ſhould have it, 
3 obſcrving 
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obſerving to fix them firmly in the earth, and the 
plants faſtened to them by hay bands, or any thing ſoft, 
ſo as to prevent their galling. 

It is alſo proper to lay ſome mulch over their roots 
round the bottom of the ſtems, to hinder the ſun and 
winds from penetrating the earth, and drying the 
young roots. 

| Evergreens. 

About the Hatter end of the month, if the ſeaſon 

roves favourable, ſeveral kinds of evergreen trees and 
ſhrubs may be tranſplanted, either from where they 
ſtand too cloſe, or from the ſeed bed. Of theſe are 
cedars, cypreſſes, pines, firs, evergreen oaks, phil- 
Iyrea, pyracantha, bays, arbutus, lauruſtinus, Por- 
tugal laurels, hollies, yews, with divers other kinds 
of evergreens; but it the ſeaſon is backward, and 
proves unkindly, it is better to defer their removal till 
the next month. See April. 


Sow Seeds of Exotics, &c. 


At this ſeaſon the ſeeds of evergreens may be ſown, 
ſuch as firs, pines, evergreen oaks, cypreſs, cedars, 
junipers, bays, &c. Let a fpot of light earth be dug 
up for the reception of theſe ſeeds, and divide it into 
feparate beds, in which ſow the ſeeds of each fort by 
itlelf, covering them about half an inch thick with 
earth. Place hoops over the beds, not only for thading 
.them in dry hot days, bur alſo to receive a net to pre- 
vent the birds from diſturbing the feeds. U heſe beds 
ſhould be occaſionally watered as the ſurface of the 
ground becomes dry. 

This is alſo the ſeaſon for ſowing the feeds of the 
arbutus or ſtrawberry tree; but as it is neceſſary to 
have a ſlight hot-bed to bring up the plants let one be 
made, and when got to a moderate temper of heat lay 
fome rotten tan or dry mould on the ſurlace ; then let 
ſome pots of rich earth be filled, ſow the feeds thinly 
thereon, and cover them with about half an il ot 
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mould, then plunge the pots into the tan or earth on 
the bed up to their rims: let the pots be frequently 
ſprinkled with water, and, when the plants appear, 
admit plenty of freſh air. Theſe ſeeds will grow if 
ſown in the common ground, as thoſe beforementioned, 
but not with that quickneſs or certainty, as when raiſed 
on a hot-bed. 

Sow alſo the ſeeds of American trees and ſhrubs, as 
acacias, hickery-nuts, Virginian walnuts, liquid am- 
ber, oriental planes, dogwood, ſaſſafras, American 
cypreſs, alſo of larch tree, occidental plane, tulip 
tree, lazaroles, piſtachia nuts, arbor Judz, with ſeve- 
ral other ſorts of exotic feeds. Make choice of ſome 
good ground for their reception: thoſe that are ſmall 
need not be covered more than half am mch, but the 
large ones, particular thoſe of the nut kind, ſhould be 
buried in the ground at leaſt an inch, or an inch and 
a half. Sow or plant each fort ſeparate, give them 
water when wanted, and protect them from birds, &c.. 
by nets. Dig up the earth between the rows of young 
trees; no time is ſo ſerviceable as this if omitted in the 
former months, for now they a*- beginning to ſhoot, 
and the ground being looſened, the roots will more 
eaſily penetrate the earth, and receive great nouriſh- 
ment from the ſun, rains, and dews, which can more 
readily gain admittance to the roots. ; 


Cuttings of Exotics. 


- Cuttings of divers kinds of exotic trees and ſhrubs: 
may now be planted for an increaſe. Make choice of 
a good ſpot of ground, rather moiſt, dig and break 
the earth well, and rake the ſurface ſmoothly. The 
ground being thus prepared, take off the cuttings with 
a ſharp knife from the trees or ſhrubs intended to be 
thus propagated, making choice of only thoſe trees, &c. 
that are in perſect health, and in full vigour of growth. 
Let the cuttings be of laſt ſummer's growth, theſe ſhould 
be 6x, eight, or ten inches long, according as they _ 
8 = (4 
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be obtained; let each cutting have its extremity cut 
off ; plant them ſeparately in rows about half their 
length in the ground, cloſe the earth wellito them, and 
if the ſeaſon proves dry they ſhould be aſſiſted with 
water, and the ſurface of the ground covered to pre- 
vent the fun and wind from penetrating. too deep into 
the ground. Many kinds of hardy trees and ſhrubs 
may be increaſed by this method in this month if. 
omitted in autumn. For the principal forts of theſe 
trees and ſhrubs raiſed by cuttings, ſee the Catalogue: 
at the end of the book. 


Grape Vines. 

If the ſeaſon is forward, and weather mild, the cut- 
tings of grape vines which were laid by the heels laſt 
month may be taken up at the latter end of this, and 
planted for a nurſery ſtock, or in the places where they 
are intended to remain.for good, which is much the 
beſt method. Either againſt walls, or c|ſewhere, theſe 
cuttings muſt be ſhoots of laſt year, ſhortening them 
to about twelve inches in length, reſerving to each cut- 
ting a knob of the fori* zr year's wood, which ſhould 
now be freſh.cut. Plant them ſomewhat flanting, and 
ſo deep, that only one eve may appear above ground, 
and that ſhould be near tne ſurface. Few of the cut- 
tings thus managed will fail, obſerving to keep them 
clear from any weeds that may ariſe; but if the ſpring 
is late, and the ſeaſon unfavourable, the planting may 
be deferred till next month. Grape vines that were 
headed down laſt month may ſafely be removed in this. 


Young Serdling Trees, Ec. 


The ſeedling trees and ſhrubs, whoſe ſeeds were ſown 
in autumn, or the former ſpring, will now begin to 
appear. Theſe ſhould be carefully weeded before they 
get ſo large as to mix their roots with the plants; and 
if the ſeaſon proves dry, they ſhould now and then. be 
refreſhed with water ; but if the nights prove cold, 


they ſhould be protected with mats, &c, not _ 
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from froſts, but alſo drying winds. Thoſe kinds which 
are ſtubborn in coming up may at this time be greatly 
aſſiſted by means of a gentle hot bed; the plants being 
puſhed on thereby, they will get ſtrong enough by au- 
tumn to be more able to reſiſt the cold of the approach- 
ing winter. 

Train young Plants. 

Stake and tie up ſuch plants as are required to have 
ſtrait ſtems. This work ſhould be done when the 
plants are young and pliable, for it cannot ſo well be 
effected after the ſtems are grown large and woody. 


| Perform Grafting. | 
This is the principal ſeaſon to graft moſt kinds of 
fruit trees, ſuch as apples, pears; plums, cherries, &c. 
Let the grafts or cions be of the proper kinds, and be- 
ing provided with a ſharp knife, ſtrong new baſs, and 
well wrought clay, proceed to the work as. is fully di- 
rected the laſt month. Thoſe ſtocks as are intended 
for ſtandard trees, ſhould be grafted at five or fix feet 
diſtance from the ground; but ſocks that are deſigned 
for dwarſs or 1 4. way ſhould be cut down near the 
ground to receive the graft. If a pear or apple tree 
wants a branch to make the tree uniform, there may 
be a graft placed in the moſt convenient part for the pur- 
paſs or if the tree produces a bad kind of fruit, it may 
e headed down to the principal branches, and grafts 
put on them of a better kind, which may be ſo varied 
as to produce different forts of apples or pears on the 
ſame tree. For clear and explicit directions to perform 
the different operations of grafting, ſee the month of 
February. | 


Management of laſt Year's Grafts and Buds. 


Thoſe trees that were grafted a year ago ſhould now 
have their laſt ſummer's ſhoots ſhortened. This will 
occaſion them to ſend forth lateral ſhoots or branches 
ſo as to form a regular bead. This ſhould be "_ 23 
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ſoon as the ſhoots begin to puſh, ſhortening them in 
e to their ſtrength. Thoſe ſtocks which were 
budded laſt ſummer ſhould now have their tops taken 
off about five or fix inches above the place of inocula- 
tion. The reaſon for cutting the ſtock ſo high is, for 
the conveniency of tying thereto the young ſhoot which 
ariſes from the bud, and thereby preventing its being 
blown out or broke by the wind. 


—— — 
—— 


General Management thereof. 


Egulate the greenhouſe according to the weather. 
| In the middle of mild days the glafſes muſt be 
-opened, that the plants may enjoy the benefit of the 
freſh air; but if the winds are ſharp, or the air very 
cold, the glafſes ſhould, be kept ſhut until the weather 
proves more favourable, and let the waterings be in- 
creaſed in the ſame proportion as the air is admitted, 
obſerving to keep the glafſes conſtantly ſhut on nights. 
Examine the pots and tubs often, and ſee which are in 
want of water ; thoſe that have occaſion for it let them 
be moderately ſupplied therewith, but be particular in 
not giving too much at a time, for the management is 
to give but little and frequently. A proper diſtinction 
. Thould alſo be made according to the nature of the 
plants; thoſe that are of a hard woody nature require 
more water than others that are of the 1 or ſuccu- 
lent kinds, but all ſhould bave it applied to them in 
due time, ſo as not to let them be ſo dry as to occa- 
ſion the leaves to flag or fall off; let care be taken to 
clear every plant from filth and dead leaves: thoſe 
leayes that are decaying fhould be plucked off, for 
they not only appear diſagreeable, but, if permitted to 


remain, 
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remain, would be of prejudice to the health of the 
other plants. Let every part of the houſe be kept clean 
from all kinds of litter or cobwebs, and if any of the 
orange trees or lemons have contracted any filth or 
infects on their ſtems or leaves, they ſhould be cleaned 
with a ſponge and warm water. 


Care of Orange and Lemon Trees. 


Thoſe orange or lemon trees which do not require 
ſhifting, ſhould have the earth taken out from the 
upper part of the pots or tubs, and replaced with freſtr, 
this will much ſtrengthen the plants, and greatly aſſiſt 
ts. ir flowering. Such trees of this kind that require 
ihifting into larger pots or tubs may now be removed, 
obſerving to keep the ball entire, cutting off all de- 
cayed or mouldy roots, and taking off all the old earth 
on the ſurface. 'Thefe ſhould be placed into thoſe pots. 
or tubs that are a little larger, filling up the interſtices 
with good rich earth. Let them be watered to ſettle 
the earth, and place them in the greenhouſe until the 
proper ſeaſon arrives for their removal into the * 
air. The orange trees which have ſuffered by bad 
management, ſo that their heads are decayed or appear 
unſightly, may, in this month, have their tops reduced 
ſo as to produce freſh ſhoots to form regular heads. 
Theſe trees ſhould be taken out of the pots or tubs, 
and their roots well examined, cutting off all ſuch as 
are decayed or damaged; and if there is the conve- 
niency of a tan, or moderate dung bed to plunge them 
in, it will very much aſſiſt their growth: but ſuch 
whofe heads are in very bad condition ſhould be cut 
down, as directed in the month of February. 


Seto Kernels of Oranges, c. 


Now is the time to ſow the kernels of oranges and 
lemons to raiſe young ſtocks for budding upon, theſe 
ſhould be choſen from rotten fruits that hee hides fully 
ripe, A good hot-bed mult be prepared for their re- 

cepuon, 
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ception, either of horſe · dung or tanner's bark. When 
the violence of the heat is abated, let ſeveral pots filled 
with light dry earth be prepared, ſow therein the ker- 
nels about an half inch deep, and plunge the pots in 
rotten tan on the bed. When the plants begin to ap- 
pear they ſhould be frequently watered, and the glaſſes 
over the bed ſhaded with mats in the heat of the day, 
obſerving to give, plenty of air at all opportunities, 
Theſe kernels will come up in three weeks or a month, 


after which they will be fit to be tranſplanted into ſingle 
pots. 
| Orange Stocks. 

The orange and lemon ſtocks which were buddęd 
laſt year ſhould now have their heads cut down, as di- 
, xected for the common fruit-trees. "Theſe ſhould be 
pluaged into a moderate hot-bed, which will greatly 
facilitate the growth of the buds. With this manage- 
ment the buds will be by July two or three feet high, 
after which time they muſt then be hardened by de- 
grees, that they may bear the green-houſe in the 
winter, . 


Orange and Lemon Trees from Italy, &c. 


There is a much more expeditious way of obtainin 
orange and lemon trees, that is by purchaſing ſuc 
trees as come from Italy, &c. Theſe are as lar 
when we receive them as thoſe of our own produce will 
be in ten or twenty years growth ; and though they 
have but ſmall heads when imported, they may be 
brought to have very good ones in three or four years. 

In the choice of chef trees, thoſe which have two buds 
on a ſtock are preferable to thoſe which have only one ; 
and the ſtraitneſs of the ſtem, freſhneſs of the branches, 
and plumpneſs of the bark, are greatly to be regarded. 
When a proper number of theſe trees are collected, 
each of them is to be ſet in a tub of water, with its 
head and half its trunk above the ſurface, Let them 
thus ſtand two or three days, then they are to be taken 
out, their roots picked and bruſhed clean, and the 

tops 


. 
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tops of the branches cut off likewiſe. The roots 
ſhould have their extremities ſhortened in proportion, 
then plant each tree ſingly in pots, juſt large enough to 
contain the Toots, obſerving to make choice of good 
freſh earth, rather of a loamy nature, that has been 
previouſly, for ſome months, maxed up with rotten 
cow dung. Let this compoſt be well ſettled about the 
roots, and give a gentle watering to fix it. The trees 
thus planted ſhould be put in a hot-bed of a moderate 
warmth, and covered with glaſſes, and, when they be- 
in toſhoot, a ſufficient quantity of air ſhould be al- 
1 and the watering occaſionally repeated. For 
their future management ſee the work of the green- 
houſe for May. | 


Trim Myriles, &c. 


When myrtles, or other trees, are either grown 
luxuriant or unſightly, or their heads otherwiſe damaged 
or decayed, let them be pruned or reduced, fo that 
they may be brought into a regular form. Take the 
earth from the ſides and top, repleniſh them with 
freſh earth, and give them proper ſupplies of water, 
by which means they will be furniſhed with new heads 
towards the latter end of ſummer. 


Sow Amomum Plinii Seed, Cc. 


Sow the ſeeds of ſeveral ſorts of the ſolanum, parti- 
cularly the amomum Plinii, with divers other ſeeds of 
8 exotics. A hot-bed ſhould be prepared 
or their reception; make it three feet high, in the man- 
ner directed for thoſe of cucumbers. When the heat 
thereof is become moderate, lay over the bed about 
four or five inches of rotten tan or light earth. Let 
the ſeeds be ſown in pots of light rich earth covered 
ſparingly with the ſurface, and plunged in the bed, and 
the glafles put on. The pots ſhould be occaſionally 
watered, and when the plants appear let freſh air be 
admitted. When the heat of the bed declines, apply 
to the ſides thereof ſome - freſh dung, whereby it * 
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be renewed, (for the further management of theſe ſeed- 
lings ſee the future months); but where there is the 
conveniency of a ſtove and a room for their reception, 
they may then be plunged into the bark bed, and or- 
dered in the manner as above directed. 


Freſh earth the Pots. 


Let all the green-houſe plants in general that want 
not larger pots be refreſhed with new rich earth; 
looſen the former earth in the top of the tubs or pots 

uite to the ſurface of the roots ſo as not to diſturb 
* This ſliould be taken out and replaced with 
freſh mould, which will render the plants ſtrong and 
healthy, and enable them to produce a. greater quan- 
tity of flowers. Wher this is done neglect not to give 
the plants a moderate watering. 


* aww 
— 


STOVE, or HO T-HOUSE. 


Care of the Pine Apple Plants. 


F the pines have been well managed during the 

former months, they will in this produce their 
bloſſoms on the fruit. Great regard and attention ſhould 
be given thereto; examine therefore the heat of the 
beds, and if it is diſcoyered that it is decreaſed, delay 
not to make preparation to renew it. 

When the bloſſom firſt begins to appear, let a quan- 
tity of freſh bark be provided, ſo much as-to fill up a 
third part of the pit. This ſhould be previouſly thrown 
up to ferment and drain the moiſture from it. When 
the bark is thus prepared, let all the pots be taken out 
of the bed, take off the ſurface of the old bark, and 
admit-the new in its ſtead ; then let the whole be well 
trenched and mixed together, blending the old and 
new quite from the bottom. Let the top be levelled, 
and the pots of pines immediately plunged as before, 
(the more expeditiouſly this wok is * 5 
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better) then make ſome briſk fires for a few days till the 
tan comes to a heat; they may be then ſlackened if the 
days are mild and ſunny, but the fire heat ſhould con- 
ſtantly be kept up on nights in proportion to the warmth 
or coldneſs of the weather. Moderate watering ſhould 
frequently be applied, and air admitted at all favoura- 
ble opportunities. The ſucceſſion pine apple plants 
thould have the ſame attention given them. 


Care of other E xotics. 


The curious exotic trees and plants in the ſtove 
ſhould have freſh tan to 1enew their heat, and let 
them be kept clean from duſt, or any filth they may 
contract, Pick off all decayed leaves, and keep the 
houſe perfectly clean. Thoſe 8 that require ſhift- 
ing into larger pots may now be removed, and obſerve 
duly to water thoſe that require it. 


Strawberries. 


The pots of ſtrawberries ſhould be often refreſhed 
with water, and where any weeds ariſe they ſhould be 


plucked out. 
Pots of Fliwers. 


The pots of roſes, jaſmines, honeyſuckles, carna- 
tions, pinks, Narcifſus, and other curious flowers that 
are ſorced in the ſtove, muſt have due attendance, not 
only of frequent watering, but to deſtroy the inſects 
which prey on them, particularly the roſes, whoſe buds 
will ſoon be ſpoiled if not carefully looked after. 


Grape Vines. 

The grape vines on the bearers of the roof of the 
ſtove ſhould have all ſuperfluous branches rubbed off 
as they are produced, and. thoſe with fruit on them 
ſhould be tacked up : great care is to be uſed, as at 
this time the young ſhoots are very brittle. 


Sow 
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Sow exotic Seeds. 


'The tender ſtove exotic ſeeds ſhould now be ſown 
on a hot-bed, either in pots or ſuperficially on the 
mould, according-to the nature of them. For further 


particulars ſee the hot-bed works for this and the ſuc- 
geeding month, | 


APRIL. 
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Vork to be done therein. 


Pas. 


ONTINUE to ſow peas every fortnight at 
leaſt, to ſucceed thoſe ſown in the former 
month, the marrowfat and Spaniſh moratta are the 
beſt of the large kind for this ſeaſon ; the Charlton, or 
I pn hot-ſpur, may alſo be put in. If the weather 
as proved very dry, and the Jand not of a moiſt na- 
ture, the drills, in ſuch cafe, ſhould be drawn deeper 
for their reception, and if the peas are put into water 
for a night before ſowing, it will ſwell and _ 
them for growing more readily, 'Thoſe peas that are 
up ſhould have the earth drawn to their ſtems, which 
will greatly ſtrengthen them, and if no -crop is be- 
tween the rows, the ground ſhould be hagd over to 
deſtroy the weeds. The rows of peas that are intended 
to be ſtuck, ſhould have ſticks placed to them when 
they have got to the height of fix or ſeven inches. 
Theſe ſhould be fixed at ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, that the pea-ſtalks along the rows may eably 
run up: placing them on the ſunny fide of the rows, 
that is, if the rows range eaſt and weſt, which is the 
beſt diſpoſition ; then plant the greater part of the ſticks 
on the ſouth ſide, for the plants will naturally incline 
towards the ſun, and will more readily catch hold of 
the ſticks: obſerving to * a few ſticks on the con- 


trary 
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trary ſide, to prevent the wind from blowing them 
back. There is a great advantage in ſticking- peas, 
provided the ſticks are of a proper length, for thoſe 
that are ſtuck will yield above double the quantity of 
pods, and with more peas in each, than thoſe that are 
permitted to run on the ground; and likewiſe, they 
can be more. eaſily and readily gathered. 


Beans. 


More beans ſhould alſo be planted. This muſt be 
- done two or three times in the courſe of the month 
to continue a regular ſueceſſion. The long- pod, 
Windſor, Mumford, or any large kind of beans are 
fitting for this ſeaſon. Theſe: ſhould be planted in 
rows about a yard aſunder, row from row, and ſix or 
ſeven inches diſtance from each other in the rows. 
Thoſe beans that are up ſhould have the earth drawn 
to them on each ſide, this will much ſtrengthen them 


and forward their growth. . 


Se" Onians. 

If the land is of a moiſt nature it is not too late to 
ſow the principal crop of onions this month; but if 
the ſoil is light and dry, the ſooner it is done the bet- 
ter, if omitted in the laſt month. "Ihe method of 
preparing the ground and ſowing the ſecds, ſee the 
work of the kitchen garden for February. Thoſe 
pieces of onions which were carly ſown ſhould be 
hoed out when got to two or three inches high, thin 
them to the diſtance of three inches from each other, 
and Jet every weed be cut up, obſerving to do this 
work in dry weather. 


| | Leeks. 

Sow alſo leek ſeed in beds at the beginning of this 
month; - thoſe that were before ſown and are up ſhould 
be carefully weeded, otherwiſe they will ſoon be 
over-run and ſpoiled,  * 

2 | | Carrots 
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Carrots and Parſneps. 

Carrot and parſnep may ſtill be ſown if not done 
beſore, taking the opportunity of a dry, calm day, in 
che beginning of this month; ſor if they are ſown later, 
they will not ſucceed ſo well, particularly if the foil 
is light and dry. "Thoſe crops that were ſown early in 
the ſeaſon and are fit to hoe out, ſhould now be thin- 
ned. Let the parſneps be left about ſix or ſeven inches 
from each other ; the carrots, if intended to be drawn 
young, may be thinned to about four or five inches. 
Let all the weeds either be pulled out or cut up with 

the hoe; this ſtirring. the ground about the young 


plants will greatly ſtrengthen them and facilitate their 
** growth. ; 


. 


Spi nach and NRadiſbes. 7 
Sow the ſeeds of radiſhes and ſpinach to ſucceed 
® thoſe of the former month, and to have a conſtant ſup- 
® ply. Let the ſowings be repeated every week. The 
ground ſhould be of a moiſt nature or the ſpinach will 
run to ſeed ſoon after it is up, and the radiſhes will 
grow hot and ſticky if the weather proves dry, un- 
leſs they are aſſiſted with frequent waterings, The 
radiſhes and ſpinach which are up, ſhould in dry wea- 
ther be thinned out to three or four inches diſtance 
from each other, the weeds cut down from among 
them, and frequent waterings applied. Let a piece of 
E winter ſpinach be reſerved for ſeed, hoe the plants out 
to the diſtance of a foot aſunder that the —— may 
have room to ſpread and grow: let all weeds be cut 


up as they ariſe, which if left would injure the plants 
by drawing them up weak. 


Lettuce. 

Sow Cos, Sileſia, brown Dutch, or other kinds of 
lettuce : this ſhould be repeated two or three times in 
the courſe of this month, that there may be a regular 
lucceſſion. Sow them _ a ſpot of rich ground in an 


2 open 
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open ſituation. Sow the ſeeds not too thick, and rake 
them in lightly and even. Make choice of a piece of 
ground to receive thoſe lettuce plants that are fit 
or tranſplanting ; let the groqud be well dunged and 
dug, level the Furface, and plant the lettuces in rows 
ten or twelve inches aſunder each way. Give them 
ſome water immediately after planting, and if the wea- 
ther proves dry, repeat it occaſionally until the plants 
have got firm rooting. | 


Small Sallading. 


Continue to ſow creſs, muſtard, rape, radiſh, tur- 
nep, &c. for ſmall fallading ; this ſowing ſhould be 
repeated every four or five days, for at this ſeaſon they 
ſoon grow too large for uſe. Let theſe ſeeds be ſown 
in drills of light rich earth, each fort ſeparate, and 
lightly cover them with earth. If the weather proves 
dry, give them ſome water occaſionally, and they will 
ſoon be fit for uſe. 


| Scorzonera and Salſafy. 

Sow the ſeeds of ſcorzonera and ſalſafy in ſhallow 
drills, about nine or ten inches aſunder, ſcatter the 
ſeeds thinly, each ſort by itſelf, and lightly cover them 
with earth. . 


| Turnes. 

The turneps which were ſown in March will be fit 
to hoe out m this month: thin the plants out to the 
diſtance of ſeven or eight inches from each other, 
cut up the weeds and ſtir the ground in every part. 
Sow on a ſpot of good moiſt land ſome more Dutch 
turnep-ſeeds to ſucceed the former crop; let them be 
ſcattered thin and even, and lightly raked in. 


Borecole. 


Sow the ſeeds of browncole and borecole; chuſe an 


wren ſpot of good ground for their reception; ww 
| . the 
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the ſeeds regularly, but not too thick, and lightly rake 
it in with an even hand. 


Brocoli. 


Towards the end of the month ſome ſeeds of the 
early brocoli may be ſown ; chuſe for the purpoſe a 
border of good rich earth, ſow the ſeeds even and mo- 
derately thick, lightly rake the ground over, and if 
the weather proves dry, give the bed a ſprinkling of 
water now and then. ; 


Purſlain. 


'Sow purſlain, for fallading, on a bed of light rich 
earth in the natural ground: in dry, clear weather, 
water and ſhade the bed with mats till the plants ap- 
pear. 


| Kidney Beans. 


If the weather is dry, plant kidney beans; make 
choice of a piece of dry, light, rich land, in a well 
INENTITU, muon uf ker IECEpinIn'y Haw wins as 
bout an inch deep, and about two feet and a halt 
aſunder; drop the beans in the drills about three 
inches diſtance from each other, obſerving to cover 
them but lightly with earth, for if they are put in 
more than an inch deep, it is a great hazard but many 
of them rot, eſpecially if the weather proves wet before 
the plants come up. The proper ſorts to plant in this 
month are, the liver coloured, the Batterſea dwarf, 
and the ſpeckled dwarf kidney beans. The laſt men- 
tioned kind requires three or four inches more diſ- 
tance row from row, than the other two ſorts, and 
ſhould not be planted before the middle or latter end 
of the month. 


. Cardoons. 
Sow the ſeeds of cardoons upon an open bed of 
good rich ground; ſpread the ſeeds thinly, and co- 
H 3 ver 
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ver them with earth about half an inch deep, or car- 
doons may be ſoyn in trenches where they may re- 


main for good. Let the trenches be dug out about a 


toot or fourteen inches wide, and four feet aſunder ; 
take a full ſpit out, and bank it firm on each ſide; 
thovel out the crumbs at bottom, get ſome rotten dung, 
lay it in the trench about ſour or five inches thick, 


and then dig up the bottom of the trench, turning the 


dung underneath. Draw a drill along the middle of 
the Roads and drop the ſeeds in about five or ſix 
inches diſtance from each other, and cover them about 
an inch deep with mould. The plants that arizes aſ- 
terwards, are to bethinned to proper diſtances, which 
is further explained in the works of the kitchen garden 
tor the month of June ; till which time nothing more 
is required than to keep them free from weeds, and 
to give them ſome water in dry weather. 


7 | Artichakes, 

If the artichokes were not flipped and dreſſed as di- 
rected laſt month, they muſt be done in this, and 
thoſe that were done before ſhould now be gone over 


again, and what ſuperfluous ſhoots that have arifen 
rauſt be taken off. | 

The beſt of the ſuckers may ſtill be planted out for 
an autumn crop: theſe will be a ſucceſſion to thoſe 
planted in March, but they ſhould have a moiſt, rich 
ground, for their reception; for if the foil 1s dry they 
will produce but ſmall heads, and there 1s not the cer- 
tainty of their producing any if the plants are ſmall 
and weak. Their diſtance ſhould be five feet row 
from row, and not leſs than two feet aſunder in the 


TOWS. 


Aſparagus. 


The aſparagus beds which were not forked the laſt 
month, ſhould be finiſhed and raked in the beginning 
of this, obſerving to be very careful not to deſtroy the 


buds which are now coming forward. Thoſe beds 


that 


l 
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that were forked laſt month and left rough, ſhould 
now be ſmoothly raked over; if this is done in dry 
weather, it will deſtroy numbers of young ſeedling 
weeds, and the beds will appear neat and clean. 
Where freſh plantations of aſparagus are wanted, the 
plants may yet be put out, 'and they will take root 
freely if not planted too late in the month. For the 
method of planting and preparing the ground, fee the 
month of March. | 


Potatoes. 


Potatoes may ſtill be planted if omitted in the for- 
mer month; but this late planting is not ſo proper for 
dry light ſoils, eſpecially it the ſummer turns out het 
and dry ; but for lands that are of a moiſt nature, this 
month is early enough to plant potatoes in. For the 
methods of planting theſe roots, fee the works of the 
kitchen garden for March. 


Cauliflowers. 


The cauliflower plants that were put out laſt month 
ſhould have the ground hoed between them to deſtroy 
the weeds, and if any ſmall crops are on the ground, 
theſe ſhould be thinned out, obſerving not to leave any 
of them within ſix or ſeven inches of the cauliflower 
plants. "Thoſe under the bell, or hand - glaſſes, ſhould 
' have the earth drawn up to their ſtems ; this is rieceſ- 
ſary to guard their ſtems from being dried and harden- 
ed by the ſun and wind, and for promoting their 
growth: but in ſo doing, care ihould be taken not to 
draw the earth up ſo high as to fall into their hearts, 
which would greatly injure them. If the nights are 
cold, or the weather bad, the glaſſes may ſtill be con- 
tinued over the plants; but in fine days, or warm 
ſhowers, they ſhould be taken off, and the plants expo- 
ſed to the open air; this will greatly ſtrengthen them, 
and prevent their being drawn ; but when the glaſſes 
are ſet over the plants 4 muſt be raiſed high, ſo as 

4 not, 
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not to preſs on their leaves, by placing three or four 
hooked ſticks for them to reſt on. Ihis will protect 
the plants from bad weather, and likewiſe admit a ſuf- 
ficient ſhare of air to hinder their being too much 
drawn; but towards the end of the month, if the 
weather is become ſettled, they may be then entirely 
taken away. Thoſe cauliflower plants which were 
raiſed from ſced ſown early in the ſpring, ſhould now 
be planted out in the places where they are intended to 
perfect themſelves. Towards the end of the month 
chuſe an open, rich ſpot of ground for their reception ; 
let ſome good rotten dung « dug in, and the at 
made level; put in the plants at aht two feet aſun- 
der each way; let them be immediately watered aſter 
they are planted, and in dry weather repeat the water - 
ings frequently till they have taken freſh root. Cau- 
liflower ſeeds may ſtill be fown, but the plants ariſing 
from them will come to but little, except the land 
they are aſter ward tranſplanted into is very moiſt, and 
the ſummer. proves wet. Thoſe ſown the former 
month ſhould now be pricked out into rich ground at 
about four or five inches aſunder, and kept. duly 


wes -® 
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Cabbage and Savoy. 

Thoſe cabbage and Savoy plants that are remaining 
in the nurſery bed ſhould now be planted out for good, 
and kept well watered in dry weather. The Savoy 
and cabbage plants that were raiſed from ſeeds ſown in 
February and March, ſhould be now pricked into beds 
in an open ſituation. Draw the largeſt of the plants 
out for this purpoſe, and plant them in the beds at four 
or five inches diſtance every way; let them be fre- 
quently watered in dry weather, and ſhaded from the 
ſun in the middle of the day until they have got freſh 
roots. 'The ſmall plants that are remaining in the 
ſeed-bed ſhould have the weeds cleared from them, 
the earth ſtirred between and watered, to ſettle it to 
the roots of the plants that have been diſturbed. Sow 

more 
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more cabbage and Savoy ſeeds to raiſe plants for winter 
uſe; theſe ſhould be ſown on beds in an open expo- 
ſure and well raked in, and frequently watered. The 
early cabbage plants ſhould have the ground hoed be- 
tween them to deſtroy the weeds, and earth drawn up 
to their ſtems ſo as not to fall in the hearts of the 
plants ; this will ſtrengthen them and encourage their 
growth. 


Celery. 

The celery plants which were ſown on a hot-bed in 
February for an early crop, will in this month be fit 
to be pricked out ; for this purpoſe make choice of a 
bed of light rich earth ; let this bed be dug up and 
the mould well broken. Let the ſurface be raked 
ſmooth and even; draw up the largeſt plants from 
the ſeed- bed, and plant them in this at the diſtance of 
three or four inches from each other; then immedi- 
ately give the plants ſome water, which ſhould be oc- 
caſionally repeated till the plants have got freſh roots, 
and if the weather ſhould prove dry and hot, it is ne- 

ceflary to ſhade the plants with mats for three or four 
hours in the middle of the day. Here the plants may 
remain till June, when they will be fit to plant out for 
| good. More celery ſeed ſhould be ſown in this 
month to raiſe plants to ſucceed thoſe ſown in March. 
Make choice of a light rich ſpot of ground for this pur- 
| poſe, form it into a bed, let the earth be well dug up, 


all the lumps broken very fine, and the ſurface raked 
very ſmooth. Sow the ſeeds equally, but not too thick, 
lightly and evenly rake the bed over ſo as not to 
draw the ſeeds into heaps, and ſprinkle it with water. 
Let ſome hoops be placed acroſs the bed, and if the 
weather proves hot and dry, throw a mat over to 
ſhade it from the violence of the ſun ; but the mat 
ſhould be taken off on nights, that the bed may receive 
the benefit of the dews or ſhowers ; but omit not to 
give water frequently if = rains fall. By this means, 
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if the ſeed is good, it will not fail to come up equally 
and ſoon at this ſeaſon. 


Sow the Seeds of different Herbs. 


Parſley, chervil, and coriander feeds may ſtill be 
ſown if omitted in the former months. Thefe ſhould 
be ſown in ſhallow drills, each ſort by itſelf, either on 
ſeparate pieces, or along the edges of the borders. They 
need not be ſown very thick, and ſhould be lightly 
ccy:red with earth. Borage, burnet, bugloſs, ſorrel, 
marigolds, clary, carduus, &c. may be ſown in this 
month. "Theſe ſhould be ſown ſeparately on ſmall 
ſpots, and raked in evenly. Naſturtium ſeeds may 
be ſown in a drill, drop the ſeeds about three or four 
inches diſtance from each other, and let them be cover- 


ed with earth about an inch deep. 'Thyme, hyflop, 


marjoram, ſavory, &c. may likewiſe now be ſown. 
Let the ground be light and rich, divide it into patches 
or ſmall ſpots, ſow each ſort by itſelf, rake the ſeeds 
iu equally, and in dry hot weather occafionally water 
and ſhade the beds with mats from the violence of the 
lun till the plants are up ſome height. 


Nip Herbs. 


Slip the young ſhoots of ſage, they will now grow. 
Plant them in the ſhade, but not under the drip of 
trees. Let them be put in the ground about half their 


length, and about eight or nine inches aſunder each 
. way. Theſe ſlips will be fit to remove in autumn. 


Thyme, hyſſop, marjoram, &c. may now be propa- 
ted by lips, cuttings, or parting their roots. 'Theſe 
ſhould be ſhaded and watered occationally, until they 
have got good hold of the ground. Rue, roſemary, 
lavender, wormwood, ſouthernwood, cotton, &c. 
may now be increaſed by cuttings or flips planted 
in ſhady borders, at the diſtance of fix or eight inches 


from each other. Theſe ſhould be plar ted half their 
| length 
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length in the ground, and kept frequently watered un- 
til they have taken root. 


Mint, Penny Royal, &c. 


Make new beds of fpear and pepper mint, alſo of 
penny royal. Chuſe ſome of the beſt young plants for 
this purpoſe, a moiſt ſoil ſuits them belt. Let the 
beds be four feet wide, with walks two feet broad be- 
tween them. Let each kind be planted ſeparately at 
about ſix or ſeven inches each way afunder. If the 
weather proves dry, they ſhould be often watered un-- 
til they have taken good root. 

Plant baum, tarragon, tanſey, and camomile. Theſe 
ſhould be planted in beds where they are intended to 
remain, each fort ſeparate, allowing eight or nine 
inches diſtance from each other. Let the former beds 
of mint, baum, &c. be carefully weeded ; for it the 
weeds are permitted to grow among them they will 
get above the plants, and greatly injure them; and if 
the ſeaſon proves dry, the beds ſhould be watered, 
which will greatly promote the growth of the plants. 


Hae the Crops, &c. 


In dry weather take the opportunity of hoeing out the? 
ſmall crops that are up high enough to admit thereof, 
ſuch.as carrots, parſneps, onious, &Cc. This will de- 
{troy che young weeds: which now grow apace, which 
if not done in time would foon-over-run'the: young; 
plants, and occaton much labour and trouble to clear 
them afterwards. Beſides, by thinning the plants and: 
ſtirring the earth about them, the dews and ſun can 
have more eaſy admittance, and thereby much promote 
the growth of thoſe intended to remain for the crop, 

Thoſe of the large crops, as peas, beans, cabbages,; 
cauliſlowers, and others which: ſtand in rows, ar at a 
large diſtance from each other, ſhould; have the ſame: 
attention paid them. Let the ground be carefully; 
hoed over in dry weather, * 4 wha not being large will. 
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foon die. Let every part of the garden be hoed overs 
even the paths if weeds appear; for if at this ſeaſon 
this neceſſary work is neglected, it will require much 
more labour afterwards to extirpate them. I he ground 
will-alſo be exhauſted of its nouriſhment, and the crops 
greatly injured by ſuffering the growth of weeds. 


HOT-BEDS. 


Cucumbers and Melons. 


HE cucumber and melon plants which were ſown 
towards the end of March ſhould have the dung 
prepared for their reception by throwing it up in a heap 
to mix and ferment, ſo as to be fit for uſe towards the 
middle or Jatter end of this month. Theſe plants will 
now ſhow their rough leaves, they ſhould therefore be 
ſtopped or pinched off at the ſecond or third joint, ac- 
cording to their ſtrength. This will cauſe them to 
uſh out lateral ſhoots, or runners, which will proba- 
biy ſhew fruit at their firſt, ſecond, or third joints ; for 
if the main or firſt runner was not to be ſtopped in this 
manner, it would, perhaps, run half a yard or two 
ſeet in length without putting forth any fide ſhoots, or 
ſhewing any fruit, befides getting out too ſoon from 
under the hand or bell glaſſes intended to protect them 
before the ſeaſon is warm enough to admit of their be- 


ing expoſed to the open air; therefore by the time the 


ridges of dung is ready for their reception, the plants 
will have puſhed out runners three or four inches long. 
The time being arrived, and the dung ready prepared, 
proceed to make the ridges. The common quantity 
allowed is aload to five holes at this ſeaſon. 

A trench muſt then be dug, which if the ſoil is dry 
may be about eight or ten inches deep; but if wet, let 


the bottom of the dung be even with the ſurface of the 


ground. Theſe beds or ridges ſhould be made at leaſt 
2 three 
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three feet wide, and two feet and a half high, allowing 
between each bed three feet for a path or alley. The 
dung, in making theſe ridges, ſhould be well worked 
and mixed together, but by no means trodden down by 
the feet, as is by ſome practiſed, gently and evenly 
beating it down with the fork as you proceed in making 
them. The beds being thus made, in three or four days the 
dung will be ſufficiently ſettled, and the heat arifen ſo 
as to be fit for the reception of the mould. Then 
mark out the places intended where each hole of 
plants are to be put, theſe ſhould be at the diſtance of 
about three feet and a half. Here lay a baſket full of 
light rich earth, thruſting a ſtick in the middle of each 
heap for a mark ; then cover the remainder of the dung 
all over with the earth which was dug out of the trench, 
laying it ſmooth, and about three inches thick. The 
glaſſes are then to be placed cloſe down over the hills 
where the ſticks are, and in two days the earth will be 
warm enough to receive the young plants. The ſticks 
are now to be taken out, and the earth formed in the 
places into a hollow like a baſon, that it may retain the 
water which is given to the plants. The plants are 
then to be carefully turned out of the pots, reſerving 
the ball of earth and roots entire, and plant a pot to 
each hole, cloſing the earth carefully to the plants; 
then give each a little water, which ſhould be occaſi- 


- =} onally repeated in proportion to the heat of the bed and 


warmth of the weather The glafſes ſhould be ſhaded 
from the ſun in the middle of the day if it ſhines hot, 
until the plants have got freſh root ; but afterwards 
when they can ſtand it without the leaves falling, this 
precaution is not neceſſary. It is to be obſerved that 
the glaſſes ſhould be tilted up with a brick or forked 
ſtick to admit air to the plants; but the glaſſes ſhould 
be kept cloſe ſhut over the plants on nights, and cover- 
ed with mats till the nights are become warm enough 
as to make it unneceflary to cover. When the plants 
are well eſtabliſhed in the beds and begin growing, if 
there are more in a hole than is neceſſary, they ſhould 

| be 
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be thinned out, two plants of melons are quite ſuffi- 
cient for each hole; but if the plants are cucumbers, 
three or four are not too many for each glaſs. It ſhould 
here. be remarked, that what has been directed with 
regard to the quantity of dung allowed is where it is 
ſearce, and not to be purchaſed but at an extravagant 
rate; but where it can be obtained in plenty, the 
ridges ſhould not be made leſs than four feet wide and 
three feet thick, eſpecially for melons, which may be 
" raiſed under oiled paper paſted on cradles made for the 
. at this ſcaſon: neither is there any neceſſity 
in ſuch caſe to make the ridges in trenches, they may 
be formed on the common ſurface of the ground, allow- 
ing a ſpars of three or four feet between cach ridge. 
Theſe. ipaces may be filled up with freſh hot dung 
when the heat of the bed is declined, whereby the 
ridges will acquire a new heat, and thereby cnable the 
plants to bear better, and continue in vigour. much 
longer.. Another obſervation, may here be made, which 
is, that melon plants require a greater thickneſs of 
earth than thoſe of cucumbers ; for melon plants ſhould 
have but a ſmall ſhare of water iv proportion to the cu- 
cumber plants, and particularly when they are ſottin 
their fruit, or towards their ripening, therefore thels 
beds whereon melons are raiſed ſhould have at leaſt a 
foot thick of good ſtrong freſh earth, by which the 
plants, when well rooted, will require ſcarce any water, 
but in very hot and dry weather, and thereby the 
fruit will become fine flavoured, and in high perfection, 
Thoſe cucumber. and melon beds which were made in 
the-former: months ſhould have proper attention given 
them; if the heat has much failed, let the early beds 
have their former lining ſhaken up, and mixed with 
ireſh dung, to renew the heat. This ſhould be placed 
round the ſides of the beds as directed in March. The 
vines by this time will have filled the ſrame, and if 
rightly managed will ſhow plenty of, young fruit; theſe 
ſhould be duly attended to. When the flowers on it are 
quite expanded and in full vigour, get one or two 
ol the falſe or male bloſſoms which are diſperſed 22 
diſ- 
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different parts of the plant. Let the petals or flower 
leaves of theſe be plucked off, and apply the remain-' 
ing central part to- the middle of the female or fruit 
bearing bloſloms ; two or three of theſe male bloſſoms. 
may be gathered for one fruit, this, with the aſſiſtance 
of a good lining to throw a freſh heat into the bed, 
will undoubtedly be a great means towards ſetting the 

oung fruit, whereby they will come to perfection ; 
but when this is done, if the vine is weak on which 
the fruit is, let it be ſtopped or ſhortened directly a 
joint or two beyond the fruit, but if ſtrong delay ſtop- 
ping it for two or three days, At this period let no- 
water fall on the fruit bloſſoms. Keep the vines laid 
regularly out, ſo as to be trained ina proper courſe as 
they are produced, and faſtened to the earth by pegs, 
ftopping them as they get to two, three, or four joints, 
according to their ſtrength ; and it the leaves are got ſo 


high as to preſs againſt the glafles, let the frame be 


* raiſed by placing one or two bricks at each corner, and 
fill with freſh earth between the mould in the frame 
and top of the lining for the young roots to ſtrike into, 
obferving not to diſturb them. Admit air every day 
into the plants, by raiſing the lights either on the back 
or front of the frame; this is to be done more or 
leſs in proportion to the heat of the bed or temperature 
of-the weather. .If there is a good heat, and the day 
fine and mild, the glaſſes may be raiſed two of three inches 
high by woeden pieces cut with notches for the pur- 
pole, but a lefs ſhare ſhould be admitted if the weather 
is unfavourable or ſtrong winds prevail. On evenings 
the glaſſes ſhould be cloſe ſhut before the ſun is down, 
and mats thrown over to.keep in the heat on nights, ex- 
cept juſt after freſh lining. If the bed is full of ſteam, a 


little opening of the lights ſhould be admitted to let the- 


ſteam paſs off, obſerving to hang the end of the mat over 
it to check the external air from coming in too vio- 
lently, If the middle of the day proves ſo hot as the 
plants cannot reſiſt the powerful influence of the ſun, 
it may be proper to ſhade the glaſſes with a thin mat or 
ſtraw for two or three hours, but let not the plants be 

with - 
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without occaſional waterings, particularly the cucum- 
bers ; this ſhould be applied two or three times a 
week in moderate quantities if the weather proves dry 
and hot, provided the bed is kept up to a good heat. 
The melon plants, as was obſerved before, will re- 
quire but little when they ſhow, or are ſetting their 
fruit, and have filled the frame, particularly if they 
have a good thickneſs of earth to grow in. The leaves 
of cucumber or melon plants that are any ways broke 
or decayed, and the largeſt of thoſe which crowd each 
other too much, ſhould be taken off, and the flowers 
that are decayed ſhould alſo be taken away. 

More cucumber ſeeds ſhould be ſown in this month 
to ſucceed thoſe now ridged out ; alſo the ſeeds for the 
laſt crop of melons ſhould be ſown, as thoſe which 
are put in · later ſeldom ſucceed, except to produce 
green fruit for mangoes. 


Gourds and Pompions, 


The ſeeds of gourds or pompions may now be ſown. 
Prepare a ſlight hot-bed for their reception any time 
in this month, cover it four or five inches deep with 
mould; let the ſeeds be ſown ſeparately in ſhallow 
drills, about half an inch deep, and let them be co- 
vered with glaſſes. When the plants appear give them 
water and plenty of air at all opportunities ; afterwards 
let them be tranſplanted into a more moderate bed, 
where they ſhould have a great deal of air, after they 
have taken freſh root, ſo as to-inure them to bear the 
open weather. Ibey may afterwards be removed 
to an old dunghill, or - places where it may 
be thought proper, to perfect their fruit. See more 
of this article in the work of the month of May. 


Baſil. 

The baſil which was ſown the laſt month ſhould be 
now pricked out on a warm border of light rich earth, 
and at about four or five inches aſunder. Theſe ſhould 
be frequently watered in dry weather, and protected 


by 
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by mats from the cold of the nights or bad weather» 
and ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day un- 
til the plants have taken freth roots; but if a flight 
hot-bed was prepared for them, it would much facili- 
tate the growth of theſe plants, and render their ſafety 
leſs doubtful, as they are of a tender nature. More 
ſeeds of both forts of bafil may be ſown im pots of good 
earth, and placed in the hot-bed frame to promote their 
vegetation. 


Cat ſicum and Tomatoes. 


The ſeeds of capſicum. and tomatoes, or love apples, 
may be ſown to raiſe plants to produce fruit for pick- 
ling. They muſt be ſown on a hot-bed'as directed 
in March, and thoſe plants that were ſown then ſhould 
be tranſplanted into a freſh bed, and covered with 
glaſſes, obſerving to water and ſhade them till they 
have got root, allowing them a good ſhare of air to 
prevent their being drawn up. 


The FRUIT GARDEN. 


Wark to be done therein, 


Grafting. 
RAFTING may ſtill be performed if the ſeaſon 


proves late, particularly on the late kinds of ap- 
ples, pears, and plumbs. This operation ſhould be 
done early in the month, leſt the ſtocks and cions are 
too forward to inſure ſucceſs. Thoſe trees that were- 
grafted the laſt month ſhould in this be looked over ; ex- 
amine if the clay is cracked, where it appears damaged 
repair ity if any is dropped off renew it with freſh to pre- 
vent the drying winds from penetrating the grafts and 
deſtroying them. Look over thoſe ſhoots which hap- 


* 
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pen to ariſe ſrom the ſtock, theſe ſhould be conſtantly 
.rubbed off as they are produced. If the leaves of the 
cions curl up, an inſect is within fide: theſe ſhould 
be deſtroyed by picking off all ſuch as they appear, 
and giving the rovt ſome water. Ihe ſame attention 
ſhould be given to thoſe trees that were: budded or ino- 
culated Jaſt year ; for as they now begin to ſhoot they 


ſhould. be frequently examined to prevent the deſtruc- 
tion of the young buds. 


Head dawn Stocks. 


Thoſe young fruit trees which were planted againſt 
the walls or eſpaliers, either in autumn or in the for- 
mer month, and have not been cut down, ſhould now 
have the head of the ſtocks taken off about five or ſix 
nches above the place of inoculation, oblerving to cut 
it lloping that the wet may not lodge. 


Pruning. 


If any of the trees have been neglected pruning, it 
Mould be done as early as poſſible in this month, as 


*, Hear ners 
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Plant Fruit Trees. 


e ſeaſon is not forward, fruit trees may ſtill be 
__ particularly in moiſt and ſtrong land; molt ſorts 
in ſuch ſoil will now grow very well, provided they are 
lanted at the beginning of this month. If dry weather 
ſucceeds they ſhould be often ſupplied with water, 
otherwiſe they will produce but weak ſhoots ; for by 
late planting they are not enabled to ſend forth a ſufh- 
ciency of roots to reſiſt the drought as thoſe planted 
more early in the ſeaſon ; but if the ground is not pre» 
red; for the reception of the trees intended to be 
planted, they ſhould nevertheleſs be taken up and laid 
in the ground. Let a hole or trench be opened large 
and deep enough, let the roots be pruned, lay them 


in the trench ſideways in a ſlanting direction, and _— 
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their ſtems over with ſtraw, by this means they will 
continue ready for planting ſome time; but when the 
ground 1s prepared, and the holes opened in readinels, 
their extreme roots ſhould again be ſhortened, and im- 
mediately planted, obſerving to mix the mould well 
between the roots, and give them water directly after, 
which ſhould be frequently repeated if the weather 
proves dry and hot. 


Care of new planted Trees, 


Allo thoſe trees which were planted more early will 
require to be watered if dry weather prevails for ſome 
time, but this ſhould be done moderately at each time. 
New planted trees in general ſhould have mulch, 
ſtones, &c. laid on the ſurface of the ground over 
their robots, this will preſerve ' the earth moiſt, and 
ſave much labour in watering, * * * 


Deſtroy Inſects en Fruit Trees. 


Inſects now begin to hatch on the tender leaves of 
fruit trees, threfore too much care cannot be taken to 


deſtroy them, for if not prevented in time they will 
do infinite damage to the trees. They are moſt nu- 
merous, and firſt appear on thoſe trees which are 
weakeſt ; the trees ſhould therefore be diligently look- 
ed over, either young or old ones. Examine the new 
formed leaves, and where any are perceived to curl up, 
it is a certain ſign of inſets ; let the worſt of theſe 
leaves be plucked off as ſoon as they appear, let the 
trees infeſted be watered all over in the forenoon of a 
fine day, digging the ground with a three pronged 
fork about the roots, and ſtrengthening the growth of 
the trees by manure will in a great meaſure prevent . 
theſe animals from committing their depredations : 
but where trees are much infeſted with them, which 
more generally happens on a dry ſoil, let a quantity of 
tobacco duſt and ſtalks be prepared, mix with it a little 
pepper duſt, and early in the morning pull off — 
wor 
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worſt of the leaves, and ſtrew the duſt over the ſhoots 
and branches ; then put into a large tub a good quan- 
tity of tobacco ſtalks, and half as much wood ſoot, and 
upon this pour boiling water. Let it ſtand till the next 
day, and then with a large ſoft bruſh. waſh all the parts 
of the tree where the duſt was ſprinkled ; and as theſe 
inſects are more numerous in dry weather, if the land 
is of a gravelly natdre it will be proper to give frequent 
waterings to the roots, which will greatſy contribute 
towards the health of the tree. By this practice occa- 
honally applied, the inſects will totally be deſtroyed, 
and the trees and fruit not receive the leaſt injury or 
detriment. 
Protec! Wall Trees. 


; The wall trees ſhould ſtill be defended by the ſhel- 
ters deſcribed in March, particularly the apricots, 
peaches, and neCtarines ; for as the weather is often 


changing in this month, ſometimes mild and fair, and-- 


other times ſharp froſts on nights; therefore it is un- 
ſafe de diveſt the trees of their covering by the tempta- 
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proves certainly ſettled, which ſeldom happens before 
the latter end of this month, or. the beginning of the 
next; for the young fruit, after the bloſſom is paſt by, 
being thus 3 is rendered tender thereby, there - 
fore the coverings ſhould not be intirely diſuſed till the 
fruit is got to the ſize of an hazle nut. Where trees 
have been defended by evergreens, as fir, yew, &c. 
- theſe ſhould be taken away by degrees. The doublings 
of nets may be reduced in the ſame manner, but 
where the trees have been covered with mats, theſe 
may be put up on nights, or diſuſed, according as the 
weather is more leſs favourable. 


Diſplace unneceſſary Shoots. 


H the ſeaſon is forward it will be neceſſary to look 
over the apricot, peach, and nectarire trees, towards 


the end of the month, to ſee how the young ſhoots 
ON are 
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are diſpoſed; choſe which are produced in a foreright 


direction, ſhould be cloſe rubbed off, where two or 


three more ſhoots have ariſen from one bud, only one 
of them ſhould be left; alſo thoſe ſhoots which appear 
in places where there is not room to train them, theſe 
ſhould be diſplaced, the remaining ſhoots ſhould be 
left, obſerving not to thin them much at this time, for 
what are ſuperftuous may be taken off next month, and 
the reſt regularly trained. See May. 


Propagate Vines. 


In the beginning of this month, the cuttings of 
grape vines which were Jaid by the hee!s in January, 
may now be planted either in the places, where they 
are to remain for good (which is much the beſt me- 
thod) or elſewhere; when they are taken up they 
ſhould be wiped clean, and ſhortened to twelve inches 
in length or thereabouts, and let each cutting be 
pruned at the bottom, ſo as to leave about an inch or 
ſo of the former years wood; let them be planted ſome- 
what ſlanting, with their heads towards the wall; the 
cuttings are to be ſo buried in the ground that only 
the uppermoſt bud or eye may appear above the 
earth and level with the ſurface, the earth is then to 
be well cloſed about the cutting, and a little mould 
heaped over the eye of the bud to keep it from drying; 
after this there is no more trouble neceſſary but ta 
keep the ground clear from weeds, and to nail up each 
ſhoot as it grows to the wall, rubbing off all fide 
| ſhoots. Vines may alſo be propagated by layers, ob- 
ſerving to bury the young ſhoot, with part of the branch 
it proceeds from, covering it three inches deep with 
earth, leaving three or four eyes of the ſhoot out of 
the ground. 


Care of Grape Vines. 
Towards the end of this month, the ſhoots of grape 
there- 


vines will have made ſome progreſs ; theſe ſhould 
fore be attended to, by diſplacing all unneceſſary —_— 
at 
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that is, ſuch as are ſmall and trifling; all thoſe which 
riſe in wrong, places ſhould be rubbed off: where two 
are produced, from the ſame eye, the weakeſt ſhould 
be taken away, thoſe ſhoots that are ſmall and frequent- 
ly numerous, which are produced from. the old 
branches muſt be diſplaced, as they rarely produce 
wood capable of bearing . handſome 5 except ſuch 
ſhoots as appear towards the bottom, the ſtrongeſt 
may be reſerved for a ſupply to fill up any vacancies 
that may happen; but where ſuch openings do not 
appear, theſe ſhoots from the old wood may be intirely 
taken away, the bad or unneceſſary wood being thus 
taken away, and none left but uſeful] ſhoots, theſe 
ſhould be laid cloſe to the wall as ſoon as poſlible ; for 
if neglected, they run a great hazard of being broken 
off by the firſt violent wind; by thus early looking 
over the vines, and nailing them up as they advance, 
the ſhoots will be prevented from running into con- 
fuſion, the grapes will be fine, the bunches large, 
the fun will have its full power, and nothing will be 
. wanting that our climate can give for the well ripening 
the fruit. For their future management ſee the work 
of the fruit garden. for the month of may, june, &e. 
Where vines are planted openly for a vineyard, they 
ſhould have ſtrong ſtakes fixed to them for the young 
ſhoots to be tied to; all uſeleſs ſhoots of theſe. ſhould 
be taken off as they are produced, in the ſame manner 
as thoſe againſt walls, obſerving to keep the fruit 
bearing ſhoots thin and regular, the ground perfectly 
clear from weeds, that the ſun may have all poſlible 
influence, on which the ripening of the fruit ſolely de- 

ends. | 
F Pear and Apple Trees. 

Pear or apple trees that grow. ſo luxuriant as not 
to bear fruit, may now be checked by taking off the 
bark of the. ſtrongeſt branches, about a quarter of an 
inch or half an inch or an inch according to the big- 
nels of the branch, quite to the wood almoſt round the 
circumference; theſe branches will continue to bear 


fruit 
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fruit ſeveral years, and when they die at laſt there 

are generally a ſutheient number of others to ſucceed ' 
them eſpecially in the middle of the tree, which if 
they prove ungovernable may be treated in the ſame 
manner; but this method of - forcing trees into fruit 
ſhbuld only be practiſed on dwarf or eſpalier trees, as 
it is very improper for ſtandards. a. 


Strawberries, 


The ftrawberry beds ſhould be kept conſtantly clear 
from weeds, and the runners taken off as they are pro- 
duced, ſo that each plant may ſtand ſingle, and have 

nothing to draw off the nouriſhment vey require, the 
ground between them ſhould' be ſtitred, and if the 
weather proves dry the beds ſhould frequently have 
plenty of water, this will greatly ſtrengthen the 
bloſſoms, and encourage them to produce large and 
fine flavoured fruit in greater plenty; but if new plan- 
tations are required ſome of the beſt runners may, be 
preſerved. 4 8 


- 2 4 sds d, AS LEN EL 1 


| Clean the borders, &c. 

Keep the borders of the fruit trees clean from-weeds, 
and where they are got hard or bound let them be dug 
up with à three tined fork and the earth thrown up 
loofe ; lay ſome mulch on the ſurface, and in dry 
weather ſpare not for watering. I” 
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Work to be done therein. 
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 Hyatinths, Tulips, &c. 
HE beds of ranunculay” tulips, anemonies, and 
hyacinths, which now are coming into bloom, 


ſnould be carefully protected, not only on nights from 1 
froſts, but alſo muſt be defended from heavy rains, | 
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violent winds, or hot ſunſhine, which are equally detri- 
mental to the curious kinds of theſe flowers: they ſhould 
therefore be ſecured occaſionally from all theſe, let there- 
fore the hoops remain that protected them the former - 
months, and let the matts be thrown over when neceſſary; 
but if the hoops are ſo low as not to admit the covering 
without bearing on the flowers they muſt then be 
erected higher, by being faſtened to ſtakes drove down 
on each ſide of the bed, and to keep them in a due 
poſition three long {trait ſticks ſhould be conducted 
over the top and ſides of the hoops at equal diſtances, 
to which the hoops ſhould be tied, this will keep the 
whole firm, and bear the weight of the covering ; the 
matts muſt be drawn on always when it rains or blows 
hard, for by omitting this defence the ſtalks and 
flowers are very apt to be broken down, likewiſe the 
the matts ſhould be thrown over the hoops if the ſun 
ſhines hot, from nine or ten in the forenoon till three 
or four in the afternoon, when they ſhould be taken 
off, that they may enjoy as much of the free air as 

ſible ; but they ſhould be ſheltered every night, leſt 

d weather ſhould happen before the morning: by 
giving the flowers this due attendance they will be 
much finer and beautiful, and continue in bloom a 
conſiderable time longer than if 28 expoſed to the 
open air. Let it be remembered to place ſticks to the 
ſtalks of the hyacinths, to which they ſhould be tied, 
otherwiſe the heads of the very double flowers will be 
ſo heavy as not to be ſupported by the ſtalks without 
this aſſiſtance: if any weeds appear among theſe roots 
they ſhould be taken aways and if the ſurface of the 
mould is caretully ſtirred it will add a neatneſs to the 
whole; bnt great caution ſhould be uſed in doing 
this, leſt the tender ſtems of the flowers are broken. 


Auriculas - 


The auriculas which are now coming into, or are in 
bloom, ſhould be protected from wet, wind, or too 


3 much | 
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much ſun, the mealy duſt which covers the flowers 
are no ſmall addition to their beauty, and this 
muſt be preſerved upon them, as the rains would waſh 
it off, therefore the plants muſt be ſheltered : it 1s alſo 
liable to be blown off by the winds and the ſun, whoſe 
moderate influence, neceſſary to bring on the bloom, 
will ſoon make the flowers wither, if ſuffered to ſhine 
upon them too freely ; therefore in order to preſerve 
theſe flowers in their beauty as long as poſſible, and to 
have the moſt advantageous view of them when in per- 
fection, a ſtage or ſtand ſhould be erected, and 
facing the eaſt, the conſtruction of it may be any 
length at pleaſure, or in proportion to the number of 
pots it is intended to hold ; the back part of it ſhould 
be ſame wall building or pales, and it muſt be covered 
at top, but the front and two ends ſhould be open, 
fo as to be covered with mats or curtains, to be let 
down occaſionally ; the ſhelves on which the pots are 
to be placed, may be about ſeven or eight inches wide, 
one riſing about three inches above the other, in a 
theatrical manner, and ſo many as will hold four, five, 
or fix ranges of pots. When the flowers open they 
ſhould be immediately removed and placed on the 
ſhelves of the ſtage. If the air is ſharp, the wind 
high, or driving rains, the curtain ſhould be let down 
at ſuch times to ſhelter the flowers; but if the weather 
is fine and mild, the front ſhould be intirely open, and 
if the ſun ſhines very warm before it is off from the 
flowers, then the curtain ſhould be let down ſo low 
as juſt to ſcreen the flowers from its rays ; but after- 
ward, when the ſun 1s off, the ſhades may be drawn up 
or taken away. Before placing the pots on the ſtand, 
Jet all decayed and damaged leaves be taken off the 
plants, let the ſurface of the mould be ſtirred and re- 
freſhened, and all duſt or filth which the pots have 
contracted ſhould be bruſhed and cleaned off, fo that 
the whole may have a neat appearance, and not give 
. offence to the eye. When the pots are placed on the 
ſtand they ſhould be frequently examined to ſee which 
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wants water, thoſe that have occaſion ſor it ſhould be 
immediately ſupplicd therewith, obſerving when water 
is given not to let any of it fall on the bloſſoms, as it 
would waſh off the fine duſt, in which conſiſts a con- 
ſiderable part of the flower's beauty, but at all times 
let the application of water be in moderate quantities. 
As there are great varieties of this beautiful flower, 
there requires much {kill in diſpoſing the pots, ſo as 
the bloom in general may pleaſingly ſtrike the eye; 
this is effected by placing the flowers in proper con- 
traſt with each other, obſerving not to put two or three 
dark flowers together, and the fame of the gay or 
Chineſe coloured ones, but let them be ſo intermixed 
in their diſpoſition as nearly to appear at the firſt view 
as though each was a diſtin and different flower 
from all the reſt. 'Thoſe auricula plants that are late in 
coming into bloom ſhould till be protected from bad 
weather, and ſuch whoſe truſſes or bloſſoms are ſtub- 
born in coming out from the central part, ſhould be 
placed under hand glaſſes, which will draw them up 
more fully, obſerving to ſhade them from the violence 
of the ſun in the middle of the day, and let water be 
york in moderate quantities when it appears neceſſary. 
t the ſeeds of auriculas are intended to be ſaved, mark 
* ſome of the flowers that are in full bloom; theſe may 
be choſen by the following characters, viz. the ſtalk 
ſhould be upright, tall, and firm, the number of flowers 
conſiderable, each having a ſeparate ſootſtalk of ſuch 
a length that the truſs of flowers on the one hand ap- 
pear not ſtraggling or wide from each other, and on the 
other hand not ſo ſhort as for them to be crouded one 
within another; the flower itſelf muſt be large and 
perfect iy flat, regular in its diviſions, lightly indented 
at the margin, ſhort in the tube, and the colours 
lively, with a large and bright eye, of white or yellow. 
As ſoon as the flowers are marked let them be remo- 
ved from the ſtage, chuſe a piece of ground for their 
reception open to the ſouth-eaſt, and defended from 


all other quarters ; let the pots be here plunged up to 
their 
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their rims in the ground, take off all decayed leaves, 
ſtir the mould about the ſurface, and frequently refreſh 
them with water in dry weather ; the ſeeds. will then 
perſectly ripen by July, when the pods muſt be ga- 
thered as they ripen, or they will ſoon ſhed upon the 
ground and be loſt. Auriculas are alſo increaſed by 
ſlips or ſuckers which riſe from the old plants; this is 
a good ſeaſon for taking them off, they will now rea- 
dily take root, and as the plants are. now in bloom, 
there 1s an opportunity of ſeeing the flowers, and 
making choice of thoſe flips from the ſorts beſt appro- 
ved of; for flips or ſuckers will produce exactly the 
ſame marked flowers as the plants from whence they 
are taken, which is not ſo with ſeedling plants ; for the 
principal intention of raiſing auriculas from ſeed, is to 
N new varieties, as ſcarce one ſeedling in an 

undred will produce a flower ſtrictly like that from 
which the ſeed was ſaved; for perhaps out of two or 
three hundred ſeedling plants, there may not be above 
4 dozen (when they ſhow their bloſſoms) that are 
worth ſaving, and out of that dozen there may be only 
one or two that have the properties of a fine flower, 
but this is ſatisfactory enough to the curious floriſt, 
therefore flips from good flowers will always enſure 
good flowers. In taking up the flips or ſuckers of 
ariculas, care ſhould be taken not to diſturb the mo- 
ther plants, they will be ſtronger by this removal, and 
their roots will have leſs to nouriſh, Fill as many 


{mall pots with good mould as there are flips, and 


plant carfully in each pot one flip, ſet the pots imme- 
diately in a ſhady place, but not under the drip of 
trees, give them a gentle watering, which ſhould now 
and then be repeated when the weather is dry ; but it 
frequently happens that ſome of the flips or ſuckers 
ariſe with ſcarce any or no roots ; theſe, after they are 
planted in the pots ſhould each be covered cloſely 
with a {mall bell-ſhaped glaſs, which will be a means 
to forward the growth of To roots. 'The boxes or tubs 
of ſcedling auriculas (which were ſown laſt autumn, 
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and begin now to appear) ſhould be removed from the 
places where they were ſituated laſt month into a more 
ſhady quarter ; the place ſhould be open to the morn- 
ing ſun till about nine or ten o'clock, but ſhaded the 
reſt of the day, for it expoſed to its full heat it is a 
2 chance if the plants are not deſtroyed; they 

ould alſo be watered frequently in dry weather. 
Thoſe auricula plants which were raiſed from ſeed laſt 

ear, will, many of them, now ſhow their flowers, 
theſe ſhould be examined ; thoſe which have large 
flowers with good colours, and ſeem to anſwer the 
properties required for a ſtage flower, ſhould be taken 
up and planted in pots and properly marked, ſo that 
they may be diſtinguiſhed when out of bloom; but 
thoſe that are rejected from the ſtage may be planted 
in the borders among other low growing flowers.— 
Early in this month the ſeeds of auriculas may {till be 
ſown, but not later. 


Polyanthus. 


Such polyanthuſes as were raiſed from ſeed laſt 
year, will be now in bloom, and ſhould be carefully 
looked over: the beſt flowers ſhould be marked, in 
order to their being tranſplanted by themſelves ; poly- 
anthus ſeed may ſtill be ſown, let the ſeed be ſown 
on a ſhady border of light rich earth, ſow it pretty 
thick, and rake it in evenly ; but it muſt be ſown in 
the firſt or ſecond week of this month, otherwiſe 
the plants will not get ſtrength enough to flower next 
year ; when the plants are come up, let them be con- 
ſtantly kept clear from weeds, and in dry weather re- 
freſh them with water. 


Carnations. 


Carnation plants now begin to ſhoot up their flower 
ſtalks, theſe muſt therefore be ſupported ; let ſome 
ſtrait handſome ſticks be provided ot a proper length, 
they mult be thruſt down carefully, but firmly, into 

; the 
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the ground near the plants; let the flower ſtems, when 
advanced ſome height, be faſtened to them by a neat 
tying of ſoft baſs or green worſted, and as the ſtalks 
advance in height the tying ſhould be continued; oſe 
carnations that arc in common borders require the ſame 
ſupport, thereſore let theſe be ſtuck and tied as well 
as thoſe that are in pots; let all dead leaves, if there 
be any ſuch, be picked off, and keep the pots ent rely 
clear from weeds ; let the carth on the ſurface of the 
pots be ſtirred, and if occaſion require it add a little 
freſh, this ſtirring now and then will much encourage 
the plants to ſhoot, and likewiſe prevent weeds grow- 
ing, which would rob the plants of their proper nou- 
riſhment if ſuffered to remain; water is another re- 
quiſite for the welfare of theſe plants, this ſhould ſre- 
quently be given in moderate quantities, if it is cx- 
pected to have fine and large flowers. 


Soto Carnation and Pink Seeds, 


The ſeeds of carnations and pinks muſt now be 
ſown ; for this purpoſe make choice of a ſmall light 
rich ſpot of ground, let it be carefully dug, and all 
lumps broken, form it into one or more beds according 
to the quantity of feeds to be ſown, and rake the ſur- 
face very even. Sow the ſeeds moderately thick, each 
fort ſeparate, and cover them with fine mould about a 
quarter of an inch deep. If the weather proves hot 
and dry, theſe beds ſhould be ſcreened from the ſun 
in the middle of the day, and have frequent ſprinklings 
of water, nothing further is required in raiſing theſe 
plants except weeding and watering occaſionally till 
gen when they will be fit to tranſplant. See 

une. 


Sow Perennials, Cc. 


In this month ſeveral kinds of hardy perennial and 
biennial flower ſeeds may be ſown if omitted the for- 
mer month. Of theſe are wall flowers, Brumpton, 
Twickenhan, and queen ſtocks, pinks, ſweet Willi- 
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ams, ſingle catchfly, roſe campion, Canterbury bells, 
French honey-ſuckles, holly-hocks, tree-primroſe, 
Columbines, everlaſting pea, with many other ſorts, 
which are raiſed for blowing the ſucceeding year : the 
ſeeds ſhould be either ſown on beds of light rich earth 
or on borders; the largeſt ſeeds muſt be covered 


deeper with mould than thoſe of a leſſer ſize, and the 


beds where theſe ſeeds are ſown muſt be frequently 
watered in dry weather, which ſhould be occaſionally 
repeated when the plants are up; this, with keeping 
them free from weeds, will greatly promote their 
growth, and render them ſtrong for early tranſplant- 


ing. For the method of ſowing theſe ſeeds, &c. fee 
the work of laſt month. 


Plant Perennials, &c, 


Perennial and biennial plants of the flowering kind 
may {till be planted, if they are carefully taken up 


with as much carth to their roots as poſſible ; but they 


mutt be planted again immediately into the places 
where they are wanted, and have plenty of water 
given them, which ſhould be often repeated if the 
ſeaſon proves dry, otherwiſe the flowers they produce 


will be but ſmall and triſling : thoſe that will ſucceed 
now are ſuch as the golden rod, perennial aſters, pe- 
rennial ſunflowers, allo Canterbury bells, Columbines, 


catchflys, rockets, campanulas, ſweet Williams, pinks, 
carnations, ſcabious, campanulas, wall-fowers, ſox- 
glove, fraxinella, ragged robin, everlaſting peas, 
holly hocks, French honey ſuckle, lychnidza, London 
pride, thriſt, double daſies, double chamomile, poly- 
anthus, primroſes, with various other kinds of fibrous 
rooted flower plants, which are mentioned in the Ca- 
talogue at the end of the book. 


Refreſh Perennals. 


Thoſe perennial flower plants which 'are kept in 


pots, as mentioned in March, ſhould have freſh earth 
| given 
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them, if omitted in that month; let the earth on the 
tops of the pots be looſened and taken off as low as 
poſſible, ſo as not to diſturb the roots, at the ſame 
time clear away all dead and decayed leaves ; then 
fill up the pots with freſh rich earth, and give the 
plants a proper watering : by this aſhſtance the plants 
will reſume a freſh vigour, and be enabled to pro- 
duce their bloſſoms in perfection; but as the plants 
are in pots, they will require more frequent watering, 
and in greater plenty ia dry weather than thoſe in 
the common ground to obtain their flowers large 
and in great quantities. 


Tuberoſes. 
At the beginning of this month let a hot-bed be 


ready to receive. pots of tuberoſe roots. But as theſe 
roots are rarely propagated in this country, ſo as to be 
fit for blowing, and as they are tco tender to be en- 
creaſed in the natural ground, they mutt therefore be 
rocured from thoſe perſons who import them from 
taly. The roots being thus obtained, the bed of a 
moderate temperature of heat, and covered ſeven or 
eight inches over with rotten tan or light earth, for 
the reception of theſe roots, proceed to pot them, firſt 
rubbing off their outward ſkins : if hots any off-ſets 
adhering to the roots, let theſe be taken intirely off. 
Prepare pots of the ſecond ſize for ſmallneſs, and fill 
them with light rich earth ; place one root in each pot, 
aud let the top ot the root be about bne inch below the 
ſurface of the mould, then fet the pots into the bed, 


plunging them up to their rims. A ſmall portion of 


air will be required till the roots begin to ſhoot, and. 
till then very little water ſhould be given to them; 
but when the leaves appear above ground, freſh air 
ſhould be admitted in a greater quantity, and mode- 
rate waterings frequently applied. As the ſtalks ariſe 
in height, ſo as to be near the glaſſes, the frame ſhould 
be raiſed at the bottom about ſix inches, to give the 
ſtalks full liberty to ſhoot ; and as they rife higher con- 
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tinue to raiſe the frame accordingly. At each time of 
railing the frame, obſerve to cloſe up the vacancy at 
bottom, that no air may enter but at the proper place. 
This may be effected by faſtening mats to the bottom 
of the frame. For their future management, ſee the 
works of the Pleaſure Garden for May. For thoſe who 
defire it, theſe roots are propagated by the young 
oif-ſets taken from the mother root. "Theſe ſhould be 
planted in pots of dry earth, and plunged in a mode- 
rate hot-bed, either in March or the beginning of this 
month, covering the bed in cold weather with matts 
or ſtraw; and when the plants are up, they ſhould 
have plenty of water in dry weather. In this bed let 
the roots remain till the leaves decay in autumn ; but 
if there ſhould happen any froſt before they are fit to 
take up, the bed ſhould be covered to guard the roots 
from it. In November let the roots be taken up, 
cleaned from the earth, and preſerved in dry ſand 
till the following ſpring, when they muſt be planted 
again in the ſame manner. The third year ſome of 
them will be large enough for blowing, which muſt 
be treated as before directed. . 


Evergreens. 


This month is a good ſeaſon ſor tranſplanting the 
diſferent kinds of evergreens, ſuch as arborvitz, 
arbutus, Portugal laurels, firs, pines, pinaſters, cy- 
Falz cedar of Lebanon, cork tree, common laurels, 

ollies, magnolias, yews, lauruſtinus, phillyrca, 
privet, alaternus, junipers, ciſtus, with divers other 
kinds of evergreen trees, ſhrubs, and plants; they 
are now beginning to ſhoot, and may therefore be 
ſafely removed ; theſe muſt be planted as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible after they are taken up. Take the opportunity 
of a cloudy day, and when there is a proſpect of rain; 
for this — let a large hole be opened for each 
in readineſs, and let the earth be very well broke in its 
bottom. If che plants can conveniently be taken up 


with a ball of carth about their roots it will the better 
enſure 
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enſure their ſucceſs; if the ground is dry at the bottom of 
the holes, let ſome water be poured in and worked up 
with the looſe earth ; then ſet the plants upright in the 
holes, and let the earth be well broken, and filled in 
about the roots. When theſe are well covered, make 
a kind of baſon to detain the water, and give a good 
watering, a little at a time, to ſettle the earth to the 
roots; then lay mulch or ſtraw on the ſurface, 
round the plant, to prevent the ſun and wind from 
penetrating and drying the roots. Stakes ſhould alſo 
be firmly placed to thoſe plants that require it, to 
which they ſhould be tied; theſe will prevent the 
winds from blowing them down, or diſturbing their 
roots. T hoſe evergreens which have grown rude may 
now be reduced into proper form, by cutting out all 
dead wood and ſtraggling branches. 


Deciduous Shrubs, 


It is not yet too late (provided the feaſon is back- 
ward) to plant ſeveral kinds of deciduous floweriag 
{hruds, as ſyringas, laburnums, Perſian lilacs, althza 
frutex, honeyſuckles, jaſmines, &c. Theſe thould 
have. mulch laid round their ſtems, over the roots, 
and be well ſupplicd with water in dry weather. 


Zagingt. 
Box may ſtill be planted for edgings, as it will very 


-readily grow at this ſeaſon; but it will require fre- 


quent watering, if the weather proves hot and dry: 
and thoſe box edgings which want ſheering, ſhould 
now be clipped. Theift may likewiſe be planted tire 
beginning of this month, and thoſe old edgings of 


thrift which have grown too broad may now he reduced. 


to a narrower width, by beiag cut on each fide by a 

line. 

| Hardy Annuals, | 
Continue to ſow in ſmall patches moſt kinds of 

hardy annuals, theſe will ſucceed thoſe ſown in the 
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former month; of theſe are larkſpurs, lupines, flos 
Adonis, ſweet ſultan, convolvulus major and minor, 
naſturtiums, Tangier and ſweet ſcented peas ; like- 
wiſe Lobel's catchily, Venus navelwort, Venus look- 
ing-glaſs, dwarf lychnis, nigella, candytuft, cyanus, 
hieraciums, ſnails, caterpillars, alſo annual fn -flower. 
oriental mallow, lavateras, double marigold, &c. Let 
all the places where they are ſown be frequently water- 
ed in dry weather, both before and after the plants are 
up, obſerving to place a ſtick to each patch for a guide, 
to know where the ſeeds are ſown ; and when the 
plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned where too 
thick, leaving one, two, three, four or ſix of the 
ſtouteſt in each patch, according to the growth of the 
kmd, that they may have proper room to grow with- 
out ſtarving or crowding each other. As for example, 
the large ſun-flower, one or two plants ſhould be left, 
the ſame of the lavateras, five or ſix is not too many 
for the candytuft, Lobel's catchily, &c. Of convol- 
vulus and ſweet peas, may be left three or four, and 
two or three weeks after, they may be thinned again; 
for as moſt of theſe kinds of plants are not fond of be- 
ing tranſplanted, they therefore thrive better by not 
being removed, and ſhould be left thin, that they 
may be the ſtronger. 


Leſs Hardy Annuals. 


The China aſters, Indian pinks, ten week ſtocks, 
French and African marigolds, chryſanthemums, com- 
mon balſams, capſicums, love apples, ſweet baſil, 
perſicarias, ſweet ſultans, & c. &c. which were raiſed 
on a flight hot-bed laſt month, will, about the 
middle or end of this be fit for tranſplanting ; theſe 
may be managed three different ways to have the 
advantage of a ſucceſſion ; let each fort of plants 
be divided into three parts ; Jet one third of the beſt 
of each be pricked out on a flight hot-bed, prepared 
ready for their reception, with about ſix inches of 
good rich mould on the top of it. This bed is in- 

tended 
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tended to be covered with a frame and glaſſes ; place 

the plants therein at about four inches aſunder each 

way, and give them ſome water. Another parcel 

may be tranſplanted on a bed ſtill flighter ; over this 

bed fix ſome hoops acroſs, and let mats be put over 

on nights and bad weather: the plants may re- 

main in theſe beds for about a month or five weeks, 

inuring them by degrees to bear the open air on 

nights, when they may be taken up, with a ball of earth 

| to their roots, and either planted in pots or in the 
borders, where they are intended to remain to flower. 

| The third parcel may be tranſplanted into the open 
ground, in a fine ſunny and rich border: theſe laſt 
are to take their chance, and not be removed again. 

All of theſe plants ſhould have water given them occa- 

fionally, as well as at firſt pricking out, and if the 
| days prove very hot, they ſhould be ſhaded from the 
| violence of the ſun, till they have got freſh root. The 
ſeeds of French and African marigolds, chryſanthe- 
| | mums, alſo balſams, China aſters, capſicums, Indian 
pink, ten week ſtocks, &c. may ſtill be ſown, theſe 
may be raiſed on a flight hot-bed, with frame and 
E glaſſes, or for want of which the bed may be arched 
| over with hoops, and covered with mats on nights, 
or bad weather. When the plants are up, they ſhould. 
have a good thare of air, by taking off the covers, 
except when the weather proves very bad, or the 
nights cold, and alſo to give them frequent ſprinklings 
of water. The plants ariſing from this ſowing will be 
fit in May to be tranſplanted ; the largeſt of them in the 


w 


I borders where they are intended to flower, and the 
> * remainder may be pricked out into a rich border in the 
e open ground, where, after they have got ſufficient 
n ſtrength, may be removed to where they are deſigned 
g to blow. 

: Tender Annuals. 

f New hot-beds ſhould be made for the reception of 


the curious tender annuals, Which were fown in Fe- 
16 bruary, 


|- 
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bruary, or laſt month, ſuch as cock -· combs, tricolors, 
double balſamines, globe amaranthus, double ſtramo- 
nium, melongena or egg - plant, alſo the ſenſitive and 
humble plant, diamond ficoides or ice plant, marty nia, 
&c, Theſe require a good hot-bed to bring them ſor- 
ward, ſo as to have that proper degree of ſtrength and 
beauty in which their perfection conſiſts : they there- 
fore muſt be duly aſſiſted with a regular and moderate 
bottom heat. If they were pricked out from the ſeed- 
bed laſt month into another bed made for that pur- 
poſe, they ſhould in this be removed into a freſh one, 
and placed at a further diſtance from each other: for 
this purpoſe let a new bed be made as directed for cu- 
cumbers in the former months. This ſhould be at leaſt 
two feet thick: when the violence of the heat is abated, 
let ſix or ſeven inches of light rich earth, well broken, 


be laid thereon ; put on the glaſſes, and the next day 


Alſo give the plants frequent refreſhments of water, 


the earth will be warm enough to receive the plants, 
Let the plants be en taken up, with as much 
earth to their roots as poſſible, and plant them in the 
ſreſh bed, at the diſtance, of fix or ſeven inches from 
each other, and give them ſome water, to ſettle the 
earth about their roots: let the glaſſes be put on, and 
ſhade the plants till they have taken root, but this is to be 
done only in the middle of the day, when the plants 
cannot withſtand the heat of the ſun. Air ſhould 
be given every. day, by raiſing up the glaſſes a little 
way that the ſteam may paſs off; but on nights the 
glafſes ſhould be thut cloſe, and mats laid thereon,, 
exgept when the bed is very full of ſteam, then it 
wall be neceflary to leave a little air, obſerving to let 
the wat hang over to check the external air from 
coming in too violent. But when the plants have got 
freſh root, and begins to grow, then the air may be ad- 
mitted in greater plenty, particularly when the day is 
mild and fine ; for if this is neglected, the plants wil 
be drawn up weak and ſpoiled ; but the glafies ſhould 
be ſhut down. cloſe on nights, and mats 1..d over. 


but 
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but in moderate quantities. When the plants have 
advanced ſo high as to almoſt touch the glaſſes, the 
frame muſt be raiſed a few inches to give them room 
to grow, which ſhould be repeated as often as the tops 
of the plants approach the glafles. But by thus occa- 
fionally raiſing the frame, there will be an opening un- 
derneath : this ſhould be ſtopped up by mats or 
boards to prevent the air from coming in that way, 
therefore to obviate this inconveniency, let ſome frames 
be provided for the purpoſe of railing and drawing 
up theſe plants to their proper height ; that is, ſuch. 
ſorts as require it, particularly the cocks-combs and 
tricolors, as theſe annuals. rite conſiderably higher 
than the other kinds, before they are brought to per- 
fection. Theſe frames are compoled of three or four 
different ones, and made in ſuch manner that they 
fit the firſt frame in length and breadth,, as well 
as tach other. Ihe depth of each of theſe additional 
frames may be about nine or ten inches. I heſe frames 
being put one on the other, as the plants advance in 
grow, anſwer the purpoſe, and is a good ſubſtitute 
or a glaſs caſe, which is undoubtedly beſt to raiſe theſe 
plants in perfection. For further particulars concern- 
ing it, and the future management of theſe plants, ſee 
the work of the month of May. 

The annuals of this kind which were ſown later; 
ſhould ſome time this month, when fit, be pricked out 
into a freſh bed, therefore let one be prepared for 
their reception; about two feet thick of dung will be ſuf- 
ficient; Let a frame vand glaſles be ſet on, and when the 
heat is become moderate, lay on it five or ſix inches 
of fine rich earth. When the earth on the bed is warm, 
let the plants be carcfully taken up and pricked 
out at three or four inches diſtance from cach other; 
give them a geritle watering immediately, ſet on the 
glaſſes, and ſhade them from the ſun, till they have 
{truck freſh root; after which air ſhould be admit- 
ted every day, in more or leſs quantity, as the weather 
is favourable or bad. Watering ſhould be repeated 
ul | occaſionally 


- 
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occaſionally as the plants require, and if the nights are 
cold, the glaſſes ſhould be covered with mats. Here 
the plants may continue till they are grown ſo large as 
to require a/ ſecond removal the next month. The 
above-mentioned kinds of annuals, which were not 
raiſed the former month, may ſtill be ſown in this. 
The plants raiſed from this ſowing will make a fine 
appearance in autumn ; for it ſometimes happens 
that the early raiſed plants ſuffer much by cold winds 
and rain after they are expoſed to the open air ; theſe, 
by being ſo much later, and the latter part of the 
fummer proving fine, eſcapes ſuch difaſter, and are 
therefore good ſubſtitutes for the others, and continues 
the ſucceſſion till the froſts comes and deſtroys them. 
The raiſing and management is the fame as directed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 


for this and the former months, they only requiring 
| a leſs portion of hot dung. 


Mignonette. , 


The pots of mignonette or ſweet reſeda, which were 
| raited on the hot-bed laſt month, ſhould now be inured 
| 1 to the open air by degrees; and when the plants have 
11 ſuſliciently filled the pots with roots, ſo that they can 
1 be turned out without diſturbing the ball of earth, 
| they may be planted where it 1s required, obſcrving 
to let them have frequent refreſhings of water. 


Stick Flowers. 


{ | Many kinds of plants in the borders begin now to 
18 | Produce their flower-ſtems; let ſticks be placed in rea- 
1 dineſs for them to be tied thereto, to prevent their 
| 


, 
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growing crooked, or being diſplaced, or broke by the 
| | wind. The length of the ſticks ſhould be proportion- 
bY ed to the height of the plant; for it has a prepoſterous. 
f appearance, to ſce a tall ſtick to a plant of a low 
| growth. Thoſe plants which are now coming into 
bloom ſhould be well ſecured, ſuch as ſtocks, wall- 
ſa wers, Ec. theſe muſt be properly ſupported, to 
withian. the violence of the wind; and all decayed 
or 
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or damaged leaves or branches, ſhould be taken off, 
that the plants may ſhow their bloom to the beſt ad- 
vantage. 


Clean the Borders, Cc. 


When the weather is not wet take the opportunity 
of hoeing among the ſhrubs and borders: let the 
ground be ſtirred in every part between the plants, 
not only where there are weeds, but likewiſe where 
none appear. This looſening the ſurface of the 
ground will not only deſtroy the weeds, but alſo be 
of benefit to the plants; and at the ſame time let 
all decayed leaves or dead branches be taken off, and 
neatly rake the whole over, clearing away all weeds 
and litter, fo that nothing may remain but the plants 
or flowers; but where the plants are ſo thick toge- 
ther, as not to admit of deſtroying the weeds b 
hoeing, the weeds ſhould be carefully pulled up by 
the hand, and a little water applied, to ſettle the carth 
that has been thus diſturbed. 


Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


The graſs walks and lawns ſhould now be frequent- 
ly mowed, as this is the growing ſeaſon ; for it they 
are at this time ſuffered to grow rude, there will be 
much labour and trouble to bring them into good 
order, nor will che graſs be ſo fine as if they are dul 
attended to. Rolling the graſs walks, &c. is alſo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to obtain a good bottom, without 
which the graſs cannot be mowed with expedition and 
evenneſs. This ſhould be often repeated, and parti- 
cularly when the«ground is moiſt ; but where worm- 
caſts appear, theſe ſhould be well broken with a pli-. 
able pole, and when it is ſomewhat moiſt, ſhould be 
taken oif by a light wooden roller, to which they will 
readily (tick, This will make the grafs perfectly clean, 
after which a heavy roller ſhould be applied, by which 
the ſurlace wi be rendered even, and fit for mowing. 
This rolling ſhould be done the day before the graſs 1s 

intended 
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intended to be mown. If the edges of the graſs walks 
were not cut the laſt month, they ſhould be done in 
this, obſerving to cut off as little as poſſible, but in 
ſuch manner that no graſs appear along the edge. The 
walks or lawns that were ſown with graſs ſeeds in Fe- 
bruary or Mareh ſhould now be duly attended to. If any 
weeds ariſeabove the young graſs they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, obſerving to diſturb the ſeedling graſs as lit- 
tle as-poſſible. The whole ſhould be frequently rolled 
at all opportunities, and when the graſs is got high 
enough to ſtand againſt the ſcythe, it ſhould have a 
flight — which ſhould be often repeated as the 
graſs grows ſtronger; ſor nothing improves graſs, and 
brings it to a good bottom ſo much, as conſtant mow- 
ing and rolling. 


Gravel. 


The gravel walks which were not turned up the laſt 
month ſhould not be omitted in. this, that is ſuch walks 
as require it. This turning will deſtroy weeds and 
moſs, and give a freſh_and new appearance; but if the 
edges of theſe walks are bounded with graſs, they 
ſhould be cut even with an edging iron, and the parings 
taken away. If the edging is box, it ſhould be neatly 
clipped if grown any way rude. Thrift, or any other 
edging that bounds gravel walks, ſhould be put in 
neat repair previous to the turning over the gravel. 
The borders adjoining, if there are any, ſhovld like- 
wiſe be cleaned, and the tall growing flowers faſtened 
to ſticks, ſo that there may be no litter when the walks 
are turned, that the whole may appear freſh and in 
proper order. If the gravel binds hard as it ought to 
do, take the opportunity of moiſt weather to turn it, 
obſerving to tread and rake it as you go on, this will 
bind it the better, by being done before it gets dry, 
and the roller will more eſſectually preſs it firm. Fre- 
quent rolling gravel walks after they are turned, or 
new laid, is abſolutely neceſſary to render them firm, 
zud check the growth of mc, theretore they __ 
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be too often rolled, at leaſt it ſhould be done once a 
week; and if the opportunity 1s taken to roll new 
turned walks when there is a {mart ſhower of rain, it 
will cement the ſtones and loam ſo ſtrongly together, 
as to render the ſurface as hard as a rock. For the 
method, &c. of making new gravel walks, ſee the 
directions in the work ot the Pleaſure Garden for lait 
month. 


NURSERY GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein, 


Grafting, 

F the laſt month proved unfavourable, or the ſpring 
late, ſome of the moſt backward kinds of fruit- 
trees may {till be grafted, but this ſhould be done early 
in this month, particularly the operation of cleft or 
crown grafting, which may now ſucceſsfully -be per- 
formed; for by this time the ſap will begin to be in 
in motion, which renders the back of the ſtock much 
eaſier to be ſeparated from the wood, and thereby the 
cions or. grafts.can be more readily admitted. For the 

method 17 it, ſee February. | 

The variegated kinds of holly may now be propagated 
by grafting on the common plain Engliſh holly. The 
ſtocks ſuitable for this purpoſe ſhould be about five 
years growth from the ſeed, or two after their firſt 
tranſplanting. Make choice of good cvttings for 
grafts of the laſt year's growth ; let them be carefully 
put in, according to the general method deſcribed in 

ebruary. 

In this month the operation of inarching or grafting 
by approach may be performed on pines, firs, and 
other evergreens of the ſcarce forts which rife not wo 

| rom 
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from ſeeds, or are difficult to be obtained by layers 
or cuttings, or by the common methods of grafting. 
The ſtocks intended for this purpoſe ſhoula be of the 
fame kind, but of a hardier nature ; and the tree from 
.which the graft is taken being in a pot or tub, as alſo 
| the ſtock, they may, without any difficulty, be brought 
together. For the particular method of inarching ſee 
| February. 


| This work is not particularly confined to evergreens, 
| = for ſcarce deciduous trees and ſhrubs may be propa- 
| gated by this method when all others ſail ; but care is 
| not only required in making an exact junction between 
the grait and ſtock, but likewiſe to well ſecure them 

from being diſplaced or broken by the winds: 


Examine Grafts, &c. 


| 
| 
The trees graſted laſt month ſhould in this be looked 
over. If the clay is cracked or fallen oif, it ſhould be 
repaired with freſh, which ſhould be well cloſed to the 
| graft, ſo that the air or rain cannot enter. If an 
| ron ariſe from the {ſtocks they ſhould be rubbed of 
| as they are produced. Alſo examine the trees that were 
| budded laſt ſummer, theſe are now making their firſt 
| ſhoots. If their tops or ends are attacked by inſets, 
| which is diſcoverable by the leaves curling up, let them 
| be pulled off; this, if timely noticed, will prevent 
in agreat meaſure the young ſhoots being ſpoiled. All 
other ſhoots which ariſe from the ſtock thould be con- 
ſtantly rubbed off as they are produced, ſo that the 
buds only may receive the whole nouriſhment. 


Plant Evergreens. 


The beginning of this month may ſafely be removed 
many kinds of evergreens, as firs, pines, cedars, ju- 
nipers, cypreſs, hollies, yews, phillyreas, alaternus, 
-evergreen oaks, cork trees, pyracanthas, ciſtus, cytiſ- 
23 jus, laurels, lauruſtinus, Portugal laurels, &c. "Theſe 
'ſhould be removed in the evening, or a cloudy day, 
a when 
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vhen there 1s the appearance of rain; expedition ſhould 
be uſed to prevent the fibres drying as little as poſhble. 
After they are planted they houid have fome water 

iven them to ſettle the earth about their roots, and 
> mulch or litter laid over the ſurface to prevent 
the ſun and wind from penetrating and drying the 
young hbres. 


Sow the Seeds of Evergreens, c. 


Now may be ſown the ſeeds of evergreens, deciduous” 
trees and ſhrubs, and molt forts of hardy American 
plants, pines, firs, cedars, cypreſſes, junipers, ever- 
green oaks, bays, &:c. with moſt other kinds of hardy 
evergreens. Theſe ſhould be ſown feparately on beds 
of light rich earth in a well ſheltered ſituation; the 
feeds ſhould be covered about half an inch with fine 
mould, if they are of the ſmaller {ize : thoſe which are 
of a larger ſize may be covered an inch; but the 
largeſt ſeeds, ſuch as nuts, kernels, &c. ſhould have 
the depth of two inches. If the ſeeds of any of the 
ſorts are but few in number, they may be {own'in 
tubs or boxes; theſe can with more con7emency be 
removed into different fituations, according to the ſea- 
ſon of the year. 

The North American ſeeds of the hardier kinds may 
be treated in the fame manner, either by being ſown 
in beds-of light earth in the common ground, or in 
tubs or boxes, which ſhould be ſituated in a well ſhel- 
tered place. Thoſe that are rather tender may be ſown 
in pots, and plunged in a fight hot-bed, this will 
greatly facilitate the vegetation of ſuch ſeeds : and if 
the ſeeds of the arbutus or ſtrawberry tree were not 
ſown laſt month, the plants may now be raiſed by the 
above aſſiſtance. If the weather proves dry, the beds, 
&c. where theſe different kinds of ſeeds are ſown, 
ſhould be frequently ſupplied with water; this ſhould 
be done in moderate quantities at each time, both be- 
fore and after the appearance of the plant, and this re- 
freſument ſhould be repeated two or three times a 

week 


| 
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week in hot weather, making choice of the morning or 
evening for this work. If the ſun ſhines hot, the beds 
ſhould be ſcreened from its rays for two or three hours 
in the middle of the day. This is effected by placing 
hoops acroſs the beds, and throwing mats over to 
ſnade the plants; theſe hoops may alſo be covered with 
nets, to prevent the birds, &c, from deſtroying the 
ſeeds, or young plants when juſt come up. The 
boxes or tubs where theſe kinds of ſeeds are ſown, if 
the weather is hot and dry, may be placed in a more 


- ſhady ſituation as the ſummer advances, and ſhould 


be watered and guarded from birds, as directed for 
thoſe ſown in beds or borders, Thoſe ſeedling plants 
which were ſown in autumn, or early in che ſpring, 
which now appear, ſhould have the ſame attention 
given them ; and all weeds which ariſe among them 
ſhould be taken out as ſoon as they appear, for if they 
are permitted to remain ſome time, they will not only 
over-top the young plants, and greatly damage them, 
but will alſo intermix with their roots, ſo that it will 
not be eaſy to draw them up without pulling ſome of 
the plants with them; for this reaſon it is therefore 
neceſſary to deſtroy the weeds by carefully pulling 
them up while they are young. Watering all forts of 
young evergreens, ſhrubs, trees, &c. that have been 
lately removed, ſhould not be neglected, if the weather 
proves dry and hot. 


Care of new planted Trees. 


Foreſt trees, fruit trees, ſtocks to bud or graft on, 
cuttings either of fruit or foreſt trees, flowering or 
fruiting ſhrubs and evergreens, which were planted in 
the ſpring, ſhould have water occaſionally applied in 
dry weather, If mulch, ſtraw, &c. be laid on the 
ground over the roots, it will be a means to preſerve 
the ground moiſt, and fave the trouble of much water. 
Thoſe trees and ſhrubs that were planted in autumn 
will require leſs water than thoſe put out in the ſpring. 


Clean 
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Clean the Ground, 


Let every part of the nurſery be kept clear from 
weeds. Take the opportunity of dry weather to de- 
ſtroy them. This ſhould be done while they are 
young, for if they are ſuffered to grow large, they not 
only require more labour to extirpate them, but 
likewiſe are very prejudicial to the plants, particularly 
thoſe of a low growth; therefore let the ground be 
hoed over, and the weeds cut up clean by their roots 
with a ſharp hoe, and raked off to prevent their ſtriking 
anew, if the weather changes to wet. 


Clean and ſhift Orange Trees, 


HOSE orange, lemon, and other trees that have 
contracted any foulneſs, ſhould have their leaves 

and ſtems waſhed clean with a ſponge and water. If 
any of the trees require ſhifting into larger pots it 
ſhould now be done; let them be taken out of their 
former pots with the ball entire; let all mouldy, de- 
cayed, and matted roots be pared off on the outſide 
and bottom of the balls, and the old earth on the top 
and bottom be taken away ſo much as not to diſturb the 
remaining roots. Being prepared with ſome freſh com- 
poſt, let the tub or pot be wiped out clean, lay ſome 


crooked pieces of tiles over the holes at bottom, and 


put in ſome earth ; then place the tree or ſhrub up- 
right, with its ball as above prepared, in the middle of 
the pot, and fill up the vacancy with the compoſt, 
laying it on the top of the ball an inch deep. The tree 
being thus replanted, let it have a good watering to 
ſettle the new earth about the ball and roots, retain the 
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plants in the greenhouſe, and give them occaſional 
waterings. By removing oranges, &c. early in this 
month, they will make new roots before the time ar- 
rives to place them in the open air, and gain ſtrength 
to produce good ſhoots and plenty of flowers. Thoſe 
plants that require not to be ſhifted this year, ſhould, 
nevertheleſs, have the earth taken from the top and 
ſides of the pots for ſome depth, ſo as not to damage 
the roots, and ſome freſh compoſt put in its room; 
this will greatly ſtrengthen them both for ſhooting and 
flowering. e beſt compoſt for orange and lemon 
trees is two-thirds of freſh earth from a good pa- 
ſture, which ſhould not be too light nor over ſtiff, but 
rather a hazel loam. 'This ſhould be taken about ten 
inches-deep- with che fward, which ſhould, be mixed 
with the earth to rot, and to this add one-third of 
neat's dung. T heſe ſhould be mixed together at leaſt 
twelvemenths before it is ufed, obſerving to turn it 
over every month, and to blend the whole well toge- 
ther to rot the {ward ; this will alſo break the clods, 
and cauſe the mould to be hner : but Before this com- 
poſt is made uſe of, it ſhould be paſſed through a rough 
icreen to ſeparate the great ſtones and the roots of the 
ſwards therefrom, but by no means let the earth be 
ſiſted too fine, for this is prejudicial to moſt plants, 
but. particularly to orange and lemon trees, 'Thoſe 
orange and lemon trees that were ſhifted laſt month, 
and plunged in a hot bed, ſhould have conſtant at- 
tendance given them. Lex them have plenty of air in 
the middle of the day, and if the ſun ſhines very hot, 
it will be neceſſary to ſcreen them from its violence by 
mats for two or three hours. Let the trees be fre- 
quently refreſhed with moderate quantities of water, 
and keep their ſtems and young ſhoots clear from filth 
and vermin. 

ace Inarch. 
The operation of inarching may in this month be 
rformed, for thoſe who chute to have ſome trees pro- 
pagated by this method. Orange, lemons, citrons, jaſ- 
$ mines, 
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mines, pomgranates, and other tender plants may be 
inarched, but they ſeldom make ſuch handſome trees 
as thoſe that are raiſed by inoculation: however, ſor 
thoſe who want orange or lemon trees raiſed expedi- 
tiouſly, or for curioſity, it is only making choice of a 
branch with fruit on it, and by making ufe of this 
method, as deſcribed in February, on a proper ſtock, 
by autumn the graft will be ſufficiently united to the 
ſtock, and fit to be taken off from the parent plant, by 
this means a bearing tree is produced in one ſeafon ; 
but as trees thus raifed proceed but very ſlowly in their 
growth afterwards, they are therefore only fit for ſmall 
pots to be placed in windows in a town, than to be 
any real ornament to a greenhouſe, 


Saw Orange Kernels. 


The ſeeds of oranges or lemons, if omitted in the 
laſt month, may be ſown in this, to raiſe ſtocks to bud 
or inarch upon. For this purpoſe let an hot-bed be 

rovided about two feet and a halt high; let the dung 
be well worked up and mixed, and when the violence 
of the heat is paſt, the ſeeds may be ſown in pots, a 
few in each, covering them about half an inch deep 
with earth, and plunged upto the rims in rotten tan, 
or dry earth laid on the bed; put on the glaſſes, give 
air in the middle of the day, and when the plants ap- 
pear, let them be refreſhed with water, and air given at 
all opportunities. 


Management of Seedlings. 


The ſeedling orange or lemon trees which were 
ſown laſt month, and now up, ſhould have a freſh 
bed prepared for. their reception, or at leaſt the former 
bed well lined with-hot dung to renew its warmth, and 
forward the growth of the plants, obſerving to leave 
air ſufficient to let out the ſteam, on nights, = let the 
opening be guarded with a mat ; when the weather is 
ſavourable let the plants have a good ſhare of air to 

| ſtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen them, and frequently watered moderately. 
Here they may remain till next month, when they 
ſhould be removed. See the work of the greenhouſe 


for May. 
N Balm of Gilead. 


The ſeeds of balm of Gilead, or Turky balm, may 
alſo be ſown on a moderate hot-bed ; let them be cover- 
ed with earth about a quarter of an inch deep. Balm 
of Gilead may alſo be now propagated by planting cut- 
tings in pots, and plunging the pots up to their rims in 
the mould of the hot-bed, giving them ſome water 
when they begin to ſhoot, but rather ſparing, until 
they have got good rooting. 'Theſe cuttings may be 
divided into lengths of about five or fix inches, cutting 
the lower part of each even at the joint, and planted at 
leaſt two joints under the earth. The double naſtur- 
tium, the different ſorts of geraniums, &c. may like- 
wiſe be propagated in the ſame manner. | 


Tis. Head down Ayrtles, Ee. 


Head down and reduce into regular form ſuch myr- 
tles and other exotic plants and ſhrubs as have damaged 
heads, or dead or ſtraggling branches. Cut the 
branches in ſuch manner, that they may produce new 
ſhoots every way ſo as to form full and complete heads 
in a few months ; let all filth and dirt be waſhed off 
from the ſtems and branches. Thoſe that require ſhift- 
ing into freſh earth ſhould now have it, obſerving to 


trim off all decayed and matted roots, and let each 
plant be placed upright in its pot. Thoſe that want 


not ſhifting ſhould have the earth taken from the tops 
and ſides, and freſh rich mould put in its room. Let 
them all have ſome water given to ſettle the freſh earth 
to the roots, after which the plants muſt be replaced 
in the houſe, where they are ſome time to remain till 
it is proper to put them out in the open air. 


General 
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General Management. 


Let all the plants in the green-houſe have a large 
ſhare of ait, except it proves very bad weather; for if 
they are kept too cloſe at this ſeaſon, the young ſhoots, 


"which are now advancing, will be drawn up weak, and 


the plants rendered ſo tender as not to bear the open 
air when it is the proper time to remove them out of 
the houſe ; Gee when the ait is mild and calm, 
let the glaſſes be opened at large for the beſt part of the 
day, but ſhould be cloſe ſhut on nights, unleſs they 
prove very favourable, in fuch caſe a ſmall ſhare of air 
may be admitted. Water ſhould alfo be duly applied; 
the plants will now require a greater ſhare of it than 
was given them in the former months, as they are 
now growing, more air is admitted, the exhalation is 

reater, a larger ſupply is therefore wanted; but this 
ſhould be given moderately each time, but more fre- 
quent. Some plants will want water oſtener than others; 
examine them three.or four times a week, give water 
to thoſe that require it moſt 3 of theſe are the woody 
kinds. Oranges, lemons, and myrtles want it often at 


this ſeaſon ; alſo olives, tree wormwood, ciſtus, amo- 


mum Plinii, and others of the leſs tender kinds require 


it. Thoſe that are of a ſucculent nature ſhould, never- 


theleſs, have water applied but ſparingly. Where any de- 
cayed leaves appear on the plants they ſhould be taken 
off, and all weeds which ariſe in the tubs or pots ſhould 
be pulled up, and the earth ſtirred fo as to give a neat and 
clean appearance. 

Towards the latter end of this month, if the ſeaſon 
appears favourable, ſome of the hardier kinds of green- 
houſe plants may be removed into the open air, ſuch . 
as Jeruſalem ſage, tree wormwood, myrtles, amomum 
Plinii, ciſtus, oleanders, and others that are not very 
tender. Theſe will give room for the remaining 
plants to be placed at a greater diſtance from each 
other, and thereby have 3 of air; but ſuch 


plants 
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plants as are now taken out ſhould be placed in a warm 
ſituation, well defended from cold or violent wind, leſt 
they ſuffer by this early removal. 3 | 


STOVE, or HOT-HOUSE. 


- Management of curious Exotics. 
HE curious kinds of exotic plants muſt be duly 
| attended to; if any of them require ſhifting into | 
larger pots, it ſhould now be done, filling up the va- 
cancies with freſh earth according to the nature of the 
Plants. Thoſe that do not require this removal ſhould 
have the earth taken from the top of the pots, and 
down part of the ſides, ſo low as not to diſturb the 
roots, and freſh earth put in its room. If the bark 
bed has much declined its heat, let it be renewed by 
adding freſh tan, and well mixing it up from the bot- 
tom of the pit; let the plants refreſhed with new 
earth be immediately plunged up to their rims therein. 
This new heat will greatly aſſiſt the plants in their 
wth, and enable them to produce their ſhoots and 
owers with greater ſtrength and vigour. Water 
ſhould alſo be 1 applied in moderate quanti- 
ties, particularly to thoſe of a woody nature, iuch as 
the coffee tree, which at this ſeaſon will begin to ſhew 
its flowers. This plant ſhould have all neceſſary care 
taken of it, as the ſucceſs of the fruit depends on its. 
being well managed. Let all duſt or filth, which it is 
apt to contract, be cleaned off as it is produced; let 


- 


moderate waterings be applied often to the roots, a 

middle heat kept at bottom, and a little freih air ad- 

mitted when the days are calm and mild. T hoſe 

plants that are of the ſucculent kinds ſhould have a 

much leſs propoi tion of water given them, PRE ; 
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thoſe aloes whoſe leaves are very full of moiſture : like- 
wiſe melon thiſtles, torch thiſtles, euphorbias, and 
other tender juicy plants ; but theſe, as well as other 
ſtove plants, ſhould have the duſt frequently cleaned 
off from them, either by means of a bruſh, or with a 
ſponge and warm water, which ſhould be often re- 
peated, whereby the plants will retain their health, 
their growth will be promoted, and their appearance 
will be pleaſing to the eye. 


Lay double Oleanders. 


The double oleanders will now eaſily take root by 
layers. Make a ſmall notch under the joint intended 
for ſtriking root ; let pots of freſh mould, rather loamy, 
be provided, and let them be fo placed as the layers 
can readily be brought down to the pots ſo as not to 
break ; peg them down to prevent their ſpringing back, 
cover them about two inches with earth, and often 
give them water. Theſe layers will be well rooted in 
two months, when they may be taken from the mo- 


ther plant, removed into ſeparate pots, and plunged 
into the bark bed, 


Shift and propagate bulbous-rooted Plants. 


Where there is room in the bark bed, branches of 
geraniums, cuttings. of double naſturtiums, Arabian 
jaſmines, and divers other ſtove and greenhouſe plants 
may be eaſily raiſed by ſticking them in the bark bed, 
or planting them in pots, and plunging them therein. 
Pancratiums, crinums, Mexican and Jacobæa lillies, &c. 
may alſo be ſhifted into other pots it they require it, 
and their off-ſets taken off and planted in ſingle pots, 
and plunged into the bark bed. 


Propagate Cape Jaſinines, c. 
The Madagaſcar periwinkle, Cape jaſmine, &c. 


may now be propagated by cuttings. Theſe ſhould be 
cut even through a joint beiore they are planted, let 
K 2 
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them be put in pots of good rich earth, give a little 
water, plunge the pots up to their rims in the bark 
bed, and place over each a ſmall bell glaſs tight over 
them to exclude the air: by this means few of the 
cuttings will fail to grow. 'The ſame method may be 


practiſed with divers other tender exotic plants. 


Care of the Pine Apple Plants. 


In the pine apple ſtove, as well as the other, care 
ſhould be taken to give freſh air to the plants when it 
is calm and the ſun-diretly on them. This muſt be 
done for two or three hours in the middle of the day, 
obſerving to ſhut the glaſſes cloſe in due time; and if 
the nights are cold, as generally they are at this time 
of the year, the glaſſes ſhould be covered on nights 
with ſhutters, canvas, or mats; and if the heat of the 
bed is well kept up, as it ought to be, watering the 
plants ſhould not be neglected; but this neceſſary ar- 
ticle ſhould rather be frequently applied in a ver 
moderate manner, than in large quantities, If 
the fruit are ſo far advanced in their growth as to 
be out of bloom, a ſprinkling of water now and then 
over the tops of the plants will be of ſervice, if only to 
waſh the-duſt off; but theſe waterings ſhould be given 
in the morning when there is the appearance of a ſunny 
day, that the damps ariſing therefrom may more eafil 
be dried up : watering the plants about twice a wo 
will be ſufficient at this ſeaſon of the year, if the days 
prove clear and fine. The fire heat ſhould not be 
diſcontinued on nights if it proves cold, and particu- 
larly immediately after watering. This, with ſhut- 
ting. up the houſe cloſe, will greatly promote the 
growth of the plants, and make the fruit ſwell apace. 
If new tan was not added to the bark bed laſt month, 
it ſhould not be neglected in this. Let a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſreſh tan be provided, enough to fill about one- 
third of the pit; let this be brought to the ſtove to be 
ready to be thrown in; take the pots of pines out 


of the bed, and remove out the top of the old tan ſo 
| ; dcep 
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deep as the new will fall up the pit in its ſtead ; then 
let the whole bed be trenched over, well mixing the 
old and new bark together, and breaking all the clods 
or lumps 3 make the ſurface even, and let the pots be 
plunged into the bed as they were before, ſo as the 
lants may. range theatrically, by placing the largeſt 
hind, and the ſmalleſt, in front of the pit. After 
this work is done, let briſk fires be made on nights, 
keep the houſe well covercd, and the heat will be re- 
newed in a few days. 


Succeſſion Pine Apple Plants. | 

In this month the young or ſucceſſion pine apple 
plants ſhould be ſhifted out of the pots they were- in 
during the winter, and tranſplanted into pots of the 
next ſize larger; let ſome freſh earth, rather dry, be 
in readineſs. "The beſt compoſt for pine apple plants 
at this ſeaſon is that deſcribed ſor orange trees, with 
the addition of ſome very rotten dung from an old cu- 
cumber or melon bed. See Greenhoule for this month.] 
The pots and earth being ready, and the day calm and 
mild, let the plants be taken out of the bed, and pro- 
ceed to tranſplant them. The plants being turned out 
of the pots, ſhake the earth from them, examine the 
roots, and cut off all thoſe that are old and decayed. If the 
plants have been well managed, many young roots will 
now be produced, theſe are what ſhould be reſerved. 
Let the bottom leaves that are decayed-be pulled off ; 
thoſe that are damaged on their tops ſhould be cut 
clean but ſloping. If any inſects appear, let theſe be 
carefully deſtroyed, and all filth or duſt cleaned of 
from the leaves and bottom of the plant. This being 
done, let a tile ſhred be put over the hole in the bot- 
tom of the pot, put ſome of the compoſt into the pot, 
place the plant upright therein, and fill up the pot 
with the earth, obſerving to ſhake it ſo that the earth 
ay fall in between the roots, then gently preſs the 
furface to prevent the plant from falling out of the pot, 
proceed thus till all are finiſhed. The pots then ſhouid 
be immediately plunged in the bark bed up to their 
K 3 _ rams. 
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rims at ſuch diſtances as they may have room to grow 
without too much interſering with each other; but 
while the plants are thus ſhifting, the bark bed ſhould 
be ſtirred over, and ſome freſh tan mixed with it, this 
will renew the heat, and enable the roots of the plants 
to ſhoot vigorouſly. This work ſhould be done with 
ſuch expedition, that the plants may be outand in the 
bed, if poſſible, in one day; a calm fine day is moſt 
proper to be choſen for this operation.” The glaſſes, ſor 
a few days, ſhould be kept cloſe ſhut to draw up the 
heat, and ſhould be well covered on nights; after 
which the plants muſt have occafional waterings, a 
little at a time, and freſh air admitted in fine days, 
which ſhould be increaſed when the plants begin to 
row, otherwiſe they will be drawn up — and 
ſpoiled. Thoſe crowns and ſuckers which were pro- 
duced late and of a ſmall ſize, ſhould have the ſame 
attention given them; but neither theſe, or thoſe that 
are larger, ſhould be over potted at this ſeaſon. 


Grape Vines. 


In many ſtoves where pine apples are raiſed, grape 
vines are introduced from the out-fide in front, and 
conducted up the bearer of the glafſes. Where ſuch 

lants are, they ſhould be properly thinned, and the 

ranches which have fruit on them ſhould be conſtantly 
kept tacked up to the roof, fo as not to hinder the glaſſes 
being moved up and down, as occaſion requires to give 
air to the houſe ; neither ſhould the vines be ſuffered 
to ſpread acroſs the lights, as they would in ſuch caſe 
thade the pine plants ſo much, as to render the fruit 
ſmall and ill taſted : but where pine apples are required 
in the greateſt perfeCtion, it is wrong to have vines 
over them, as they cannot have too much ſun-ſhine in 
this climate : they alſo require a greater degree of 
fire heat than is proper for grape vines. Beſides, the 


grapes raiſed in a houſe particularly appropriated for 
| them, 
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them, become much larger and higher flavoured than 

thoſe which receive the perſpiring moiſture from plants 

beneath, and the ariſing humid vapours conſequential 

to moiſt tan. For further particulars relative to forcing 

grape vines, &c. fee the Appendix towards the end of 
the book. 
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Mort to be done therein, | 


Peas. 


ONTINUE to fow peas at three different times 

in this month, allowing nine or ten days between 
each time of ſowing, by this means there will be a 
regular ſucceſſion of young pods for gathering. The 
proper ſorts of peas for this ſeaſon are, the Charlton, 
hotſpar of the ſmall kinds, or the marrowfat. For 
thoſe that deſire the large peas, the laſt mentioned 
ſort may be ſown in drills about four feet aſunder, if 
intended for ſticks, the other kinds will not require it ; 
theſe may now be ſown in rows at about two feet aſun- 
der, as they will not grow ſo Juxuciant as thoſe put in 
more early. 'The rows of peas which were ſown the 
laſt month will now require to have ſome earth drawn 
up to their ſtems to ſtrengthen them; this is beſt done 
after a ſhower of rain. "Thoſe peas which are now in 
bloſſom ſhould have their tops pinched off, by this 
means the pods will ſet better, 3 be ſooner ſwelled, 
ſo as to be fit to gather ſome days earlier than thoſe 
where this practice is omitted. Continue to ſtick 
thoſe rows of peas that require it, the length of the 
ſticks ſhould be proportioned to the ſort of pea they 
are intended to ſupport, therefore, for the _ 
kinds, they ſhould not be leſs than ſeven feet high; 
but for thoſe that are of the dwarf ſart, five feet will 


be 
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be of a ſufficient length. Thefe ſticks ſhould be choſen 
and cut out in ſuch a manner, that the upper parts of 
them may be furniſhed with ſmall branches from near 
the bottom to the top, and trimmed fan faſhion, that 
the ſtems. of the peas may more readily be ſupported. 


Beans. 


Plant beans every ten or twelve days at the diſtance 
of three feet aſunder row from row. The Windſor, 
Sandwich, Mumford, or long-pod, are the kinds of 
beans which may now be planted. "Thoſe beans which: 
are now in bloſſom ſhould have their tops taken off, 
this will much promote the growth of the pods, and 
be a means to bring them ſooner to perfection; alſo: 
this topping will deſtroy a black inſect called the dol- 
phin, which frequently are in great numbers on the 
tops of bean plants : but in doing this work it is to be 
remembered, that the plants ſhould be of a good height 
before they are thus topped, otherwiſe a part of the 
crop will be loſt, therefore this topping ſhould not be 
— till the plants are well furniſhed with. 
oſſoms. af 


_ Kidney Beans. 


Kidney beans ſhould now be planted: to ſucceed 
thoſe put in the ground the former month; of the: 
dwarf kinds are the Batterſea, ſpeckled dwarf, and 


Canterbury dwarf. Theſe are the beſt bearers, and 


molt proper to be planted at this ſeaſon. Draw ſhal- 
bw drills for their reception; let the diſtance: of the 
drills be for the Batterſea at about thirty inches aſun- 
der, but for the others three feet ſhould be allowed: 
let the beans be dropped m at about three or' four 
inches aſunder, cover the ſeeds about an inch with. - 
earth, and ſmooth the ſurface of the ground evenly, 
and rake off the large ſtones that appear thereom. The 
large kinds of kidney beans to run up ſticks may like- 
wiſe be planted any time in this month, the beſt of 


theſe fects are thoſe that bear ſcarlet flowers, and an- 
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other ſort with white bloſſoms. Theſe are equally. { 
good, and are very great bearers, provided the pods 
are gathered as they are produced. The large white 
Dutch, and the grey French bean, are alſo good 
bearers. All, or either of theſe running kinds, ſhould 
have a greater diſtance allowed them than the dwark® 
ſorts. eſe ſhould therefore have their drills drawn 
at leaſt four feet aſunder, that not only room may be 
admitted to come between to gather them, but alſo to 
give free admiſſion of air, whereby the product will be 
the greater. The beans ſhould be placed in the drills 
at leaſt five inches aſunder, and covered with mould 
ſomewhat more than an inch deep. Theſe beans, 
when they once begin to bear, will continue produ- 
cing pods (if kept conſtantly gathered) till the froſts 
come and deitroy the plants. When the plants are 
come up, and begin to produce runners, let the earth 
be drawn up to their ſtems, and ſticks or poles placed 
for their ſupport. Theſe ſhould be eight or ten feet 
long for the plants to climb up; but where there is 
not the convemiency of ſticks, and theſe beans are de- 
fred (as ſome are very fond of then) the runners may 
be pinched off as they are produced, which will ren- 
der the plants dwarf, and by this mcans a crop may 
be obtained, though not in ſuch plenty as thoſe that 
have ſticks for their ſupport. "Thoſe rows of kidney 
| beans that were ſown laſt month ſhould now have tlie 
ground hoed between them, and carth drawn up to 
theif ſtems: this will greatly ſtrengthen the plants, 
and cauſe them to bear more plentiſully. 0 


Sow Turneps. 


If the weather is likely to prove moiſt, let an open 
ſpot of good freſh ground that has not much dung in 
M de dug up, and tow the Dutch turnep ſeed thereon. 
Dow the ſced moderately thick, and rake it in with an 
even hand. Thoſe which were fown laſt month, and 
are now up, ſhould be hoed out. Let all the weeds be 
* a carctully 
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y carefully cut up, and thin the plants regularly to the 
"Io diſtance of ſeven or eight inches aſunder. This thin- 
e ning ſhould be done when the weather is dry, other- 
4 . ME. wiſc the plants and weeds will ſtrike freſh root, and the 
8 work will be required to be done over again. 

reach Sow Carrots. 

- Carrot ſeed may ſtill be ſown, this crop is intended 
0 to be drawn young in autumn, whereby the principal 
0 crop ſown in March may be reſerved for winter uſe. 

ls 


Sed Carrots, &c. 
The carrots and parſneps which were planted in the 


. ſpring ſor ſeed, ſhould have their ſtems ſupported to 
ts prevent the wind from breaking them down. 

re Flee different Crops.-- 

n The crops of carrots, parſneps, onions; and beets, - | 
bh | require now to be hoed over the ſecond time. If they 

© | were ſown in March, let the ground be well looſened - 
- in every part, cut up every weed, and where the 
1 plants were left too thick at the firſt hoeing, they ſhould : 
«id now be thinned out to their proper diſtances; this will 


give them room to grow, that their roots may be of 2 
urge ſize when fit to take up. The parſneps and beets 
{ould have not leſs diſtance from each other than eight 


15 or nine inches; for if left nearer, the roots will be the 
70 imaller, and of leſs value or goodneſs. Carrots may 
41 be allowed the diſtance of ſeven or eight inches from 
= each other, unleſs ſome of them are intended to be 
| drawn while they are young, Where this is deſigned, 
the diſtance need not be-more-tiran four or ſive inches 
| aſunder, which when the roots are large enough for 
den uſe, . may be thinned in ſuch manner as the remaining 
* crop may ſtand regularly every way from each - 
24 ther. The diſtance allowed for onions ſhould be 
an about fix inches, obſerving in hocing them, that if 
10 any vacancies happen it may be allowed to lea e the. 
be next plants ſomewhat nearer together, and in thin- 
ully p K 6 ning 
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ning theſe plants to leave the ſtrongeſt. But thoſe 
onions that are intended for pickling, or to be drawn 
young, ſhould not be hoed ; but the weeds, if any 
ariſes, ſhould be pulled out by the hand. Onion ſeed 
may ſtill be ſown, either to draw for fallads or for 
pickles. "Theſe ſhould be fown on a fmall bed, and if 
the weather proves hot and dry ſhould be frequently 


watered. 
\ Leeks. 


The beds of ſeedling leeks ſhould be carefully weed- 
ed, which if not done in time the weeds will ſoon over- 
top the plants, and ſpoil them. If dry weather happens, 
let the beds be often refrethed with water. 


Onions and Leeks for Seed. 


Onions or leeks which were planted in the ſpring 
for feed will now have their ſtenis advanced a conſide- 
rable height: theſe ſhould propeily be ſecured from 
being broken down by violent winds or heavy rains; 
therefore provide a ſufficient quantity of ſtrong ſtakes, 
which ſhould be driven firmly between the rows. If 
the roots are planted in double lines, as directed in Fe- 
bruarys their diſtances may be eight or nine cet from 
each other; from ſtake to ſtake faſten double lincs, 
which fhould be tied together between each ſtem or 
ſtalk. This will effectually ſecure them from being 
broken, provided the lines are conducted along near 
the top of the ſteme. 


Hamburgh Parſley. 

The Hamburgh or larger rooted parſley ſhould now 
be laid out, and the plants thinned to the diſtance of 
fix or ſeven inches afunder, that the roots may have 
room to grow large, obferving to well flic the ground, 
and Cut up every weed. | 


— 


Radiſhes, | 


N 
| 
N 
ö 


Radi ſbes. 


Radiſh ſeed may ſtill be ſown, but the ground ſhould 
be of a moiſt nature, and the plants kept frequently 
watered, otherwiſe the radiſhes will be hot and ſticky, 
unleſs the ſeaſon proves uncommonly moiſt and cool, 

The turnep rooted radiſh may likewiſe be ſown an 
time this month. Theſe will alſo require an open moi 
ſpot, and when the leaves of the plants are got to be 
about an inch broad, they ſhould be hoed out to five 
or fix inches diſtance ; but thoſe raiſed from this ſow- 
ing, if the ſcaſon proves dry, eat very hot, the proper 
feaſon for ſowing them being in July, when they will 


be fit for eating in September and October, and be of 


a mild flavour. There are two kinds of this radiſh, 
one with ablack rind and the other white. 


Spinach, 


- Spinach may alſo be ſown in this month; choofe an 
open {pot of moiſt ground for the purpuſe, draw drills 
about nine inches aſunder, and ſow the feeds thinly 
therein, lightly covering them with earth. This feed 
ſhould be . once a fortnight to have a conſtant ſup- 
ply, as at this ſeaſon the plants ſoon run to ſeed after 
they are up, particularly if the ground is of a dry na- 


ture. The _ which was ſown laſt month will 


now be fit to hoe; this ſhould be done when the wea- 
ther is dry, cutting up all the weeds, and thinning: 
the plants to about four or five inches diftance one 
from another. A ſpot of the ſpring ſowing ſhould be 
reſerved for ſeed. If any weeds appear among the 
plants they ſhould be hoed up, obſerving to thin the 
plants to about a foot aſunder, that the ſpinach may 
have free room to grow each way. 


Plant Radiſbes for Seed. 
This is alſo the proper ſeaſon to plant radiſhes for 


ſeed, for this purpoſe make choice ef a good piece of 
ground in an open ſituation, let it be well _ 209 
% - "0 ro 
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broken fine for the reception of the roots; then draw 
up a parcel of radiſhes, obſerving to chooſe thoſe 
which have the ſhorteſt tops. When a ſufficient quan- 
- tity are pulled up, cull out from amongſt them ſucty 
as have the longeſt, ſtraiteſt, and beſt coloured roots, 
lant theſe in rows at the diſtance of three feet row © 
rom row, and two feet aſunder in the rows ; which 
done give the roots a good watering to promote their 
freſh ſtriking, and if the ſeaſon proves dry, to repeat 
it occaſionally till they are well eſtabliſhed and grow- 
ing. There-are two kinds of radiſhes, one with a- 
purple” root, commonly called the ſhort top, and 
chiefly cultivated ;- the other with a pale red root, call- 
ed the ſalmon radiſh. Where both ſorts are planted for 
ſeed in the fame garden, obſerve to plant each kind 
teparately, and*at a diftance from cach other. 


Scorzonera and S$alſafy. 


So the ſeeds of ſalſafy and ſcorzonera for the prin- 
cipal crop, thoſe ſown earlier are very likely to run to 
ſeed. Let theſe ſeeds be ſown in ſhallow drills, at a- 
bout nine or ten inches aſunder, ſcatter the ſeeds thin- 
ly in them, and cover them about an inch deep with 
earth. Thoſe ſown laſt month ſliould now be thinned + 
where they are too cloſe in the rows, leaving the ſtrong- 
eſt plants about fix or ſeven. inches aſunder. After - 
which hoe the ground dver, and cut up all the weeds. . 
This ſhould be repeated as often as it is neceſſary. 


Brocoli. 


Sow. the ſeeds of the purpic and white brocoli. 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown on beds of light rich earth 


at two different times this month in order to have a ſuc - 
ceſſion. Let ſome of each kind be ſown in the firſt weck, 
and the ſame quantity in the laſt week of the month. 
Each fort ſhould be ſown ſeparately, and if the weather 
proves very hot and dry, they ſhould be frequently re- 
Irelhed with water, and ſhaded from the violence of 

b the: 
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the ſun. Care ſhould alſo be taken to protect the ſeeds 
from the birds, by throwing nets over the beds. 


Cabbages, Sauiys, c. 


Brocoli or browncole fhould alſo be now ſown for 
ſpring uſe ; ler it have an open ſpot of ground, ſcatter 
2 Leds moderately thiek, let them be evenly raked 
1 in, and in dry weather give the bed now and then z 
PT of water. Savoy feeds ſhould be ſown in- 

is month for a later crop, alſo cabbage ſeeds ſhould 
now be ſown to ſucceed thoſe that were ſown in the 
former month. The early cabbages ariſing ſhould. 
pp | have the earth drawn up to their ſtems when the wea- 
ther proves moiſt ; this will equally ſtrengthen them 
and forward their growth, the carlieſt of theſe will now 
begin to turn in their leaves; theſe may be greatly 
aſſiſted by carefully gathering up the outer leaves, and- 
with baſs gently tied together. This will cauſe the 


1 inner ones to whiten by a fortnight ſooner than thoſe 
; N left to turn in naturally, and will be more white and 
tender. The cabbage and Savoy plants that: were 
5 raiſed in February and March will now be fit to be 
A planted out. Take the opportunity of wet weather, 
and plant them at about two feet aſunder each way, 
7 either in an open ſpot of ground, or between the rows: 
of the forwardeſt leaves. Give them ſome water im 
N81 mediately after planting, which ſhould be oſten re- 
peated if the weather proves dry, until they have taken 
freſh root. Thoſe Savoys and cabbages- that were 
RE raiſed laſt month ſhould be thinned out of the ſeed bed, 
. and pricked out ir to another of good rich carch, plant- 
* ing them at about five inches aſunder. They thould 
5 be ſhaded and watered until they have got freſh root, 
, and thoſe that are lett in the iced bed ſhould have the 
. weeds pulled ot from-amongit them, and tome water 
r given to ſettle the earth to their roots. 
FR | Secure 
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Secure Seed-Plants. 


The brocoli, cabbages, and Savoys, that were re- 
ferved for ſeed, ſhould be ſupported by ſtrong ſtakes 
to prevent their being blown down; let one or two be 
driven into the ground cloſe to each plant, and let the 
principal ilems be ſecurely tied to the ſtakes ; the fame 
care is required for ſupporting the ſtems of the celery 
that is left for ſeed, and where endive is planted 
againſt pales or reed hedges, it is neceſſary to ſecure 
the ſtalks from being broken by the wind, by faſten= 
ing them thereto with ſtrings, &c. 


Lettuce. 


Sow Cos, Sfefia, and brown Dutch lettuce, and for 
a conſtant ſupply let it be repeated three times in the 
courſe of this month. Make choice of an open rich 
fpot of ground, tow each ſpot ſeparate, and not too 
thick, and let the ſeeds be raked in ſmooth and even. 
If the weather proves dry, let the beds be very often 
watered. Tranſplant the different ſorts of lettuce that 
were own in the former months. Make choice of a 
ſhady rich ſpot of ground, which dig up and ſmooth 
the farfice let the plants be put out in moiſt weather, 
or in the evening ; plant them in rows about nine or ten 
inches aſunder each way, and let them be kept well 
watered till they have got freſh root. Mark the-diffe- 
rent kinds of lettuce to be ſaved for ſeed ; make choice 
of only ſuch as turn in or cabbage well; place a ſtick 
to each plant intended to be taved, the others that are 


left ſhould be cut or pulled up. 


Small Sallading. 


Sow the different kinds of ſmall ſallading, ſuch as 
creſs, muſtard, rape, radiſh, turnep, &c. theſe ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown on a ſhady border of light rich earth; 
let each ſort be ſown ſeparately in ſhallow drills, and 
kghtly covered with earth. It the weather proves dry, 
give them frequent refteſhings of water, and where a 


conſtant ſupply of this kind of ſallad is required, the 
, fowings 
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ſowings ſhould be repeated every four or five days, as 
it ſoon grows too long for uſe. 


Celery. 

In the beginning of this month ſow the ſeeds of ce- 
lery for the lateſt crop; make choice for this purpoſe of 
a moiſt rich ſpot, which ſhould be well dug up, and 
the ſurface latd ſmooth and level; let the ſeed be ſown 
thereon moderately thin, and rake them in lightly. In 
dry weather let the bed have frequent waterings, and 
when the ſun ſhines full on it, let it be ſhaded from its 
rays with mats, or the ſeeds will be deſtroyed. The 
celery plants which were raiſed laſt month, will in this 
require to be pricked out into a freſh bed, which ſhould 
be prepared for their reception. Dig for them a bed of 
light rich earth, about three feet and a half wide, and 
level the ſurface; then in a cloudy evening take up 
the plants from the ſeed bed, leaving as many remain- 
ing as will ſtand three or four inches aſunder each way, 
and plant thoſe which are thus taken up in the new 
bed at the ſame diſtance, obſerving not to prick them 
in too deep. A gentle watering 1s neceffary for the 
new planted ones, and will be ſerviceable for thoſe 
that are Jeft in the former bed ; but the new planted 
bed muſt be ſhaded from the ſun, until the plants have 
obtained freſh roots. Celery plants that were raiſed 
early on a hot bed, the largeſt of them may in this month 
be tranſplanted for blanching. For the method of 
doing it fee the work of the Kitchen Garden for June. 


Finnochia. 


Sow finnochia in drills about twenty inches aſunder. 
A light rich and moiſt ſpot is neceflary at this ſeaſon, 
otherwiſe the plants will run to ſeed. 

Cardoons. 


The cardoons that were ſown in March, or laſt 
month, ſhould in this be thinned where they are too- 
thick, that the remaining plants may have room to 
grow ſo as to be ſtrong enough by next month for 

tranſplanting 
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tranſplanting out for good. "Thoſe which were ſown in 
the trenches where they are intended to remain, ſhould 
likewiſe be thinned to a foot aſunder, obſerving to leave 
the ſtouteſt plants. 


Artichokes, 


Examine the artichokes ; if any young plants have. 


ariſen ſince the old ſt6cks were ſhipped they ſhould 
be taken off, ſo that the nouriſhment may not be 
taken away from thoſe which are intended to produce 


the heads. 
Cauliflowers. 


In the laſt week of this month ſow cauliflower ſeeds 
for an autumn crop. Prepare for this purpoſe a bed of 
rich earth in an open ſituation, or level the ſurface 
of an old cucumber bed that has done bearing, ſow 
the ſeeds regularly and moderately thick, and cover 
them with = a quarter of an inch of fine mould: 
erect hoops over the bed to receive mats for ſhading 
it from the violence of the ſun, till the plants are come 
up. Let the bed be watered every other evening if 
the weather prove hot and dry; the plants ariſing from 
this ſowing will produce their flowers in October, No- 
vember, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas. 

Thoſe young cauliflower plants which were raiſed 
from ſeed in the ſpring will now be fit to be tranſe 

lanted where they are intended to perfect themſelves. 
ke choice of a very rich piece of ground, and if 
poſſible a moiſt one, for their reception. Set the plants 
therein at about two feet and a half diſtance each 
way, and give them a good watering, which ſhould 
be repeated in dry weather, till the plants have got freſh 
roots. The young ſeedling plants of cauliflowers that 
were ſown laſt month ſhould now be pricked out into 
a freſh bed of rich earth: they ſhould be watered and 
ſhaded till they have got hold ; but the produce of 
theſe plants will be very trifiing, unleſs they have a 
very moilt and rich ſpot to grow in. 


The 
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The early-cauliflower plants which were kept under 
bells or hand glaſſes during the winter and ſpring 
will now begin to ſhew their flowers; theſe ſhould 
be frequently examined, and as ſoon as the flowers ap- 
pear in the center of the plants three or four of 
the inner leaves ſhould be broken down over each: this 
will ſcreen the flowers from the ſun-and wet, for with- 
out- this precaution, inſtead of their being of a fine 
white, the ſun and air would turn them of a yellow 
completion, and render them of an indifferent flavour; 
but by this practice the flowers wilt retain their white- 
neſs, will alſo be cloſe, firm, and tender. If the 
weather proves dry, form a baſon round each plant to 
contain water, which ſhould be frequently given 
them, otherwiſe the heads or flowers will not grow to 
the ſize required. 


Sow Purſlain, c. Cc. 


Sow purſlain in an open ſpot of rich ground, to 
ſucceed that which was ſown laſt month. Sow chervil 
in ſhallow drills, ſcatter the ſeeds moderately thick, 
and cover it flightly with earth. If purſlain ſeeds 
were omitted ſowing in the former months, it will 
ſucceed if ſown in this. Alſo the ſeeds of thyme, 
marjoram, ſavory, and other ſweet herbs, may till 
be ſown ; but if the weather proves hot and dry, fre- 
quent watering wilk be required, or the ſeeds will fail 
coming up. 

Endive. 


The ſeeds of endive may now be ſown on a ſpot of 
rich moiſt ground, but not too thick; there is not 
much dependence on this ſowing, for if the weather 
+08 hot and dry, the plants generally run to ſeed 

ore they are large enough for blanching. : 


Plant Cuttings, or Slips of Herbs, &c. 


Freſh beds of mint may ſtill be planted, provided it 
is done in the beginning of the month. Take up from 
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old beds ſome of the beſt young ſhoots, with roots to 
them for this purpoſe. 

Theſe ſhould be planted in three feet beds, at the 
diſtance af about fix inches aſunder each way; let the 
beds be immediately watered after planting, which 
ſhould be often repeated if the weather proves dry, till 
the plants have got freſh root. In this month may be 

lanted flips or cuttings of ſage, roſemary, lavender, 
ory, marjoram, maltic, rue, wormwood, ſouthern- 
wood, and other aromatic plants : chuſe for this pur- 
ſuch flips or cuttings as are ſix or ſeven inches 
plant them ſix inches aſunder, in a ſhady ſituati- 

on, and frequently water them, till they have taken root, 
if the weather proves hot and dry. 


Cut Aſparagus. 


; , Aſparagus will now be fit to cut; for this purpoſe 

2 proper knife ſhould be provided, the blade ſhould 
be about eight or nine inches long, and about an inch 
broad at the haft, terminating with a blunt point ; the 
edge ſhould be made full of ſmall teeth like a faw, ob- 
ſerving when the buds are about three or four inches 
high, they ſhould be then cut; flip the knife down 
cloſe to the bud and cut it off about three or four 
inches within the ground ; taking great care not to 
wound or break off any young bud coming up near it 
from the fame root; for there are always ſeveral buds. 
in different ſtages of growth advancing at the ſame 
time from the ſame root. 


Capſicum: 


he capſicums which were raiſed on the hot-bed for 

the purpoſe of pickling may now be tranſplanted into 
the open ground. Dig up a ſpot of rich earth for their 
reception, put out the plants at about a foot aſunder,, 
and give them ſome water, which ſhould be repeated 
as occaſion requires. | == 
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Love Apples. 


The plants of tomatves or love - apples may like- 
wiſe be removed from the beds they were raiſed in, 
Theſe plants ſhould be planted againſt a wall or pail- 
ing, facing the ſouth, that they may be trained to it ; 
for as they branch very much, the ſhoots require to be 
ſupported : water them when they are planted, and 
ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken freſh 
root. 
The fruit of theſe plants are frequently uſed for 
ſbups, and alſo to pickle, both when they are green, and 
likewiſe when they are ripe. Theſe apples when ripe 
are of a beautiful red colour. 


Cucumbers. 


The cucumber plants under the frames, whoſe ſeeds 
were ſown in March, will in this month be in full bear- 
ing, theſe muſt therefore be duly attended to; let the 
plants have a good ſhare of air every mild day, by 
tilting up the glaſſes ; theſe ſhould be raiſed, if the ſun 
ſhines, at ſeyen or eight o'clock in the morning, and 
as the ſun advances in height, let the glaſſes be raiſed 
higher in proportion to the heat, and ſhut them cloſe 
down when the ſun is upon the decline, ſo that the 
heat may be retained in the bed. | ; P.. 

If the ſun ſhines very hot, it is neceſſary to ſhade 
the plants from its violence for two or three hours in 
the middle of the day; frequent refreſhings of water is 
alſo neceſſary for theſe plants, this ſhould be given 
them two or three times a week in moderate quantities. 
The beſt times of the day for applying this neceſſary 
article is at nine o'clock in the morning, or four in 
the afternoon, at this ſeaſon. | 

If the leaves of the plants are fo high as to touch the 
glaſſes it is proper to raiſe the frame fo as to allow a 
{ufticient ſpace between the glaſſes and plants, that the 
air may have a freer circulation, and thereby prevent 
the leaves from being ſcorched. All decayed Fee 

ould 
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ſhould be taken off, and where they are ſo thick as to 
ſhade the vines and fruit too much, the largeſt ſhould 
be taken away, but in ſuch a manner as not to expoſe 
the young fruit too much to the ſun, The cucumber 
plants which were raiſed laſt month for ridging out un- 
der hand or bell glaſſes, ſhould now be removed to 
where they are intended to perfect themſelves ; let a 


trench be dug out in a right ſpot of ground, and open 


ſituation, about thirty inches wide, and twelve or fif- 
teen inches deep, the earth that comes out ſhould be 
banked on each fide. Fill this trench with freſh hot 
dung to the height of fifteen or eighteen inches, cover 
the 1 with the earth thrown out of the trench to 
the depth of eight or nine inches, then mark the holes 
exactly in the middle of the bed where the plants are 
to be placed, at the diſtance of about three feet and a 
half aſunder ; plant in each hole three or four good 
plants, but if in pots, turn them out carefully with 
the ball of earth, and immediately give them ſome wa- 


ter; then place the glaſſes over the plants, and ſcreen 


them from the ſun until they have got freſh roots: but 
when the air is calm and mild, the glafſes ſhould be 
tilted up' on one fide to admit it ; they ſhould have fre- 
quent refreſhings of water, and if the nights prove cold, 
mats ſhould be thrown over the glaſſes. After the 
plants have been under the glaſſes for a fortnight or 
three weeks, let earth be laid ſix or eight inches on 
each ſide of the bed, farther out than the dung, obſerv- 
ing to looſen the ground with a ſpade ſo far on each 
fide of the bed, and let the whole bed be covered with 
ſtraw, tiles, &c. this will prevent the weeds from ari- 
ſing, and the plants will be kept clean from dirt, which 
may ariſe from heavy ſhowers of rain. 'The long prick- 
ly cucumber is beſt for this ſeaſon ; but where plants 
are wanting, and cannot be eaſily obtained, the ſeeds of 
cucumbers may be ſown in their ſtead upon theſe ridges 


or beds: mark out the holes at the diſtance before 


directed, and hollow them out in the form of a ſhallow 
baſon, about an inch and an half decp, and nine or ten 
inches 
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inches over; in each of theſe holes ſow eight or nine 
ſound ſceds, and cover them about half an inch deep 
with earth, give them a little water, and put on the 
bell or hand glaſſes over them. After the plants are 
up, and got a good ſeed- leaf, they ſhould then be thin- 
ned, leaving only four of the ſtouteſt in each hole, and 
at the ſame time the earth ſhould be drawn up to their 
ſtems, and a little water given to ſettle it; this ſowing 
may be done any time of this month, and will produce 
plenty of fruit the latter end of June, or in July. If 
the ſeaſon is favourable, the ſeeds of cucumbers may 
be ſown in the natural ground for picklers, about the 
htterend of this month. For this purpoſe let a piece of 
rich ground be prepared and well dug up, let it be di- 
vided into beds five feet broad, with alleys or paths 
between a foot wide ; then mark in the middle of each 
bed the places where the feeds are to be ſown, allow- 
ing three feet and a half between each hole; break the 
earth well where each mark is, and hollow the ground 
into a boſon like form, about nine or ten inches over, 
and an inch and a half deep. Sow in each hole eight 
or ten ſeeds, and cover them about half an inch deep. 
After the ſeeds are ſown, if the weather proves hot and 
dry, let them have a ſprinkling of water, but in no 
great quantity, leſt they ſhould rot; but to prevent the 
earth being too ſuddenly dried by the wind and ſun, it 
is not improper to ſhade each hole, to retain the moiſ- 
ture. A eabbage leaf being laid on each in the middle 
of the day will anſwer the purpoſe. If the weather is 
warm, the plants will ſoon be up, and when they are 
got into a bold ſeed leaf, let them be thinned to four 
or five, reſerving the ſtrongeſt plants, and earthing up 
their ſhanks. Cucumbers may alſo be raiſed for pick- 
ling, by ſowing them in a drill, as is practiſed, with 
French beans, and a row of bruſhy ſticks placed on 
each fide for their ſupport ; theſe rows ſhould be four 
or five feet aſunder at leaſt, or if they are ſown on a 
warm border, under a wall, paling, or reed hedge, 
aud conducted up againſt it, the fruit produced from 
| this 
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this method will be much finer than thoſe which lay 
on the ground ; for if the ſummer ſhould prove wet, 
it often happens that the young cucumbers become un- 
fit for pickling : but by this means there is a certainty 
of their being clean, ſtraiter, and better flavoured, 
than thoſe raiſed on the ground. Another method to 
raife pickling cucumbers, which in a bad ſeaſon is 
worthy of being put in practice, is to ſow the ſeeds 
on a flight hot bed, and when the plants have been up 
a week or ten days, to tranſplant them; the method is 
this, get ſome freſh horſe dung, and make a bed about 
a foot thick; the length to be in proportion to the 
quantity of plants intended to be raiſed. As ſoon as 
the bed is made, lay on about two or three inches 
depth of earth, then make holes about an inch wide, 
and half an inch, or near an inch deep, and about an | 
inch and a half aſunder, dropping eight or ten ſeeds in | 
- each hole, and cover them in; or inſtead of this, drills || 
may be drawn acroſs the bed, in which the ſeeds may 
he ſown, obſerving to ſow them pretty thick, and in 
cluſters, at leaſt eight or ten good ſeeds in each cluſter, 
and cover them half an inch deep with earth. Let a 
clear ſpace be allowed in each drill of about an inch 
between each patch or cluſter of ſeeds, and let the 
drills be two inches aſunder: by thus ſowing the ſeeds 
in cluſters or patches, the plants will likewiſe riſe ſo, 
and when fit to tranſplant, are to be taken up in cluſ- | 
ters as they grow, with the earth, which will readily 
hang to the roots, and may be planted in the places | 
where they are intended to remain, allotting one bunch | 
of plants to a hole, giving them immediately fome 
water, and if the, weather proves hot and dry, to re- 


peat it occaſionally, as the plants will readily take freſh 


root. The number of holes of pickling cucumbers 
ſhould not be leſs than forty or fifty for the ſupply of 
a moderate family ; for if they are fewer, they will not 
roduce a ſufficient quantity at one gathering to make 
it worth the trouble of pickling, without keeping them 
till another quantity 1s produced, which __ be 
| 2 | one 
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done under four or five days in hot weather; but if 
the ſeaſon proves rainy and cool, the firſt gathering 
will be ſpoiled before the others are fit, and if there 
are more cucumbers produced than may be- wanted for 
pickling, the remainder may be left to grow to a pro- 
per ſize, to eat otherwiſe. a ihe | 


Melons. 


The melon plants of different ages equally require 
particular care and attention; thoſe Which are in the 
frames will ſhow fruit of different ſtages and growth, 
ſome will be ſet and ſwelling, others will be Juſt ſnhow- 
ing; therefore, at this time, they ſhould be duly Iook- 
ed after. If the fruit is ſetting, it is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to have a good heat to promote their growth, for 
if the bed is ſuffered to become cool, the fruit will 
turn yellow and come to nought, even when they are 
arrived to the ſize of an egg, particularly if the wea- 
ther 1s unfavourable. 'To remedy this let the heat of the 
bed be examined, and if much declined, let the former 
lining of the bed be removed and mixed up with freſk 
hot dung, and replaced again in the manner as direct- 
ed in the former months: but if there are more ranges 
of beds than one, let the alleys between be filled up 
with dung as high as the bottom of the frame, and on 
this lay ſome rotten. tan or common earth for the roots 
to run into; this will throw in akindly warmth to the 
bed, and greatly promote the ſetting and growth of the 
fruit ; for Ka the days may be warm and fine, it 
frequently happens that the nights prove cold in this 
month. From this the miſcarriages of the fruit ariſe, 
particularly where there is a want of ſufficient cover- 


ing, and a proper ſupply of heat in the bed; therefore 


the advantage of adding a freſh heat to the bed is evi- 
dent, and the fruit will continue ſwelling till they have 
t to their full ſize. Air is another article which 
ould be duly attended to, a good ſhare of it ſhould be 
admitted every day when RAVE is mild and ht ; 
8 
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this will be another means to promote the ſetting and 
ſwelling the young fruit. | 
In giving air, let the lights or glaſſes be tilted up to 


a height proportioned to the warmth or coolneſs of the 


weather and heat of the bed; if the day is fair and 
warm, fix inches will not be too much from eleven 
o'clock till two, but if cloudy and cool, two or three 
inches may be ſufficient to tilt the glaſſes up, which 
ſhould be done at the back part of the frame ; but the 
go ſhould conſtantly be ſhut down cloſe before the 
un is off, that the heat may be retained in the bed. 
This is to be done either ſooner or later, according to 
the weather, cither in ſunny days or when it is cloudy : 
the ſame precaution ſhould be uſed in giving air in ite 
forenoon. At eight, nine, or ten o'clock the glaſſes 
may be tilted ; but not ſo high as in the middle of the 
day, the coolneſs or warmth of the weather muſt be 
the guide to determine the _ the Ae ſhould be 
tilted for giving proper air. e glaſſes muſt alſo be 
well covered with mats every night during this month, 
theſe ſhould be thrown on ſoon after the a is off the 
bed, and in cold wet weather the glafſes ſhould be co- 
vered an hour ſooner than when it is fair and mild. 
When the ſun ſhines upon the mats in the morning, 
It is time to take them off, but if cloudy, they may re - 
main on an hour longer. The melon plants will alſo 
require water occaſionally ; but this article ſhould be 
given them with great caution, and very ſparingly, 
particularly if there is no great heat in the bed, for 
much water, if the weather is not hot, will cauſe 
moſt of the fruit to go off, and probably rot the vines, 
to the deſtruction of the whole crop; therefore when 
the plants ſtand in need of water, let a warm fine day 
be made choice of, and let it be given in the morning, 
ſoon after the mats are taken off, obſerving to let as 
little as poſſible fall on the fruit or bloſſoms ; nor ſhould 
any water be given in the center of the holes, or 


where the principal ſtems ariſe, for as the roots are ex- 
tended 


| 
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tended to the extreme parts of the frame, it is there 
the water ſnould be applied. Immediately after water- 
ing, let the glaſſes be cloſe ſhut down for an hour or 
two, and if the ſun ſhines out, ſpread a mat over ; 
this will throw a ſteam among the plants which ſhould 
afterward be let out, by giving air and removing the 
ſhade. In very warm days 

from the ſun for two or three hours, this is effected by 
ſpreading ſome very thin mats over the glaſſes in the 
middle part of the day; this is abſolutely neceſſary 
when the plants cannot withſtand the ſun, without the 
leaves flagging : if the leaves bear againſt the glaſſes, it 
is neceſſary to raiſe the frame higher, to 57 more 
room for the admiſſion of air; this is done by placing 
bricks or pieces of wood under each corner of the 
frame. As the melons ſet, let a piece of tile or ſlate 


be placed under each fruit, this will ſecure them from 


the damp of the bed, or if the whole ſurface of the bed 
is paved over with tiles or ſlates, it will be of great ſer- 
vice, not only to prevent any weeds from arifing, but 
alſo to retain the heat of the ſun after it is off the 
lights or glaſſes. 

The ridges or beds for raiſing melons under hand or 
bell glaſſes, ſhould, in the fore part of this month, be 
completed. Let ſome good new horſe dung be provided 
prepared, by firſt throwing it up in a heap to heat pro- 


* | 
ke theſe ridges or beds three or four feet wide, 
and two feet thick ; care ſhould be taken in making 
them to mix the dung well, and to beat it down 
with the fork regularly, that there may be no unequal 
ſettlement; and if more than one ridge is made, a ſyace 
ſhould be left of about four feet between the nagel 15 
be afterward filled with freſh dung. | 
When the heat of the bed is ariſen, let ſome good 
loamy freſh earth, mixed with rotten dung, be in readi- 
neſs; this ſhould be laid on the bed at leaſt a foot thick, 
then mark the holes out along the middle of the ridge, 
at the diſtance of about four feet from each other, place 


L 2 5 a glaſs 


et the plants be ſhaded. 
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a glaſs over each hole to warm the earth, which will be 
ready to receive the plants the next day. Let the plants 
be turned carefully out of the pots, with the ball of 
earth intire, ſo as not to diſturb the roots; then make 
a hole in the earth under every glaſs, to receive each a 
ball of plants; place them carefully therein, and cloſe 
the earth to the ball and ſtems of the plants, then let 
each have a little water, and place the glaſſes tight over 
them; let the plants be ſhaded from the ſun for two 
or three days, till they have taken freſh root, after 
which they ſhould be accuſtomed to ſtand the ſun, ob- 
ſerving to give them air by tilting up one fide of the 
glaſs, that is contrary to the direction of the wind, 
and in proportion to the warmth or chillineſs of the 
weather ; but the glaſſes ſhould be down cloſe over the 
plants on nights, and covered with mats. If the me- 
lon plants that were ridged out in the latter end of laſt 
month, have ſo much. filled the glaſſes as to make it 
necefary to turn them out in this, let each glaſs be 
ſupported by three blocks of wood, or three forked 
ſticks, fo that the vines may extend without being 
preſſed by the glaſs ; theſe ſhould be laid out in a re- 


ular manner, and all ſmall or confuſed branches cut 


off, and the bed ſhould be hooped over and mats laid 
on every night, without there is the conveniency of 
oiled paper frames: but where ſuch is, the glaſſes may 
be taken entirely away, and ſuch frames placed over 
the plants in their ſtead. For a more particular ac- 
count of paper frames for melons, ſee the work of the 
kitchen garden for June. Melon ſeeds may ſtill be 
ſown, but the fruit will ſcarce ripen, fo that this ſow- 
ing is only fit to raiſe-young fruit to pickle green, like 
mangoes. 


| Gourds and Pompions. 
Gourds and pompions may now be ſown, provided 
it was.not done laſt month. Prepare a flight hot bed 


for the reception of the ſeeds, or they may be ſown in 
one 
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one of the cucumber or melon beds already made, if 
there is room. When the plants begin to appear, they 
ſhould have air given them, and often refreſhed with 
water. When they have got rough leaves, , two 
or three inches broad, they may then be tranſplanted 
into the natural ground, or on a dung-hill: towards 
the end of the month the ſeeds may be ſown where 
the plants are intended to remain. "Thoſe gourd and 
pompion plants which were raiſed from ſeeds laſt 
month, may now be planted out in the open ground ; 
the pompions and the larger kinds of gourds ſhould be 
planted on a dung-hill where they can have room to 
run, or on an open ſpot of ground, for theſe plants 
will extend a great way; but the ſmall gourds, ſuch 
as the orangd, the yellow, or the watered gourds, 
ſhould be planted where they can have ſupport ; there- 
fore for this purpoſe make choice of ſome vacant ſpaces 
againſt a ſouth wall or paling, open a hole in the 
ground in each place large enough to hold a barrow 
tull of hot dung, which put in it; cover the dung a- 
bout eight inches deep with earth, and place the plant 
therein; no othei care is required but to give the piatits 
a little water at firit planung, winch mould be ereg- 
Gonally repeated if che weather proves hot and dry, 
and to keep them clear from weeds : and when they 
begin to run, to tack up the vines cloſe to the wall or. 
p*l-e, which ſhould be continued to be done as th 
advance in round. ue plants may alſo be ſupport- 
ed by ſtakes nine or ten leet long, which ſhould be 
very ſtout and ſtrong, or the weight of the fruit with 
the wind will bear them down; let theſe ſtakes be fix-- 
ed in the ground one to each plant, and as the vines. 
advance in length, let them be caretully trained round 
the ſtakes. The fruit of theſe plants will be produced: - 
in July, Auguſt, and September, and make an agree 
able appearance. | 


Deſtroy Weeds, &c. 


Let the weeds in every part of the garden be de- 
L 3, ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed as ſoon as they appear; this is abſolutely ne- 

to be done, for beſides over - running the crops 
and ſpoiling them, many of the weeds perfect their 
ſeeds in a ſhort time if ſuffered to remain, and there- 
by lay the foundation of a future crop, which will oc- 
caſion much labour and pains to extirpate them, there- 
fore the ſooner they are deſtroyed the better. Where 
weeds appear among the large crops, or thoſe which 
ſtand at a diſtance, as rows of peas, beans, or kidney 
beans, alſo cabbages and cauliflowers, the large hoe is 
the beſt inſtrument for this purpoſe, obſerving to hoe 
"the ground truly over whether weeds appear or not, 
and to take the opportunity of dry weather for per- 
forming this work; but the ſmall 'crops that grow 
pretty cloſe, as onions, lettuce, carrots, parſneps, &c. 
mould have a ſmall hoe, ſo as the weeds may be cut 
up without diſturbing the plants. The beds of leeks, 
or of any other plants that are near together, ſhould 
alſo be carefully weeded before the weeds are got ſo 
large as to endanger the plants being pulled up, by 
entangling of their roots with thoſe of the weeds. 
The heaps of dung and compoſts require the ſame 
precaution ; theſe will be covered with annual weeds 
at this time, which if ſuffered to remain would ſoon 
ripen their ſeeds and ſhed them, whereby the garden 
will be ſtocked with weeds from the manure brought 
in, but by ey them in time, this miſchi-f will 
be prevented; and if tho heaps Of cumpoſt were not 
turned over in laſt month, it ſhould be done in this. 
This will ſweeten the earth, mix the parts, and blend | 
them better together, and will alſo prevent the growth 
of weeds, | 


The 
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The FRUIT GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein. 


Grape Vines. 


INH E grape vines ſhould at this ſeaſon be carefully 
attended to; they now grow vigorouſly, and 
produce many unneceſſary ſhoots: theſe ſhould there- 
fore be taken off early before they get entangled with 
the fruit bearing branches ; at the ſame time, thoſe 
ſhoots that have fruit on them, and other uſeful bran h- 
es, ſhould be nailed regularly and cloſe to the wall, for 
unleſs the uſeleſs ſhoots are timely taken off, and thoſe 
that are uſeful kept conſtantly nailed up to the wall, 
and their lateral ſhoots taken off as they are produced, 
ſo that the air can have free admittance among the 
leaves, the bunches will be ſo much retarded in their 
growth, as ſcarce to come to any tolerable degree of 
ripeneſs, for it is only hot dry ſummers that are favour- 
able to grapes ; therefore the vines require the moſt 
early and timely aſſiſtance to obtain the bunches 
large and well ripened for this reaſon. The vines 
muſt now be cleared of all uſeleſs and trifling ſhoots ; 
but all the fruit bearing ones, and other ſtrong ſhoots 
that are properly ſituated for training in, for bearing 
next year, ſhould be nailed regularly to the places 
where they are wanted, or where there is room to con- 
duct them without being too much crouded ; but 
where ſtrong ſhoots ariſe that have no fruit on them 
in places where they are not wanted, or not properly 
ſituated for training, theſe ſhould be taken off to give 
more room for thoſe that are better placed. After the 
vines are diſburthened of all the ſhoots that are uſeleſs 
or ſuperfluous, then let the bearing ſhoots and all 
others that are uſeful be nailed up regularly to the 
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wall, at equal diſtances, that each ſhoot may enjoy 
the ſun and air as much as poſſible. If this practice is 
duly and timely obſerved, there will be no neceſſity 
to pluck off the leaves to admit the ſun to the fruit 
which would rather, hinder than forward the ripening 
both of the wood and bunches. The grape vines 
ſhould be looked over two or three times during the 
courſe of this month; where any of the ſhoots are diſ- 
placed by the wind, they ſhould be nailed in their 
2 places; let all future ſhoots that are produced 
e conſtantly rubbed off cloſe to the place where they 
ariſe from, nor let any of the ſmall ſhoots remain that 
ariſe from the ſides of the ſame ſummer ſhoots, ſo that 
the whole vine may have no more ſhoots than what 
has fruit on them, or where vacancies want to be filled 
Ihe grape vines in the vineyard ſhould alſo be 
noticed; let all the uſeleſs and unneceſſary ſhoots be 
taken off in every part of the vine where they appear, 
r&erving- only thoſe thet have fruit on them, and 
ethers he t are ſtrong and well placed for the ſervice of 
another year ; examine the ſtakes, and fee that they 
are firm in the ground: if any of them appear to be 
looſe or broken, Jet them be ſet to rights; let the ſhoots 
intended to remain be regularly trained to the ſtakes, 
ſo that each may enjoy an equal ſhare of air and ſun, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to promote the growth of 
the fruit, and alſo to ſtrengthen and ripen the ſhoots 
which are intended for the ſervice of the next year. 
After this management the vines ſhould frequently be 
Tooked over, and let all the ſhoots which are afterwards 
produced be entirely diſplaced, (as none but the princi- 
pal ſhoots that were reſerved ſhould be permitted to 
remain) for they not only ſhade the fruit too much, 
but alſo rob them and the ſhoots of part of the nouriſh- 
ment, if not timely taken off. Likewiſe, it is neceſſary 
to keep the ground clear from weeds and all other 
plants between the rows of vines, and this ſhould be 
practiſed during the whole ſummer, by frequently 


hoeing between them in dry weather ; for AN” 
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the weeds will not only be of ſervice to promote the. 


growth of ſhoots and bunches, but will alſo aſſiſt to- 
wards ripening the fruit, by reflecting the heat of the 


ſun : whereas if weeds are ſuffered to remain, they 


will not only rob the plants of their nouriſhment, but 
by their retaining the moiſture that falls, cauſe a chilli- 
neſs and dampneſs, which will very much retard the 


ripening of the fruit, and likewiſe of the ſhoots: in- 


tended for another year. 


Figs. 
The fig trees that have produced any fore · right or 


il placed ſhoots, ſhould have them rubbed away as 
they appear, and thoſe ſhoots that are proper tp be 
trained ſhould be nailed to the wall when they have 


got to a ſufficient length for the- purpoſe. It is a prac- 


tice with ſome to take off the ends of the healthy 
ſhoots that have fruit on them, and the intention of 


this is to procure bearing wood for the ſucceeding year; 


but there is no neceſſity for this method, if the 


branches are trained in an horizontal direction. 


Peaches, Cc. 
"The wall trees, as peaches, apricots, nectarines, 


"cherries, and plumbs, are now producing ſhoots in 
plenty; they therefore ſhould have proper care and 


attention given them at this ſeaſon, for they will foon 
grow into confuſion if not properly regulated. All 
fore · right ſhoots muſt be diſplaced ;. theſe are ſuch as 
are produced from the front of the branches in a fore-- 
right direction, and as theſe cannot eafily be trained 
in, they therefore ſhould be taken away. Likewiſe 

thoſe . that appear very luxuriant, and much 
more vigorous than the reſt, theſe, wherever they ap- 

pear, ſhould be diſplaced ; alſo, where the good ſhoots. 
are too numerous, and fo ſituated that there appears 


to be no proper room for their admiſſion, or cannot 


conveniently be trained in, the number ſhould be re- 


reduced, obſerving to take away thoſe that can beſt be 
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ſpared. In this, the winter's pruning ſhould be conſi- 
dered; by thus clearing away all unneceſſary and il 
placed ſhoots the tree will be furniſhed with only ſuch | 
as are fit to be made choice of for bearing the ſuc- 
ceeding year, and the frait will not be over ſhaded, 
but will receive better nouriſhment-; but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that a ſufficient quantity of the beſt ſhoots 
thould be left, that in the winter pruning a proper 
number of the beſt may be retained. The tree thus 
diveſted of all unneceſſary ſhoots, proceed to nail up 
thoſe that are left ; when arrived eight or ten inches in 
length, thefe ſhould be nailed cloſe and regular to the 
wall, allowing them. room to ſwell at the place of nait 
ing. By doing this carly, the ſhoots will be accuſtom- 
ed to the proper form, and their juices run in a fit di- 

rection: like wiſe obſerve that the ſhoots muſt be train · 
ed their full length during the ſummer, for by no 

means ſhould they be ſhortened before the time ar- 

rives for winter pruning. The conſequence of ſhort- 

. ening the ſhoots at this time of the year would be, 
that the remaining part of the ſhoot, or what is 
left, would produce a number of ſmall, trifling, and 
uſeleſs ſhoots, from almoſt every of thoſe buds or 
eyes which ſhould not come out before the next ſpring, 
to the manifeſt detriment of the tree, and ruin of the 
next year's crop of fruit : beſides, this multiplicity of 
ſhoots would ſo overſhade the young fruit, that the 
ſun and air would be ſo much excluded, as greatly to 
retard the growth thereof, not but that ſome ſhade is 
neceſſary, Fon it ſhould be only with a ſingle leaf or 
two, to protect the fruit from the immediate rays of 
the ſun. But with regard to ſhortening the ſhoots of 

trees at this ſeaſon, in ſome particular caſes it may be 
allowed ; for inſtance, if the tree is young, and wants 
to be furniſhed with more wood: this may be practiſed 
on thoſe which were planted the laſt pn Jo — the 
bud; that is, ſuch as were inoculated the laſt ſummer, 

and removed to where they are intended to perfect them- 
{elves ; the like of theſe may have the extreme of the | 
40 | younz | 
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young ſhoots pinched off, whereby they will produce 
lateral ſhoots to be trained horizontally: likewiſe if 
the trees are of a more advanced age, and there — 7 
pens to be a vacancy which cannot be conveniently fil- 
jed up with one ſhoot, in ſuch caſe ſhorten one or 
more of the ſtrongeſt neighbouring ſhoots adjoining to 
ſuch vacancy. Such ſhoots may be ſhortened to three 
or four eyes, from whence may ifſue forth two or three 
ſhoots, which may afterwards be trained as the ſhoots 
on the other part of the tree. 

The fruit of apricots, peaches, and neQtarines, 
ſhould alſo be thinned where there are too many on 
the trees; this is the proper ſeaſon for it, as now we 
can readily diſcover which are the moſt promiſing 
fruit and are moſt likely to ſtand, and are alſo pretty 
well out of danger of bad weather, for in fine ſprings 
the fruit is produced in ſuch an abundance, that there 
is an abſolute neceſſity of diſburthening the trees, leſt 
by leaving too many fruit on they flarve each other, 
and ſpoil the trees from bearing the ſucceeding years, 
by impoveriſhing their branches ſo much, and ex- 
hauſting their juices as not to regain their ſtrength, fo 
ad to produce good wood before two years after. Be- 
ſides leaving the fruit ſingle, and at proper diſtances 
from each other, in proportion to the ſtrength or weak- 
neſs of the tree, the fruit will become much Jarger and 
higher. flavoured than thoſe that are left too thick; for 
one dozen of large well flavoured fruit, is by far more 
defirable, and ol greater value, than five or fix dozen 
of thoſe that are ſmall and ill nouriſhed : therefore 
where the fruit are produced too thick upon the trees, 
let them be thinned to a moderate quantity, and the 
ſooner this is done the better it will be for the trees, 
as alſo for the fruit that are to remain. This thinning 
of the ſuperabundant fruit ſhould be done with care 
and diſcretion; in doing this examine the branches; 
and well notice the beſt ſituated fruit on each branch, 
the ſhape and largeneſs ſhould alſo be regarded, thoſe 
that are in à ſore-right direction, if large and not 
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blighted, or eaten with vermin, ſhould be remarked : 
having made choice of a ſufficient number of the beſt 
fruit, pluck off firſt thoſe that are ſmall and trifling, 
or are any ways damaged ; after this is done, if it 1s 
perceived that the remainder is ſtill too numerous, let 
theſe be carefully thinned, leaving the very beſt to- 
grow. With regard to the diſtances from each other, 
theſe fruits ſhould be thinned. to, it depends on the 
fize of them when arrived at maturity, and alſo on. 
the ſtrength or weakneſs of the tree. Apricots may 
be leſt thicker on than peaches or nectarines, not only 
on account of their being of a ſmall ſize, but alſo to be 
gathered green for tarts, provided they are not at this. 
firſt thinning large enough for that purpoſe. If a 
peach or nectarine tree is in pretty good condition for 
ſtrength, and the fruit (when ripe) of the middling 
ſize, five or fix inches diſtance from each other is ſuffi- 
cient; but as there are both ſtrong and weak ſhoots on 
the ame tree, on thoſe which are ſtrong three fruit 
may be left, or thoſe that are ſmall leave but one. By 
thus thinning the ſruit according to the ſtrength of the 
ſhoots, the tree will be regularly furniſhed with fruit 
from bottom to top, if it has been well trained and 
properly. pruned; but thoſe of the ſmaller kinds of 
theſe fruits may be left cloſer together, and for thoſe 
of the Jargeſt ſorts, a greater diſtance ſhould be allow - 
ed. But if the tree is weak, it ſhould be diſburthened { 
of its fruit, ſo as to leave but few to perſect themſelves ; 
buten the | contrary, it vigorous, a greater number 
ſhould be leſt; this will help to check the luxuriancy 
ofahe branches, and cauſe them to ſend forth more 
moderate ſhoots: by thus obſerving to thin the fruit 
proportionally, thoſe that are left will come to their 
proper fize and maturity, and be in their greateſt per- 
fection when ripe, and the trees will be enabled to 
ſhoot freely, and produce a proper ſupply of young 
wood fit to bear fruit the enſuing year. 


Guard 
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Guard the Wall Trees from Vermin, &c. 


Examine the wall trees every morning and evening, 
or after a ſhower of rain, to detect the ſnails or ſlugs, 
which if not prevented will do great miſchief to the 
young fruit, by feeding on them; therefore at theſe 
times they may readily be diſcovered and deſtroyed.. 
Some have made uſe of the following contrivance to- 
prevent their excurſions among theſe fruits ; this is by 
making uſe of hair lines, ſuch as are commonly uſed: 
to hang cloaths upon; theſe are ſo full of ſtubs and 
ſtraggling points of the hair, that neither ſnail or ſlug 
can paſs over them without wounding themſelves to 
death : thereſore to preſerve a wall tree from their de- 
predations, let the rope be firft wrapped round the 
ſtem two or three times, then conduct it cloſe to the wall 
in ſuch a manner, ſo as to incloſe all the branches of 
the tree, allowing ſpace enough to nail up the ſummer 
ſhoots within the compaſs of the hair line, which is to 
be ſo diſpoſed, that as the tree increaſes in growth, 
and ſpreads more on the wall, the ſame rope may be- 
altered to ſerve for ſeveral years. "Thoſe lines are beſt 
for this uſe, when the hair they are made of is very 
ſhort, for then they will be full of points, and com- 
pletely armed againſt any attempts of theſe deſtructive 
vermin. Standard fruit trees may likewiſe be pro- 
tected by two or three rounds of this line about the 
ſtem; alſo eſpalier trees, by wrapping theſe hair lines 
about the bottom of every ſtake and ſtem, which is. 
beſt to be done in the winter, - when the ſnails are 
laid up in cloſe quarters. If inſects infeſt any of the 
leaves or ſhoots of the trees, they ſhould be deſtroyed 
as ſoon as poſſible, for when once a part of a tree is 
attacked with them, if their progreſs is not timely 
ſtopped, they will ſoon over-run the whole, to the very 
great detriment both of the fruit and tree: therefore to 
prevent their increaſing, let all the worſe leaves that 
are infeſted with them, ſuch as are ſhrivelled or curled 
up, be plucked off, theſe ſhould not be thrown on the 

ground, 
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und, but taken clear away ; then ſtrew ſome to- 
Who duſt over the leaves and branches, let this re- 
main two or three days, which waſh off with water 
ſtrongly impregnated with tobacco ſtalks ; after this 
if the weather proves dry, let the trees be frqeuently 
watered, not only at their roots, but alfo over their 
branches: this practice will be a great meaus of getting | 
rid of theſe deſtructive vermin, and cauſe the trees to 
ſhoot with freſh vigour. 

Water the Branches of Wall Trees. 

For —_— watering wall trees, nothing is 
more handy or uſetul than a ſmall engine made for 
this — 4 theſe engines are made of wood or tin, 
and may eaſily be procured at a ſmall price. The way 
to uſe t is to place the engine into a water pot or 
tub filled, holding and directing the engine with one 
hand, and pumping the water with the other: by the 
help of this the water may be caſt on the trees in any 
direction, and to any part, and with more or leſs force, 
by placing it nearer or farther off the tree; this 
engine will not only water the branches, but alſo 
waſh a!l manner of duſt or filth off which may have 
been contracted. The engine being frequently appli- 
ed in dry weather, will alſo prevent inſects from har- 
bouring among the leaves and branches of thoſe trees 
which have hitherto eſcaped, and if the inſets do appear 
at any time, if the weather is dry, let the trees be every 
day waſhed with this inſtrument, which will greatly 
reduce their number, if not entirely deſtroy them, pro- 
vided it is done in due time before they have got too 
far a head. This engine may alſo be ſucceſsfully applied 
to dwarf and eſpalier trees that happen to be infeſted 
with vermin. 


Care of new planted Trees. 


New planted fruit trees, whether ſtandards or 
dwarfs, ſhould be duly ſupplied with water if the 
weather proves hot and dry. Where no mulch has | 
been Jaid over the roots, let there be ſome 8 | 

an 
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and put on the ſurface ; this will prevent the moiſture 
from being exhaled, and protect the roots from the ſun 
and wind. The tops ſhould likewiſe occaſionally be 
rinkled, and if any inſets prey on the leaves they 
uld be deſtroyed. 


Clean the Borders, &.. 


Take the opportunity of a dry hot day to hoe up the 
weeds that appear on the borders where the fruit trees 
grow. This ſhould be done before the weeds are got 
to any great ſize, for if it is neglected, they will exhauſt 
the nouriſhment which the trees ſhould have, and be a 
cover for ſnails, ſlugs, and other vermin, to the great 
detriment of the fruit. When this is done, let the 
border be raked clean over, which will give it a chear- 
ful appearance ; and if it is bound hard by frequent 
treading, let it be looſened with a three pronged fork, 
this will admit more readily the firſt rains that fall, and 
be of very great advantage to the tree and fruit. 


Eſpaliers. 


The eſpalier trees, ſuch as apples, pears, plumbs » 
and cherry trees, ſhould alſo be looked over in this 
month, and all uſeleſs and ill growing ſhoots taken off. 
"Thoſe that are in a foreright direction, and all ſuch 
ſhoots as are produced where they are not wanted, 
ſhould be cut off cloſe, or thoſe which cannot be rea- 
dily trained in, obſerving to leave in different parts of 
the trees ſome of the moſt promifing and beſt ſituated 
ſhoots that are of a moderate ſize, and particularly i 
thoſe places where wood is wanting; but no more 
ſhould be left than what may appear wanting, that there 
may be a proper choice when the time of winter prun - 
ing is arrived, and what is not then required may be 
cut away. The ſhoots thus reſerved ſhould be trained 
cloſe to the eſpalier, but by no means cut off their ex- 
tremities, excepting where there is a large vacancy ; 
in ſuch caſe ſome of the adjoining ſhoots may 
(5501 ſhortened 
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ſhortened to three or four eyes, which will cauſe 


them 'to put forth lateral or {ide __—_ whey: 4 the. 
ven r filled up. 


Examine crafted and fd Trees: - 


The trees in the fruit garden that were grafted in 
the ſpring, may have the clay and bandage taken off in- 
this month, provided the graft is well united to the 
ſock, otherwiſe it may be deferred a little longer. 
Thoſe young trees that were budded laſt ſummer ſhould 
now "4. examined: let the ſhoots, which have 
ariſen from the buds, be ſecured from-being broken 
by the wind by tying them with baſs to the upper part 
of the ſtock ; and let all ſhoots which ariſe from the 
ſtock. be conſtantly rubbed off as they are produced, fo 
that the whole vigour of the ſtock may 'only ſupply 
2 ſhoot arifing from the place of inoculation | 


enen 


The beds of ſtrawberry plants ſhould, if the wea- 
ther proves hot and dry, have plenty os water given 
them every other day, for the plants are now in full 
bloſſom, and if watering is omitted, the crop will be 
ſmall, and the fruit ill flavoured; but this, ſhould be 
done either ſoon in the morning, or aſter the ſun has 
— * on the beds. wants 
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tering theſe kinds of flowers in a proper manner, their 
duration will be continued a fortnight or three weeks 
longer, and will be more beautiful than if expoſed to 
the weather in common ; therefore, for their protec- 
tion, let hoops be erected over the beds as directed in 
the former month, and mats or canvaſs always ready to 
lay on to afford them this neceſſary protection: but 
this covering is only meant to be uſed when there is a 
proper occaſion for it, that is, if the ſun ſhines hot, let 
a thin mat be ſpread over the hoops at nine or ten 
o'clock in the morning, which ſhould be taken off at 
about four or five in the afternoon ; the flowers ſhould 
alſo be defended from heavy ſhowers of rain by a thicker. 
covering: likewiſe, if the wind is boiſterous, let mats 
be placed ſo as to check its violence from breaking the 
tender ſtems of the flowers, or. damaging the bloſſoms; 
but it is to be obſerved, that this ſhading or protection 
is only to be uſed in the caſes abovementioned, and on 
nights, for the flowers cannot have too much freedom 
of air, nor When they are thus defended {ſhould they 
be excluded from it, except when it is too violent for 
them to bear. 'Thoſe who are very curious in thefe 
flowers erect an awying of canvaſs over the beds high 
enough to walk under, and occationally place mats on 
the ſides to protect rhe bloſſoms from the ſun and 
wind coming that way. A frame. made for this pur- 
poſe, ahd the parts dovetailed in fo that it can eaſily be 
taken to pieces, or as readily put together, is very eligi- 
ble ; and if made to include one, two, or even three 
beds of flowers, will be found the moſt uſeful and con- 
venient, and, if carefully put in a dry place when not 
wanted, will laſt many years. By this means the 
flowers will retain their ſtrength, the richneſs of the 
colours will be preſerved, and their decay will be very - 
flow and regular. 


Take up Bulbs. 


Thoſe hyacinths which were planted early in au- 
tumn, and whoſe flowers are decayed, ſhould now 
| | have 
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have their roots taken up, but they ſhould immedi- 
ately be laid in the ground again, but not in the regu- 
lar manner they were planted in before. Let a trench 
be made ſufficiently deep for their reception, place 
the roots therein near each other ſideways, and cover 
them with earth, but leave the ſtalks and leaves above 
the ground ; Tet the number of trenches be continued 
near each other till the whole parcel of roots are laid 
into them in the ſame manner; here they may remain 
for about three weeks, or till the ſtalks or leaves are 
fairly decayed. The reaſon aſſigned for this practice 
is, that the roots may be deprived of receiving any 
more nouriſhment from the ground, for by imbibing 
too much inoiſture from their ſtalks and leaves they 
are endangered of rotting ; but by this removal the 
ſtalks and leaves gradually decay, and the moiſture 
paſſes off by evaporation. By thus bree, theſe 
plants the roots will become firm, the outer cover ſmooth, 
and the whole plump and ſound ; whereas thoſe that are 
left, undiſturbed till the leaves are quite decayed will be 
Tpongy, and not keep near ſo well till the time of 

planting them arrives. | 
When theſe roots have lain in the trenches till they 
are hardened and well ripened, and the ſtalks and 
leaves are thoroughly decayed, they ſhould then be 
taken out of the ground in dry weather and well clean- 
ed; let them be thin ſpread on a mat, in a dry ſhady 
place, for about a fortnight, when they may be put 
into boxes, and reſerved till the ſeaſon of planting them 
is come, which is in October or November. [See | 
the works of thoſe months. Some of the early kinds 
of tulips will alſo have their flowers decayed in this 
month, let the ſeed pods be broken off to prevent their 
drawing any nouriſhment from the roots, and when 
the ſtalks and leaves begin to decay, let the roots be 
taken up and laid in trenches, as was obſerved before 
for thoſe of hyacinths, here they may remain till the 
ſtalks and Ieaves are totally withered and decayed : they 
then 
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then ſhould be taken up in a dry day, their outer 
ſkins taken off and well cleaned ; then let them be 
ſpread thinly on a mat in a dry ſhady place to get firm 
and hard, and afterwards put by till the proper ſeaſon 
of planting is arrived. 

Other —— roots which blow in the ſpring, as 
crocuſes, ſnow drops, &c. whoſe leaves are decaying, 
may alſo be taken up where it is deſired to have their 
flowers large and fine ; theſe ſhould be ſpread on mats 
to harden and dry, afterwards they may be put into 
boxes, &c. and reſerved for planting in autumn : but 
crocuſes and ſnow-drops generally make a better ap- 
pearance the ſecond year if permitted to remain where 
they were firſt planted, for the flowers not beirg large, 
the number of them are encreaſed by letting the roots 
remain in the ground, and can therefore be better 
diſtinguiſhed; but when the roots are ſuffered to con- 
tinue too long without removal, the flowers will then 
become weak and trifling, and the roots will ſpread too 
much, therefore it is neceſſary to tranſplant them once 
in three or four years. 'The bulbous roots of feveral 
kinds of flowers which blow in autumn may now be 
taken up. Of theſe are colchicums, autumnal crocus, 


or the true ſaffron ; ſome kinds of amaryllis, pancra- 
tiums, and cyclamene, wich others whole leaves are 


now decayed, and the roots in a ſtate of reſt, there- 
fore this is the beſt ſeaſon for theic removal. Theſe 
ſhould be taken up when the weather is dry, the off- 
ſets ſhould be ſeparated from the mother-root, and may 
either be quien immediately, or reſerved till July, 
after which month they ſhould no longer be kept out 
of the ground. It is neceffary that theſe roots.ſhould 
be taken up every two or three years at leaſt to ſeparate 
the off-ſets from the bulbs, this will procure an increaſe 
of roots, the largeſt of which will flower the ſucceed- 
ing autumn, and moſt of the others the year following, 
and the principal roots be better enabled to produce 


_ their flowers much ſtronger and larger. 


Care 
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Care of Seedling Bulbs, Sc. 


The pots or boxes of ſeedling tulips, narciſſus, iris, 
and other bulbs, ſhould be removed into] a more ſhady 
fituation than where they were before, and the young 
plants ſhould be kept clear from moſs or weeds, which 

would rob the roots of their proper nouriſhment. Alſo 
the young ſeedling auriculas, polyanthuſes, and carnati- 
ons, &c.thould be ſcreened from the mid-day fun, and, if 
the weather proves dry, ſhould be ſrequently watered. 


8 
Mark Tulips, c. for Seed. 


Mark tulips, ranuncula, and anemonies to be 
faved for ſeed. The anemonies thus marked ſhould, 
in particular, be frequently looked over, and as the 
ſeed ripens let it be gathered; for if this is delayed, it 
will ſoon be diſperſed and ſcattered abroad by the wind. 


Sow nn Ee. 


Several kinds of perennial and biennial flower ſeeds 
may Tull be ſown, provided it is done early in this 
month,. The forts which will ſlill ſucceed are the 
Brompton, queen, and purple ſtocks, wall flowers, ſweet 
Williame, columbines, pinks, carnations, pyramidi- 

cal campanula, Canterbury bells, &c. Le light rich 
iece of ground, ſomewhat in the ſhade, be cholen ; 

t it be well dug up, and the earth broken fine ; form. 
x into three-feet beds, and ſow each ſeed ſeparately in. 
an even manner, and moderately thick ; place a mark 
between each ſort, and let the whole be raked ſmooth. 
and regular. If the weather proves dry, let the beds 
have frequent waterings, and ſcreen them from the 


ſun if it ſhines too. much on them, 


"Tranſplant Seedling Perennials, &c. 


Prepare a ſpot of good ground for the reception of 
the ſeedling plants that-were ſown in March ; of theſe 
are the different ſorts of ſtocks, columbines, 5 


P- 
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Williams, wall flowers, ſcarlet lychnis, roſe campion, 
catchfly, Canterbury bells, Greek valerian, pyrami- 
dical campanula, fox glove, French honey ſuckle, holly- 
hocks, and ſuch kinds that were ſown early in the 
ſpring, theſe will be fit for tranſplanting in this month ; 
let the ground be well dug and broken, and the ſurface 
neatly raked ; let it be divided into beds forty inches 
wide, with a foot alley between each bed ; let the plants 
be carefully taken up, and immediately tranſplanted 
into the beds, at the diſtance of ſix inches aſunder 
each way, and let every kind be planted by themſelves ; 
when the planting is completed, let the whole have 
a good watering to ſettle the earth to the roots, which 
ſhould be occationally repeated if the weather proves 
hot and dry. In theſe beds the plants are to remain 
till September or October, when they are to be re- 
moved to the borders of the Pleaſure-garden, and 
planted out for good, 


Slip Double Wall Flowers. 


The double wall flowers may now be increaſed, for 
as they produce no feeds, the beſt way is to propagate 
them by ſlips. Make choice of ſuch flips that are ſtrong, 
and of this preſent ſummer's growth, ſuch as are from 
three to four, five, or fix inches long. Theſe ſhould 
be carefully taken off the parent plant, | cloſe to the 
place from whence they proceed, let a cloudy day. be 
choſen for this work; then {trip off a few of the lower 
leaves of each lip, ſo that the ſtalk may be clear above 
half the length of the flip. Theſe ſhould be planted 
in a light rich ſpot of ground, at the diſtance of four 
or five inches aſunder each way; let them be put in 
the earth above half their length, and refreſh them 
with water. If theſe flips have not the benefit of a 
ſhady border, they ſhould be occaſionally ſcreened from 
the ſun, until they have taken good root; in dry wea- 
ther they ſhould often have a ſprinkling of water to 
keep the earth moiſt. Here they may remain till au- 

| 3 tumn, 
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tumn, when they will be ſufficiently rooted, and fit 
for tranſplanting. 


Wall Flowers for Seed, &c. 


If double wall flowers of a good colour ariſe among 
laſt year's ſeedling plants, they ſhould likewiſe be ſlip- 
ped and managed as above ; and to obtain ſeeds the 
moſt likely to produce double flowers, make choice of 
ſuch ſingle flowered plants as ſtand near the double 
ones; or if a fine coloured ſingle one offers, which 
has no double one near it, it is adviſable to bring a 
double flower plant that is in a pot, and place it cloſe to it: 
alſo, if ſuch ſingle ones happen to have five petals, they 
are to be preferred for ſaving the ſeeds therefrom, as 
the ſeeds ariſing from theſe gives a better chance of 
obtaining double flowers. The fame care is required 
— obtain good ſeeds of the different kinds of ſtock July 

owers. 


Make Cuttings of Lychnis, &c. 


In this month may be propagated by cuttings the 
double ſcarlet lychnis, double rocket, lychnidea, and 
ſeveral other ſorts of fibrous rooted plants, which 
will take very well by this method of increaſe ; for this 

rpoſe make choice of ſome of the young flower ſtalks, 
which ſhould be cut cloſe off from the plant, and di- 
vided into proper lengths, ſo that each length may 
have four joints. 'Theſe ſhould be planted in a ſhady 


ſituation, in a bed or border of light rich earth. In | 
planting them obſerve to put, at leaſt, two joints un- 


- der the ground, which ſhould be well cloſed to them, 


and at about four inches aſunder. In cutting theſe 
ſtalks, obſerve to cut the lower part, or that which is 
to be placed in the earth juſt under the middle of the 
joint, for it is for want of this precaution that many 
cuttings miſs _ root if cut Leven the joints ; 
when the whole is finiſhed, give the cuttings a mode- 


rate watering. By thus managing theſe cuttings, and 
| planting 
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planting them about the end of this month, very few 
of them will fail growing. 


Auriculas. 


The auriculas that are now going out of flower ſhould 
be removed from the ſtage as they decay, and placed 
in a ſituation where they can only enjoy the morning 
ſun. For this purpoſe clear a ſpot for their reception, 
and let it be covered over with tiles or flates,and place the 
pots upright thereon ; this will prevent the worms from 
getting through the holes at their bottoms, and diſturb- 
ing the roots. Let all weeds that may ariſe, and de- 
cayed leaves, be taken away as they are produced, and 
give frequent refreſhings of water to the plants in dry 
weather. 

Carnations, 


The carnations in pots ſhould now have due atten- 
tion paid them, as the ſtalks are now advancing apace 
towards flowering, theſe ſhould be properly ſupported 


| with ſticks if omitted laſt month. Let the ſticks be 


ſtrait and of a proper length, each of theſe ſhould be 
thruft down cloſe by the plants, and the flower ſtems 
neatly tied thereto between the joints in different parts 
as they advance in height. Let all decayed leaves be 
taken off as they are produced, the furface of the 
mould ſhould alſo now and then be ſtirred, and, if ne- 
ceſſary, add a little freſh, after which give the plants a 
moderate watering : this management will much contri- 
bute to ſtrengthen the whole, and cauſe the flowers to 
come out fair and large. If inſects appear on theſe 
lants, they muſt be deſtroyed in time with a ſmall 
Lruth then water the leaves and ſtems all over, and 
ſprinkle tobacco duſt thereon, which may be waſhed off 
in two or three days. "The pots of carnations ſhould 
not be placed where the mid-day ſun comes, and the 
earth ſhould be kept often moiſtened, If any pods a- 


riſe from the ſides of the ſtalks, they ſhould be taken 
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off as ſoon as they appear, that the whole nouriſhment 
may be expended on the top flowers. 


Annuals. 


The ſeeds of hardy annuals ſhould now be ſown in 
patches on the borders to ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt 
month: of theſe are ſweet peas, lupines, ſweet ſultan, 
flos Adonis, white and purple candy tuft, Lobel's 
catchfly, dwarf lychnis, dwarf poppy, Virginia ſtock, 
Venus's navel-wort, Venus's looking-glais, dwarf ſun 
flower, lavatera, oriental mallow, convolvulus major 
and minor, naſturtiums, &c. All theſe ſhould be 
ſown in the places where they are intended to flower, 
as they would ill ſucceed if tranſplanted. Theſe 
patches ſhould often be refreſhed with water in dry 
weather, or many of the ſeeds will not come up. 
The naſturtium, convolvulus major, ſweet peas, and 
ſuch running plants, ſhould have ſticks placed near 
for them to climb up. 'The ſeeds of ten week ſtocks, 
China aſter, Indian pink, African and French mari- 
golds, balſams, chryſanthemums, and other ſuch like 
annuals may yet be ſown if omitted in the former 
months, provided it be done early in this. 'Theſe 
ſeeds may be ſown on a bed of light rich earth, and 
frequently refreſhed with water in dry weather, and if 
the nights prove cold ſhould be ſheltered with mats, but 
it is much better to raiſe them on a ſlight hot- 
bed arched over with hoops ; this will greatly pro- 
mote the growth of the ſeeds, and forward the plants, 
ſo: as to be fit to tranſplant out, and produce 
their flowers much ſooner than thoſe raiſed in the na- 
tural ground. 


Tranſplant Annuals, 


The annual flower plants which were pricked out 
on a ſlight hot-bed in the laſt month, may in this be 
tranſplanted into the natural ground, where they arc 
intended to blow and perfect their ſeeds ; of theſe kinds 
are the African and French marigolds, China aſter, In- 

dian 


4 
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dian pink, ten week ſtock, chryſanthemums, marvel 
Peru, common balſams, and capſicums, alſo oriental 
perſicaria, common amaranths, ſcabious, love apples, 
melongena, and ſuch other ſorts as are not very ten- 
der. Take the opportunity of moiſt weather to do 
this work, or in an evening or cloudy day. Obſerve 
in the diſpoſition of theſe plants not to place thoſe that 
are tall growers too near the front of the bed or border, 
nor ſhould thoſe of an humble growth be planted be- 
hind ; likewiſe theſe flowers ſhould be varied fo, that 
not two of a ſort ſtand next each other; alſo avoid as 
much as poſſible to let thoſe of the ſame colour be too 
near together : thus, by varying theſe flowers in every 
ſhape, they will make a moſt agreeable appearance in 
two months time. As ſoon as they are planted they 
ſhould be moderately watered, which ſhould be re- 
peated, if the weather proves dry, at leaſt every other 

evening, till the plants have taken a freſh root ; but if 
the ſeeds of theſe plants were ſown fv late as laſt month, 


then it will be neceſſary to prick them out of the ſeed - 


bed into a bed of rich carth, in order for them to gain 
ſtrength before they are planted out for good inta the 


borders, For this purpoſe prepare a bed of about three . 


feet and a half wide, let the ſurface be made very 
ſmooth, and prick out the plants thereon at about four 
or five inches diſtance from each other every way; let 
each ſort be planted ſeparately by themſelves, and give 
the whole a moderate ſprinkling of water immediately 
after 5 but to defend theſe young plants from the vio- 
lence of the ſun, let ſome hoops be arched over the 
bed on which mats can be drawn on to ſhade the plants, 
and alſo to protect them if the nights prove cold. It 
is very neceſſary to prick out theſe young plants before 
they are planted for good (which may be in about a 
month's time) for by being ſmall, and ** no pro- 
tection, they run a great hazard of being deſtroyed by 
the firſt hot day, or cold nigbt, that happens before 
they have got freſh root, if planted where they are in- 
tended to blow; but by thus planting them in a bed, 

M they 
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they can be more. conveniently watered and ſhaded 
from the ſun, protected from the cold on nights, and, 
when they have good roots, can be inured to the open 
air by degrees, ſo as to be ſtrong and hardy. In this 
bed they may remain till the next month, when they 
,may be tranſplanted as the others aforementioned, 


> Adrnuonette. 

The plants of minionette, or ſweet reſeda, which 
-were raiſed Jaſt month in pots, may now be. turned 
out with the ball of earth entire, and planted where 
they are intended to blow, care being taken not to diſ- 
— the roots, as theſe ſorts of plants are not ſond of 
being tranſplanted. More ſeeds of minionette may 


till be ſown in pots filled with earth, and placed where 
they can conveniently be watered and ſhaded from the 


Cock 5-combs, &c. | 
A freſh hot - bed ſhould now be prepared for the re- 


.ception of the more curious and tender annuals, ſuch 
as-cock's-combs, tricolors balfams, globes, egg plants, 
martynias, &c. Theſe ſhould have all due encourage- 
ment to bring them forward at this ſeaſon ; therefore, 
for this purpoſe, let a trench be dug ſomewhat wider 
and longer than the frame that is intended to be put 
.over the bed, and let the depth thereof be about eigh- 
teen inches; then let ſome well prepared hot dung be 
brought in and thrown into the trench, obſerving to 
work it well geen, and beat it regularly with the 
fork, this may be raiſed about ſix inches higher than 


the top of the trench, to allow for ſettling. As ſoon | 
as the bed is made, let the frame and glaſſes be ſet | 


thereon to draw up the heat, in a few days the bed 
will be ready to receive the plants; then let ſome 
middle ſized pots be got ready to put the plants in, 


which ſhould be done when the violence of the bed's heat | 


is abated. The pots and freſh rich earth being prepared, 
place a tile over the hole of each pot, and put in three 
| 0 
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or four inches of earth to cover the bottom; then let 
the plants be carefully taken up with as much earth to 
their roots as poſſible, and place one plant in the mid» 
- dle of each pot, and fill up the vacancy with freſh 
earth nearly to the top, and give them a moderate water- 
ing to ſettle the earth to the roots; the pots ſhould 
then be placed quite upright on the hot bed as cloſe 
to each other as poſſible, and let the cavities be well 
filled up between them with earth or rotten tan quite 
up to their rims: when the whole is completed, let 
the glaſſes be put on, and when the heat is ariſen, air 
ſhould be given every day by tilting up the lights at the 
back an inch or two; — when the ſun is out, the 
plants ſhould be ſhaded from its rays by thin mats un- 
til the plants have gained a freſh root, which they will 
do in ſix or ſeven days. When they can withſtand the 
ſun without flagging, the ſhading ſhould be omitted, ex- 
cept in very hot days, when a mat may be thrown over the 
glaſſes for two or three hours in the middle of the day. 
A good ſhare of air ſhould alſo be admitted, and if there 
is much ſteam in the bed, and the glaſſes ſhut cloſe, 
the plants will be endangered thereby, therefore when 
this happens air ſhould be admitted on nights, obſerv- 
ing to let the mats hang over where the glaſſes are 
tilted. Water ſhould alſo be duly applied in mode- 
rate quantities once in two or, three days; but as the 
plants advance in height ſo as to approach the glaſſes, 
the frame ſhould be raiſed accordingly, that they may 
have proper room to grow, as was mentioned in the 
former month; but for drawing, cock's-combs and 
tricolors to a good height, when they are advanced ſo 
high that the frames. deſcribed in April cannot con- 
tain them, the following contrivance may be made uſe 
of: let at each corner of the bed be fixed a ſtrong poſt, 
at leaſt four feet high, and let ſome auger holes be 
bored in it at fix inches diſtance up to the top; then 
tor each poſt provide four iron or ſtrong wooden pins 
of a ſize to fit the holes ; when the plants require the 
frames to be raiſed, let the _ be fixed in the poſt to a 
2 con- 
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convenient height, and place the frame on the pins, and 
when the plants require the frame to be raiſed higher, 
remove the pins to the next hole above, and ſo proceed 
as the plants ariſe in height; but obſerve to cloſe up the 
vacancy at bottom when the frame is raiſed : this is 
done by nailing ſome thick mats or canvas round the 
outſide; by this means and good management the 
plants may be» brought to a large ſize, and in good 
perfection by the time it is proper to place them. 
in the open air, which will be in July. But where 
there is the conveniency of a glaſs caſe the plants 

may ſtill be brought to greater perſection, and with 
leſs trouble. The glaſs caſes for this purpoſe are 
generally made about fix or ſeven feet broad, and as 
long as may be convenient; the height ſhould be five 
or 7 feet in the front, and ſeven or eight in the back; 
the front ſnould be glazed and perfectly upright, and 
facing the ſouth; the back may be either wood or 
brick, the ends glaſs, and the ſloping top ſhould alſo 
de glazed ; the front glaſſes ſhould be moveable for the 
conveniency of giving air to the plants in hot days. 
Within this glaſs caſe the hot bed is to be made, for which 
a pit ſhould be dug, which if bricked round will be 
very proper; this ſhould be eighteen inches deep at 
leaſt, and the dung filled in it, the pots placed thereon 
and plunged to their rims in earth; but if the bed is 
made of tanners bark it is much better ; but then the 
pit ſhould be three feet deep, and the pots plunged in 
old tan laid on the top of the new. In this glaſs caſe the 
plants may remain until they bave obtained their high- 
eſt perfection, obſerving to give them frequent refreſh- 
ings of water, and if the weather proves very hot to 
ſhade the top with mats for two or three hours in the 
middle of the day. Thoſe tender annuals, ſuch as 
cock's-combs, tricolors, &c. that were ſown laſt month 
ſhould be pricked out in this; let a hot bed be prepa- 
red for their reception, and manage them in the man- 


ner directed in the two former months. 
| : | | Tuberoſes. 
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Tuberoſes. 


Prepare a moderate hot bed for more tuberoſes to 
ſucceed thoſe planted in the former month. Previous to 
planting let the roots be well examined, the outer 
{ſkins muſt be taken off, and if there are any off - ſets 
they ſhould be cleared away. The root thus cleaned 
ſhould be planted in a ſmall pot with good mould, and 
covered about an inch. The roots being planted, let 
the pots be plunged up to-their rims in dry mould, or 
rotten tan laid on the bed, then put on the glaſſes, but 
give a little air at the back of the frame to let the ſteam 
paſs off. Let the roots have no water till they ſhoot, 
after this they ſhould be watered every two or three 
days moderately, and muſt be inured to the air by tilt- 
ing up the glaſſes a good height, in order to ſtrengthen 
the flower ſtalks as they ariſe in height. Thoſe tube- 
roſes which were planted laſt month will now be ad- 
vancing, the frame muſt be raiſed accordingly to give 
them room in their growth ; but if there is room in 
the bark bed of the ſtove, the pots may be plunged 
therein, and the flowers will come to perfection with 
little trouble ; obſerving when the ſtems are advanced 
ſome height, to put a ſlick to each plant, and tie the 
ſtalk thereto. 


Water new planted Shrubs, c. 


If the weather proves dry continue to water thoſe 
trees and ſhrubs that were planted in the ſpring, par- 
| ticularly thoſe which were late put in; likewife look 
over all the young planted trees, &c. ſee if their ſup- 

rters are ſecure. 'Thoſe that are looſe let them be 
aſtened, that the wind may not diſplace or diſturb the 
plants. This is a needful caution, for hot dry weather 
1s very much againſt the thriving of new planted trees 
when rocked or ſhaken by the wind, for the mould 
having leſs moiſture than at other times to detain it to 
the roots and hold them together, it will ſeparate from 
them by the motion, and the dry ait being let in at 
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the opening which the ſtem never fails to make upon 
rocking about, will thereby cauſe a failure of growth. 


Stick Flower Plants, 


All flower plants in the borders and elſewhere, 
whoſe ſtalks are advancing for flowering, ſhould be 
ſupported : they ſtand in need of it, by tying them to 
ſticks ; but in doing this work let the ſticks be pro- 
portioned to the ſize and height of the plants which 
they are intended to ſupport ; alſo obſerve in placing 
the ſticks to thruſt them down on the ſide of the plants 
where they leaſt can be ſeen, for as the intent of ſticks 
is only to prevent the plants from being borne down 
by the wind or heavy rain, and to keep them upright, 
they cannot be too much concealed or hid from the 
ſight. Likewiſe in tying the ſtems to the ſticks where 
the talk is ſingle, let it be tied cloſe, but not fo tight 
as to pinch the ſtem, and let it be faſtened in different 
places in a neat manner. Where the ſtalks or ftems are 
numerous, the ſtick may totally be concealed when 

they are in blofſom ; theſe ſhould be tied fo as each 
ſtem may have ſreedom to grow without being pinched 
or tied up like a noſegay. This ſecuring the ſtems of 
flower plants is a very great advantage to the growth 
and beauty of plants, and ſhould by no means be omit- 
ted, . 


Graſs. 

The graſs walks and lawns ſhould be duly mowed at 
leaſt once a weck, and in moiſt weather ſhould be pol- 
led and rolled that a firm and even bottom may be 
preſerved; this will render the graſs more eaſy to mow, 
and appear agreeable to the eye. 


Gravel. 

The gravel walks ſhould be kept perſectly free from 
all weeds and litter; theſe walks ſhould likewiſe be 
conſtantly rolled at leaſt twice a week, and particular- 
ly after ſhowers of rain, Apply a heavy roller, = 
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will preſs the body of the walk tight, and render the 
ſurſace ſmooth and even. 


Clean the Garden, Se. | 


The borders adjoining to the gravel walks ſhould be 
kept entirely clean, for if any weeds are ſuffered to 
perfect their ſeeds therein, the walk will partake of the 
crop which will come up after the firſt ſhower of rain, 
and cauſe much trouble and labour to extirpate. The 
flower plants in the borders ſhould have all dead and 
decayed leaves taken off, and their ſtems tied ſo that 
none hang over the walk, and let the ſurface of the 
border be raked over ſmooth, which will give it a neat 
appearance. 'The weeds in every part of the pleaſure 
garden ſhould be deſtroyed as ſoon as they appear, for 
as many of them are of a quick growth, and ſoon ripen. 
their ſeeds, it is thereupon abſolutely neceſſary to de- 
ſtroy them on their firſt appearance; for if let alone, 
they not only cauſe much labour to exterminate them, 
but they likewiſe appear unſightly, and are prejudiciat 
to the growth of the flowers and ſhrubs. This work 
ſhould be done in dry weather, and requires a particu- 
lar attention before they are ſuffered to grow too large. 
Where there is room, the beſt inſtrument for this pur- 

e is the hoe, and when the weeds are cut up let the 

rders, or between the ſhrubs, have the litter raked off, 
that the whole may appear neat. 


— —— 


NURSERY GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein. 


Layers. 
T* HE propagation of ſeveral kinds of ever-greens 
may be performed this month, by laying down 
the young ſhoots, ſuch as alaternus, phillyreas, and 
M 4 others 
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others that are raiſed by this method; theſe will take 
root better from the young ſhoots than from branches 
that are older. Therefore if the ſhoots are long 
enough for this purpoſe, chuſe ſome of the moſt pli- 
able branches that are furniſhed with the ſtrongeſt 
young ſhoots, let them be brought down to the ground 
and fecurely faſtened with ſtrong hooked pegs ; then 
let the ſhoots be laid in the earth, and covered two or 
three inches deep with it, leaving two or three inches 
of each of their tops above ground. If ſome light inci- 
ſions be made near the joints in the part that is to be 
covered, it will be a means to promote their ſtriking 
root. After the ſhoots are laid, let a moderate water- 
ing be given them to ſettle the earth, and lay ſome 
mulch on the ſurface to prevent the ſun and wind from 
drying up the moiſture. Let moderate waterings be 
applied when the weather proves dry and hot, but it 
ſhould be given ſparingly each time leſt the tender 
ſhoots ſhould rot. This method of laying is not con- 

fined to thoſe evergreens which cannot ſo well be en- 
_ creaſed otherways, for many other ſhrubs and plants 
may be propagated by the ſame-means, and particular- 
ly thoſe of a climbing nature, ſuch as the double and 
ngle virgin's bower, paſſion flower, &c. which will 
not put forth roots from the old woody branches, but 
will eaſily grow by laying the young ſhoots of the ſame 
year's growth, and this is the ſeaſon for doing it to the 
month of July; according as the ſhoots are in readineſs 
for the work, but the ſooner they are laid the earlier 
they will be fit to take off in autumn, and have ſtronger 
roots. Many other, kinds may alſo be encreaſed by 
laying at this time, that are propagated by other means. 


Sow Exotic Seeds. 


TI be ſeeds of ſeveral kinds of hardy American trees 
may ſtill be ſown, particularly of thoſe ſorts which bear 
cones. Make choice of a warm and well ſheltered 
place for the purpole where the mould is good ; 1 
| vide 
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vide the ground into three feet beds, and let the ſeeds 
be covered about half an inch with earth. 


Tranſplant Seedling Plants. 


Plant in the open ground ſuch ſeedlings of exotic trees 
and ſhrubs as are finally to ſtand the weather, but 
requiring ſome care and protection while young, are 
firſt raiſed in pots. The Carolina bay, euonymus, arbu- 
tus, tulip trees, and others of the ſame characters may 
thus be treated. For this purpoſe chuſe a well ſnelter- 
ed part of the nurſery, and plant them in a poor but light 
earth; let moiſt weather be choſen, or the evening of 
a cloudy day for this work. Get holes opened in rea- 
dineſs, and if dry at bottom, let ſome water be poured 
in. The plants muſt then be taken out of the pots, 
reſerving the ball of earth intire to their roots : place 
each ball upright in the hole, and draw a little mould 
about it; then cut the ball ſlightly down, lengthways, 
in ſeveral places, ſo as to open the earth a little without 
breaking it to pieces; immediately after let the reſt of 
the mould be thrown in, Thus will the roots be in a 
condition to ſhoot new fibres, and there will be a freſh 
broken earth for their reception, and at the ſame time 
there will be ſo much of the old earth remaining about 
the roots, that there will be a continual ſupply of nou- 
riſhment without any check from the removal. The 
plants muſt be watered as ſoon as they are put into the 
ground, and this ſhould be repeated at times according 
to the weather, till they are well eſtabliſhed; after 
which they will want nothing more than the common 
care required for the reſt of the plantation. 


Care of young Seedlings. 


The beds of young ſeedling plants ſhould be care- 
fully weeded from time to time; for if the weeds 
are ſuffered to grow large, the young plants will be 
diſturbed in pulling them up; alſo obſerve if the 
weather proves hot and dry to water frequently the 

M 5 beds 
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beds of young ſeedling ever-greens, and other trees and 
ſhrubs; but care ſhould be taken to water them gent- 
ly, for as the young ſhoots are tender, the weight 
of too much water will not only ſpoil their proper form 
of growth, but the ſmall ones may alſo be entirely de- 
ſtroyed inſtead of being aſſiſted in their growth, by the 
— being waſhed away from their roots, and the ſun 
afterward parching them up. Therefore the watering 
ſhould be given rather frequently and moderately, 
than ſeldom and violent, making choice of the evening 
for this work. Likewiſe the young ſeedlings ſhould 
be ſhaded when the ſun ſhines hot for three or four 
hours in the middle of the day; for if the plants, while 
young, are too much expoſed to its rays, which are 
very powerful in this month, it is often deſtructive to- 
them, as are alſo the drying winds, which often pre- 
vail ; therefore theſe young plants ſhould be carefully 
guarded from both. 


Care of new planted Trees, 


The new plantations of young evergreens, flowering 
ſhrubs, &c. which were planted in March or April, 
ſhould, if the weather proves dry, bave frequent refreſh- 
ment of water. Let mulch be continued over the roots 
to detain the moifture, and prevent the ſun and wind 
from drying it too quickly up; this will fave the trou- 
ble of often watering, once a weck will then be ſuffi- 
cient in dry weather. 


| Grafts. 

Let the trees whick were grafted in the ſpring be 
examined ; take off the clay and bandage, the clay 1s no 
more wanted, and the bandage pinching the ſtock will. 
do harm. If any of the grafts appear not to-be firmly 
united to the ſtock, let them be gently tied over again 
with baſs. If a vigorous ſhoot appears on the graft, it 
ſhould be fecured by tying it to a ſtake, otherwiſe the | 
wind will have too much power over it and break it off. | 
All ſhoots that does not immediately ariſe from ne 

gratl 
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graſt ſhould be rubbed off as ſoon as they appear, and 
this ſhould be conſtantly practiſed, that the whole nou- 


riſhment may go to the graft. 


Budded Trees. 


Thoſe trees that were budded the laſt year ſhould be 
looked over ; ſee that the ſhoots are not defrauded of 
their nouriſhment by other ſhoots produced below the 
the bud ; ſuffer none of theſe to remain, but let them 
be taken off as they are produced ; by this means the 
nouriſhment will get to the bud: where the bud is 
but moderately ſupplied with juices there is danger of 
inſets appearing on the young ſhoot ; as ſoon as this 
is perceived, which is known by the leaves -urling up, + 
let the worſt be picked off, and the remainder cleaned - 
to prevent the ſpreading of the infection. 


Deſtroy Weeds. - 

Weeds now rife in plenty, and grow very faſt ; they 
ſhould therefore in time be deſtroyed. 'The beds of 
ſmall plants ſhould be cleared of them by hand, but 
between the rows of trees or ſhrubs, the hoe is the 
moſt expeditious inſtrument for their deflruQtion ; but 
this ſhould be done in dry weather, for if it is moiſt the 
weeds will ſoon ſtrike and grow again. 


GREEN-HOUSE.. 


Remove Plants. 


| F the days are ſine and the nights become mild, the 
greateſt part of the green-houſe plants may be ex- 
poſed to the open air about the-middle of this month : 
but before they are brought out let all the air that can 
be admitted have free courſe into the houſe for four or 


live days or a week, alſo on nights; this will harden - 
and 
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and prepare the plants in readineſs for removal. Thoſe 
that at this time may ſafely be ſet abroad are myrtles, 
oleanders, geraniums, ciſtuſes, yellow Indian and Span- 
iſh jaſmines, olives, tree - wormwood, tree - candytuft, 
ſhrubby-aſter, ſorrel-tree, phlomis, Indian bay, with 
others that are moderately hardy; theſe ſhould be 
brought into a warm and well ſheltered ſituation, where 
the winds can have but little power; here they may 
remain for about a fortnight, when they will be hard- 
ened to the open air, and may be removed to the 
places where they are intended to continue all the ſum- 
mer. As ſoon as the plants are brought out of the 
houſe, let all decayed leaves and dead wood be entire- 
ly taken off, and all manner of filfth cleared from the 
leaves and branches. Let the ſurface of the mould be 
ſtirred, and lay on it about an inch of freſh compoſt; 
give a gentle ene when this is finiſhed, not only 
on the mould, but alſo on the heads of the plants, un- 
leſs a ſhower of rain faves the trouble: this cleans 
the leaves and branches from the duſt they have con- 
trated, and greatly refreſhes the whole plant. 


Orange Trees, &c. 


In the third or fourth week of this month, accord- 
ing as the ſeaſon proves more or leſs favourable, let the 
orange, lemon, and citron trees, be alſo brought out. 
When the mulberry tree begins to expand and open 
its leaves, this work may be done with ſafety, as it is 
a certain ſign that the weather is become ſettled and 
ſummer arrived. If poiſible, take the advantage of a 
ſhower of rain for this work, which will waſh off the 
duſt from the leaves, and greatly refreſh them alſo. 
The tops of the pots or 5 ſhould have freſh earth 
pot on, which will greatly encourage the trees for 

owering; theſe ſhould likewiſe be placed in a well 
ſheltered place, and if the weather proves dry, fre- 
quently refreſh them with water. Thoſe orange or 
lemon trees that were headed down and plunged in a 


hot bed in March or April, ſhould have plenty of air 
given 
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| yoo them at this ſeaſon, ſo that by degrees they may 


inured to the full expoſure thereot ; they ſhould 
alſo be frequently watered, but very moderately each 
time : if any filth or dirt appear on the ſtems or young 
ſhoots, it ſhould be cleaned off, and if the ſun ſhines 
very hot in the middle of the day, a flight ſhade will 
be neceſſary over the heads of the trees for two or three 
hours, | 
The young orange and lemon trees that were raiſed 
from kernels ſown in March, will now be fit to be 
tranſplanted. For this purpoſe let a ſlight hot-bed be 
prepared, on which place a frame and glaſſes; when 
the heat is paſt its violence, let the bed be covered fix 
inches deep with rotten tan or looſe mould; then let 
the plants be carefully ſhaken out of the pots they 
were ſown in, and placed fingly in a ſmall pot, each 
in ſome good rich earth ; when they are all potted, let 
them immediately be plunged in the bed cloſe by each 
other; give them ſome water, and ſhade them from the 
ſun till they have got freſh root ; let air be admitted 
every day by raiſing up the glaſies, and when the heat 
of the bed declines, add ſome freſh dung round the 
ſides, or mowings of graſs; this will continue the 
warmth, and as the plants riſe in height ſo as to ap- 
roach the glaſſes, let the frame be raifed accordingly. 
t a moderate heat be continued, and frequent wa- 
tering applied: by this means the plants will by Au- 
guſt be ſo far advanced in growth, as many of them 
to be fit for budding. The plants that are more tender 
ſhould be left ſome time longer in the houſe ; let all 
the air that can be admitted have free courſe to them 
by night as well as in the day time; they ſhould like- 
wiſe be placed as far diſtant from each other as poſſible, 
that the air may have a freer circulation, and brought 
near the windows ; but when the ſun is very hot on 


the glafſes, they ſhould be ſhaded with mats for two or 


three hours in the middle of the day. The building 
defending them from the cold of the nights, they will 


have encouragement to grow freely and ſtrong, and — 
alſo 
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alſo in no danger of chilling; they will by this means 
alſo get a freſher and ſtronger colour, and their ſhoots 
will be more firm. Theſe ſhould be now treated as 
the others; cleaned in every part, freed from decayed 
leaves, and refreſhed by ſome new mould after ſtirring 
the ſurface of that in which they grow, 


Succulent Plants. 

The ſucculent plants that are in the green-houſe, 
ſach as aloes, ſedums, Indian figs, cotyledons, torch 
thiſtles, eaphorbiums, &c. ſhovld not be removed 
into the open air till next month, leſt the weather 

ves unfayourable and ſpoils their colour ; but where 
any decayed leaves appear let them be cut off, and 
where an increaſe is wanted the tops of thoſe which 
produce no off- ſets may be cut off, whereby young 


plants will'be obtained. 


Shift Plants. | 


If any of the green-houſe plants have not been ſhift- 
- ed in the former months, and want larger pots, the 
fooner it is done in this the better. Take the advan - 
tage of a cloudy day for this work; let the plant be 
taken out of the pot with its ball of earth entire, pare 
off all the matted roots round the outſide and bottom 
of the ball, and take away as much as convenient of 
the earth from the top; let the plant be then ſet imme- 
diately into the new pot, fill up the vacancy with freth 
mould, and give ſome water to ſettle the earth about 
the roots. Thoſe plants that are thus late ſhifted ſhould 
be placed in a ſhady fituation, well ſecured from the 
winds ; here they may remain till the latter end of 
next month, when they may be removed to the places 
where they are to remain during the ſummer featon. 


Layers. 

Divers kinds of green- houſe plants may now be propa- 
gated by layers, fuch as myttles, oleandere, ciſtus, phy- 
licas, jaſmines, double pomegranates, and many 2 

lat 
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that are of a ſhrubby nature. Chooſe for this purpoſe 

ſome of the pliable — ſhoots, let them be brought 
down gently, make an opening in the earth, then 
ſpread and laid therein ; faſten each with a peg, and 

cover them about two inches with earth, leaving. 
three or four inches of the top out of the ground; 
then lay a little mulch over the ſurface to preſerve” the 

moiſture, and let the plants be frequently refreſhed- 
with water; but if the plants are fo large and tall as 
not eaſily to bend down without breaking, in ſuch caſe, 
pots of earth ſhould conveniently be placed to receive 
the layers, here they muſt remain undiſturbed till the 
ſhoots have got ſufficient root; the aid of a hot bed 
would greatly. facilitate the layers taking root. Some. 
of the plants thus layed will be ſufficiently rooted, ſo 
as to be fit to take off by. Michaelmas, but thoſe. that 
are not muſt: remain till the year following. 


Cuttings. 

Towards the end of the. month cuttings: may be 
planted for propagating various kinds of green houſe 
pants, ſuch as the different kinds of geraniums, me- 

mbryanthemums, African ſage, amber tree, ciſ- 
tuſes, double naſturtiums, &c. If the weather is fa- 
vourable, moſt of theſe will ſucceed in the natural 
ground, but there is a much greater certainty. of the 
euttings of theſe plants growing, if planted on a flight 
hot bed,, and covered with glaſles, 


Inarch, &.. 


Inarching may ſtill be performed on- oranges, jaſ- 
mines, and other tender exotic plants ; obſerving the 
directions given in February and April. Let the 
plants thus propagated be ſheltered from the winds, 
leſt they ſhould be diſplaced if expoſed too much. 

The heaps of compoſt preſerved ſor future uſe ſhould 
be turned over to ſweeten and mix the parts, and pre- 
vent the growth of weeds. 


_ STOVE 
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STOVE, or HOT-HOUSE. 


| Care of Exotic Plants. 
F HE curious exotic plants which are in the bark 


bed, will now require a good ſhare of air in the 
day time, and will be greatly aſſiſted in their growth 
by moderate ſun ſhine; but in the middle of ſome 
days it is too powerful. At evening the glaſſes muſt 
be ſhut to keep out the cold that will attend even our 
warmeſt ſeaſons, and in the middle of bright days 
when there are no clouds, and the ſun has all its power, 
they muſt be ſhaded, elſe the leaves would be burnt in 
holes by the rays being collected to a point through 
the crooked panes of glaſs ; beſides, the heat would too 
much exhauſt the nouriſhment of the plants. 

All in general, at this time, ſhould be carefully 
looked over; for the duſt which gathers on the leaves 
ſtops the natural and neceſſary pores, and the plants 
want their ſervice. If this be permitted they grow 
ſickly, the juices ſtagnate, and in conſequence thereof 
putrify: this makes them proper food for inſects, and 
this is one cauſe of blighted plants; for duſt which 
obſtructs the pores of theſe tender plants, has the ſame 
effect as cold, ſtagnating the juices of trees and ſhrubs 
of a more hardy nature ; therefore care ſhould be taken 
to keep every plant as clean as poſhble. The mould 
on the tops of the pots ſhould be broken, and refreſhed 
with a ſmall addition of ſome earth of the ſame kind, 
and let every plant according to its nature, have propor- 
tional waterings given them in a moderate manner, 
not only to their roots, but alſo on their 1 but 
this ſhould be done in the morning of a very fine day. 


Shift Seedlings. 
Many of the moſt curious ſorts of exotics which 
were raiſed on the hot bed from ſeeds, and planted in 


little pots, will now require tranſplanting into Jarger. 
Prepare 
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Prepare for this purpoſe pots of a proper ſize, and fill 
them three parts full with good rich mould, fet them 
two or three days in the houſe, that the mould may be 
of the fame warmth with the air within ; this will pre- 
vent the plants being chilled at their removal. Let the 
pots containing the plants be taken out from the bed 
in the evening of a mild day, and the compoſt poured 
out of each of the new pots, except as much as will 
lie an inch and a half, or two inches at the bottom. 
If any decayed leaves appear on the plants, let them be 
picked off, the ſtems cleared of any foulneſs, and the 
ſhoots where needful ſhortened. Then take out each 
plant from its pot, reſerving the ball of earth intire, 
and ſet it upright in the middle of the large pot with 
its ball undiſturbed. Let the freſh compoſt be care- 
fully put in round it till the vacancy is filled, and the 
ball covered about half an inch; this done, let the 
whole have a gentle watering to ſettle the earth to the 
roots, and remove thoſe that are ſmall into the bed 
they were taken from, or if declined in its heat to a 
freſh one ready prepared ; thoſe which are large and 
ſtout enough may be plunged in the bark bed of the 
houſe ; by thus carefully managing theſe tender ſeed- 
lings, there will appear no Fs + in their growth from 
this removal. | 


Pine Apple Plants. 


The pine apple ſtove ſhould alſo be duly attended to, 
the fruiting plants will require frequent refreſhings of 
water, but this ſhould be given to them in a moderate 
quantity each time; at eight o'clock in the morning, 
when it is likely to prove a fine day, is the beſt time 
to do it, as at this time of the year watering theſe 
plants on evenings chills them for the whole night. 
Freſh air ſhould alſo be admitted, a conſiderable - 
quantity ſhould be allowed every fine day at nine 
or ten o'clock, when the ſun is not obſtructed with 
clouds, Let the glaſſes be ſlid down a little way, 
but as it advances towards noon, a larger portion of 

air 
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air ſhould be let in ; but when the ſun is-upon the de- 
cline let the glaſſes be ſhut accordingly. If the young 


ſucceſſion pine apple plants were not ſhifted in the 


former month, they ſhould not be delayed in this; the 
growing ſeaſon is now come on, and the plants ſhould 

ave the utmoſt encouragement to obtain them large 
for fruiting the next year: let the plants now be care- 
fully ſhiſted out of the pots they are in, reſerving the 
ball of earth ratire, and not to cut the roots off as 
directed for laſt month, and planted into pots a ſize 
larger ; let the vacancy be filled up with good rich 
compoſt prepared purpoſely for them, and let them 
have a little water : if 2t is perceived that any of them 
are infected with inſects, let the earth be entirely 
thaken from their roots, and diveſt them of a few of 
the lower leaves ; pare the fibres off thoroughly, clean 
the whole plant, and replant in entire freſh earth ; 
the plants thus ſhifted, let them immediately be plung- 
ed in the bark bed, the pots up to. their rims ; but 

revious to this the bark bed ſhould be ſtirred up, and 


ut there is any deficiency of heat, ſome freſh tan ſhould 


be added and mix with it: this warmth will invigo- 


rate the plants with proper refreſhments of water, and 


giving air at all favourable opportunities, cauſe them 
to grow ſo as to become of a larger ſize fitting to bear 
fine fruit the ſucceeding year. Where grape vines 
are under the glaſſes in the pine ſtove, they ſhould b2 
kept as thin as poſſible, ſo as not much to ſhade the 


plants, which would be very prejudicial to the pine ap- 


ples if ſuffered to exclude the ſun from them... 
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KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Wark to be done therein. 


Peas and Beans. 


EAS and beans may ſtill be put in the ground, 
but this ſowing is to be underſtood where there 
is ground to ſpare, and of a moiſt nature; for if the 
land is dry, they rarely afford any product by being 
ſown at this time of the year: but if the ſucceeding: 
months prove rainy, and the foil wet and ſtrong, 
there is a chance of having a flight crop of each at a 
deſireable time when they are ſcarce ; therefore this 
ſowing is worth putting in practice, and if it fails, the 
ſeed, and a little labour, will be the only loſs. The 
ſmall kinds of beans are now to be planted, ſuch as 
the white bloſſomed, mazagan, &c. from theſe a crop 
may probably be obtained in September. But the large 
kinds of peas, fuch as marrowfats, &c. and the early 
kinds of hotfpurs, as the. golden or Charlton, may now 
be fown. Obſerve before the beans are planted, to- 
draw a drill as for peas, and in this ſet the beans at'the 
uſual diftance ; the peas likewiſe ſhould have the drills 
made ſomewhat deeper than thoſe of former months, 
and if the feeds of both peas and beans are ſoaked in 
water for a night before they are put in the ground. 
their growth will be much forwarded thereby. Thoſe 
peas and beans that are now in bloſſom ſhould have 
their tops taken off, as directed in May. 
Kidney, 
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Kidney Beans. 


Plant another crop of kidney beans to ſucceed thoſe 
which were planted in May. Any of the dwarf kinds 
may now be put in, as alſo thoſe of the climbing or 
running kind. If any of theſe: are planted, ſome at 
the vegunning: and more towards the latter end of this 
month, the ſupply will be more regular ; but in plant- 
ing any of the forts if the weather and ground proves 
dry, it is very proper to water the drills before the 
ſeeds are put in, and if the beans are put into water 
for a night, to ſwell them before planting, they will 
more readily come up at this ſeaſon. Let the diſtance 
the beans are to be planted from each other, as alſo 
the width between the rows, be the ſame as mention- 
ed in May, according to the kinds or forts. In moiſt 
weather earth up thoſe of former ſowings, if of the 
dwarf kind; hols of the climbing ſorts ſhould have 
ſticks placed firmly for the runners to twine upon, 
this ſhould be done as ſoon as the plants begin to run. 


Turneps. 


If the weather proves likely to be moiſt, ſow turnep 
ſeeds ; let the ſeed be ſown regularly, evenly, and not 
too thick ; and let the ground be carefully raked over, 
ſo as not to draw the eds up in heaps. The turnep 
plants whoſe ſeeds were ſown in May, will in this 
month be fit to hoe out ; take the opportunity of dry 
weather for this work, let all weeds be carefully cut 
up, and thin the plants regularly to about eight inches 
diſtance from each other ; the ſooner this work is be- 

un, when the plants have got a rough leaf about an 
inch wide, the readier and more expeditious it can be 
compleated, for if the plants are let alone to grow rude 
together, they not only draw and ſpoil each other, but 
alſo take much more time and labour to ſingle them 
out. Turnep-rooted radiſh ſeed, may alſo be ſown if 


the weather proves wet, and thoſe plants which * up 
rom 
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from ſeeds ſown laſt month, may be ſingled out to 
about ſix inches diſtance from one another. 


Sallading. 


Sow the ſeeds of muſtard, creſs, rape, radiſh, &c. 
for ſmall ſallading. Make choice of a ſhady border of 
light earth for their ſeeds, let them be ſown in drills 
near each other, every week, that a conſtant ſupply 
may be ready, as they ſoon grow too large for uſe at 
this ſeaſon ; and if the weather proves dry, let them be 
frequently refreſhed with water, both before and after 
the plants appear. 


Lettuce. 


Continue to ſow more lettuce ſeeds of the different 
kinds, ſuch as Coſs, brown Dutch, and Sileſia, for 
autumn uſe ; let theſe ſeeds be ſown at three different 
times in the courſe of this month, that there may be a 
regular ſucceſhon. Chuſe a ſhady border for this pur- 
poſe and give the ſeeds water in dry weather. The 
lettuces which were ſown laſt month, may now be 
tranſplanted ; prepare a moiſt rich piece of ground for 
their reception, and let them be planted out in wet 
weather if poſſible : but before they are planted, draw 
drills about a foot aſunder, and plant one row of let- 
tuce plants in each drill, ſetting them about ten inches 
aſunder, and immediately give them ſome water ; 
theſe drills will retain the water better to the plants 
than if they were planted on the common ground, and 
the water can be more expeditiouſly applied to the 
plants, which ſhould frequently be repeated if the wea- 
ther proves dry, otherwiſe the plants will run up to 
ſeed without turning in. The early lettuces which were 
left for ſeed, ſhould now have ſticks placed to them, 
and as the ſtems advance, ſhould be tied thereto to 
prevent the wind from breaking them down. 


l Endive. 
The endive that was ſown laſt month will in this be 
fit 
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fit to tranſplant. Chuſe an open ſpot on moiſt ground 
for this purpoſe, let it be well dug up, and the ſurface 
levelled ; put out the plants by a line, about a foot 
aſunder each way; and let them be watered as ſoon as 
they are planted ; but as many of the plants that are 
Taiſed ſo early in the ſeaſon will run to ſeed before they 
get to a proper ſize for blanching, a larger quantity 
ould be put out at this time than may be wanted, 

that there may be a ſufhcient number of. thoſe which 
elcape running. Towards the end of this month, en- 
dive ſeeds may be ſown for a principal crop; the beſt 
ſort is the green curled, alſo may be ſown the white 
curled, and the Batavian endive; let theſe ſeeds be 
ſown on an open ſpot of ground, not too thick, and 
evenly raked in; and if the weather proves dry, let 
r be often moiſtened on an evening. 

| B. This ſowing is not intended for a winter crop, 
but for autumn uſe. | 


Celery, 

The celery plants which were raiſed early will now 
be fit to tranſplant for blanching ; for this purpoſe 
make choice of a rich piece of ground in an open ſitu- 
ation, mark out trenches by a line about a foot wide, 
and allow a ſpace of three feet between each trench; 
dig up a full ſpit out of each trench, and neatly bank 
up to the ſides the earth that comes out; then ſhovel 
out the crumbs or looſe earth at the bottom, and put 
in three or four inches of rotten dung; when this is 
done let the bottom be dug up, turning in the dung 
regularly about four or five inches deep, and ſmooth 
| the ſurface, the trench will then be ready for the recep- 
tion of the plants : take the opportunity of moiſt wea- 
ther if it happens, or the evening of a cloudy day for | 
putting out the plants; let them be placed in a row | 
along the middle of each trench, at about the diſtance | 
of five inches aſunder plant from plant in the row; as 
ſoon as they are planted: they ſhould have ſome water 
immediately given them, which ſhould be frequently 

| repeated 
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repeated till they have got good root; if the ſucceed- 
ing days prove hot and clear, it will be neceſſary to 
ſhade theſe plants from the ſun till they have got good 
hold of the ground; this is done by laying ſticks acroſs 
the trenches at three or four feet dittance from each 
other, and on theſe ſpread mats: obſerve, if the wind 
blows hard, to ſecure their being blown off, by pegs or 
large ſtones laid on their ſides or ends. The farther 
management of theſe plants is to keep the ground 
about them clear from weeds, and when they have 
been planted about a month or fix weeks, they will re- 
quire to be earthed up to render the ſtalks white and 
tender; this earthing ſhould be done by degrees as the 
plants advance in growth and in dry weather, being 
very particular not to earth them ſo high at firſt as to 
bury their hearts; the mould ſhould be broken fine 
and laid againſt the plants every fortnight or three 
weeks till the plants are blanched high enough to be 
fat for uſe. 


Brocoli, &c. 


Sow brocoli ſeeds of the purple and white kinds to 
ſucceed thoſe ſown in the former month; let the ground 
be well dug up and raked even, ſow the ſeeds mode- 
rately thick, and if the weather proves dry, let the bed 
be frequently watered ; alſo prepare a bed for the 
young brocoli plants which were raiſed from ſeeds 
ſown in May. Let it be well dug, and the ſurface 
laid ſmooth, prick out the plants at the diſtance of 
three or four inches aſunder each way: let them be 
immediately watered, and if the ſun ſhines, ſhade 
them with mats in the middle of the day till they have 
taken freſh root. Brown cole, and borecole, which 
were raiſed in the former months, ſhould alſo be 
pricked out on a freſh bed; theſe may be put out at 
about four inches aſunder, where they may remain till 
they are large and ſtrong enough to be planted out 
where they are intended to remain. 


* 155 Cabbages 
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Cabbages and Savoys. 
Sow the ſeeds of cabbages in this month, the plants 


from this ſowing will produce good heads at the latter 


end of the year. Tranſplant cabbages and ſavoys for a 
full crop ſor winter uſe, chuſe an open ſpot oſ ground 
for their reception far from trees or hedges, for as ca- 
terpillars breed among the leaves, the plants being put 
at a diſtance from trees, &c. they will have a better 
chance to eſcape theſe vermin. Let the ground be dug 
a full ſpade deep, and ſet the plants two feet aſunder 
each way; cloſe the mould well to their ſtems, and give 
them a moderate watering, which ſhould be occaſio- 
nally repeated if the weather is not moiſt: but where 
there is no ſpare ground, the plants may be put out 
between the rows of forward beans or cauliflowers; 
turn up a ſpit of earth every two feet between the rows, 


in which place a plant, and when the whole is finiſhed 


ive them water. If the weather is dry, the beans will 
ſhade the plants from the ſun while they are taking 
root, which they will more readily do than if they 
were expoſed to the full ſun ; and as theſe crops will 
ſoon be over, the ſtalks ſhould be pulled up, the ground 
dug between, and the ſurface laid even. 


Cau liflowers, 


The cauliflower plants which were ſown in May 
for an autumn crop, ſhould, in this month, be pricked 
out into a bed of rich earth. For this purpoſe let a bed 
be got ready in an open ſituation about three ſeet and 
a half wide, prick out the plants at about three or four 
inches aſunder, and give them ſome water; let the 
plants be ſhaded from the ſun till they have got freſh 
roots, and give them frequent refreſhings of water it 
the weather proves dry. Continue to examine occaſi- 


- onally the eariy cauliflowers, let the leaves be broken 


down on thoſe flowers that appear, and if the weather 
proves dry, let them be frequently and well watered, 
| otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe they will be but ſmall, particularly where 
the land is not of a moiſt nature. 

Mark a few of the largeſt, cloſeſt, and beſt heads to 
be reſerved for ſeed. The ſtalks, whoſe flowers are 


cut, ſhould be taken up and carried away. 


Cardliont. 


Tranſplant cardoons where they are intended to re- 
main for blanching. Make choice of a piece of good 
ground, in an open ſituation, for their reception. Let 
it be well dug, and ſet the plants in regular lines at 
the diſtance of three feet and a half, or four feet aſun- 
der each way, that there may be proper room for 
earthing them up for blanching. They may alſo be 
tranſplanted into trenches, or in holes formed like a 
baſon, allowing them the ſame diſtance, Let one 
plant be put in each hole, and let them have water at 
times till they have got good roots. Thoſe that were 
ſown in trenches ſhould be now thinned out to the 
diſtance of three feet and a half aſunder, making choice 
of the ſtouteſt plants to remain. Let the trenches be 
kept clear from weeds, and if the weather proves very 
dry, give the plants ſome water. [For the method of 
blanching cardoons, ſee the work of the Kitchen Gar- 


den for September. ] 
| Leeks. 


In this month tranſplant leeks from the ſeed bed 
into the place where they are to remain for good. Make 
choice of an-open piece of good ground, and put out 
the plants in rows about eight inches aſunder, and allow- 
ing the ſame diſtance in the rows from cach other. 


Onions. 
Let the onions be hocd over again, cut up every 


weed, and where the plants ſtand too cloſe, they ſhould 


now be thinned out for good, obſerving to leave the 
beſt plants at the diſtance of five or fix inches aſunder. 
The beds of pickling 6 alſo be carefully 


weeded 
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weeded by the hand ; and the onions intended for ſeed 
ſhould have their ſtalks properly ſecured (as directed 
laſt month) leſt the winds break them down, 


Carrots, Parſneps, and Beets. 


The crops of carrots, parſneps, and beets, ſhould 
alſo have due attention paid them. Take the advan- 
tage of dry weather, let the ground between the plants 
be well looſened with the hoe, cutting up every weed, 
and thinning out each crop to proper diſtances, that 
they _ have room to ſpread and grow- Eight or 
nine inches aſunder may be allowed for parſneps, and 
the ſame diſtance for beets. Carrots may ſtand at ſe- 
ven or eight inches diſtance from each other, unleſs 
they are left thicker for the ſake of drawing ſome of 
them when young, they may then be left at four or 

* Obſerve in thinning out theſe 
plants to leave the moſt healthful and promiſing, and, 
in thinning the beets, regard ſhould be alſo had to the 
colour of the leaves, either of the white or red kind, 
making choice of thoſe whoſe colour is of the deepeſt 
red or brighteſt white. 


Cucumbers. 


Cucumber ſeeds may ſtill be ſown in this month for 
picklers, but this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week. Seeds may alſo be ſown under walls, pales, or 
reed hedges, the plants ariſing to be trained up againſt 
them to produce late fruit. Thoſe plants that were 
raiſed on a ſlight hot-bed laſt month may now be tranſ- 
planted into the natural ground. | For the method of 
planting, &c. ſee May. ] | 

The cucumber plants which were ſown in the natu- 
ral ground Jaſt month for picklers, ſhould be thinned 
when the rough leaf appears. In doing this, obſerve 
to leave four of the ſtrongeſt plants, as that number 
will be full ſufficient, the reſt are to be drawn from 
them, and all weeds cleared away ; then let the re- 

I maining 
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maining plants have freſh earth drawn carefully up to 
their ſtems, and give them ſome water, which ſhould 

be frequently repeated if the weather proves hot and 
dry. 
The cucumber plants which are under bell or hand 
glaſſes ſhould now be let out, and have free liberty to 
run. Let the glaſſes be raiſed upon three or * 
forked ſticks, or on pieces of wood, to prevent their 
pinching the vines. Let the ſurface of the ground be 
perfectly cleared from weeds, and if ſticks or reeds 
are laid over the beds for the vines to run upon, the 
plants will be kept clean, and the fruit prevented from 
being ſpotted, which frequently happens if the ſummer 
proves wet, and the nights cool; theſe ſhould alſo be 
$ occaſionally watered if the weather proves hot and dry. 
The cucumber plants that are in the frames ſhould 
F likewiſe be attended to; theſe ſhould, in hot weather, 
bave plenty of air and water given them. Let the 
W glaſſes be tilted up every day a conſiderable height, 
but they ſhould be ſhut down on nights if they prove 
cold. The frame ſhould alſo be raiſed to let out the 
extreme parts of the plants, but this ſhould not be 
done too early in the month left they ſuffer by the 
chillineſs of the nights. 


Melons. 


The melon plants that are in the frames ſhould have 
Ja large ſhare of air in the day time by tilting up the 
Eclaſſes a good height at the back of the frame. Mode- 
rate waterings ſhould now and then be given to the 
plants if the weather proves hot and dry, particularly to 
thoſe which have but ſhallow mould to grow in ; but 
n doing this, care ſhould be taken not to wet the 
Plants, and to avoid pouring any water near the cen- 
er, but let the watering be: confhned to the extreme 
parts of the roots : where there is good loamy earth, 
nd the depth a foot or fourteen inches, the melon 
plants will require no water, or at leaſt but little, 
nd that only in very hot ary weather. 'The covering 
2 on 
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on nights muſt ſtill be continued during the whole 
courſe of this month, ſor the nights rarely are warm 
enough yet to admit of their being diſuſed ; beſides, 
the mats detain the warmth in the bed, and thereby 
the fruit is greatly forwarded in ripening. In very 
hot days the melon plants ſhould be ſhaded from the 
violence of the ſun, and particularly where there is 
but little depth of earth; for if the fun is ſuffered to 
ſhine on them with all its force, the juices would be 
ſo much exhauſted from the vines as to render them 
incapable of affording that nouriſhment which the fruit | 
require to bring them to perfection, and the leaves, 
eſpecially if they were near the glaſs, would be burnt up | 
and rendered uleleſs ; therefore it is neceſſary to ſpread 
ſome thin mats over the glaſſes when the ſun ſhines 
hot, but theſe are not to be on too Jong in the day, 
for the plants will not require ſhading before eleven 
o'clock, and the mats ſhould be taken off at two or 
thereabouis. The thineſt mats are beſt for this pur- 
poſe, for the whole intention of ſhading is to check the 
violence of the ſun's rays in the middle of the day, 
and thereby 1 the vines and fruit in a proper 
ſtate of growth, which would otherwiſe be much hurt; 
for although melons delight in heat, yet when that 
heat is too powerful they are ſufferers thereby. When 
the fruit are got to their full ſize, and approach toward 
ripekeſs, it is neceſſary to turn them ſeveral times, that 
each part may have an equal ſhare of warmth, that their 
flavour and ripeneſs may in every part be alike, but in 
doing this care ſhould be taken not to disjoin or break 
the ſtalk from the fruit. The ripeneſs of the fruit is 
eaſily difcovered by the ſcent with which it perfumcs | 
the air in the frame at firſt opening in the morning ; | 
likewife a melon is known to be fit to cut when ſmall | 
cracks appear, and iſſue from the part where the ſtalk 
joins with the fruit. If the melon is deſigned to be 
eaten the ſame day it is cut, it ſhould be tuffered to 
remain on the vine till it changes a little yellow, and 


the ſtalk begins to ſeparate from the fruit; but if it is 


do 
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to be kept two or three days after cutting it muſt al- 
ways be cut proportionally earlier. 'The Canteleupe 
melon requires to be left on the vine one day longer 
when it {hews ſigns of ripeneſs, as the rind is gene- 
rally thicker than molt other ſorts of melons. 

The melon plants that are under bell or hand glaſſes 
ſhould be let out it the glaſſes cannot contain them any 
longer ; but before this is done, let all the weeds be 
cleared away, and lay reeds, ſhort ſtraw, or mowings 
of graſs all over the bed, this will keep the plants clean, 
and retain the moiſture, ſo that the plants will want 
but little water in dry weather; then take off the 

laſſes, and ſpread the vines in a regular manner, ob- 
— to thin them if too thick, and ſhorten their ex- 
tremities; the glaſſes ſhould then be put on again, and 
to keep them from bearing on the vines, let them be 
ſupported two or three inches high upon three or four 
forked fticks ; after this is done, let the bed be arched 
over with hoops, and covered every night with mats, 
at leaſt during the courſe of this month; likewiſe care 
ſhould be taken to guard the plants from too much wet, 
for nothing is more injurious to melon plants than an 
abundance of moiſture ; for where this 1s admitted in 
too large a quantity, the young fruit turns yellow, go 
off, and often the whole plant becomes rotten by the 
periſhing of the roots, particularly if the weather 
proves cool ; on this account melon plants ſhould be 
protected from heavy rains by well covering them with 
mats or canvaſs, ſo that they may receive as little as 
poſſible of the wet. But for the more effectual de- 
fence of theſe plants, and for facilitating the growth of 
the fruit, the following contrivance has been ſubſtitu- 
ted in the ſtead of the frames and glaſſes, and is of 
very great ſervice in moiſt ſummers; this is railed 
frames made purpoſely, and covered with oiled paper. 
Theſe frames are generally made with flips of wood of 
the length and ſize of pantile laths, and conſtrued 
ſo as to reſemble the ridge of an houſe, the lighter theſe” 
are made the better, ſo that they are ſufficiently ſtrong ; 
N 3 theſe 
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theſe having a back and front ſlope, each ſhould be 
made ſo as two large ſheets of printing paper may 
range from the top to the bottom, and rails ſhould be 
placed at ſuch a diſtance, that the ſheets may eaſily be 
paiſted on. The length of each of theſe frames are 
generally about ten feet long, and three feet and a half 

or four feet wide, On the ſouth fide of the frame 
there may be two pannels made to open with hinges 
for the ready admiſſion of air; theſe will be found 
more convenient than lifting the whole frame up for | 

that purpoſe, for as theſe can occaſionally, and more 
conveniently, be opened to manage the plants, as well | 
as give air, there will be no neceſſity to remove the 
whole frame off every time the neceſſary buſineſs is 
wanted to be done. The frame and paper being ready, | 
proceed to paper it ; but before the paper is put on let 
it be a little damped, for if it is paſted on dry it will 
give ſo much in wet weather as to fall into hollows, 
but by damping it, and directly paſting it on, when 
it is become dry it will be tight like a drum head, then 
with a bruſh and paſte ready prepared bruſh the rails 
over, and lay on the paper as neat as poſſible. When 


the whole is finiſhed, and become quite dry, then oil 


it in the following manner: get ſome boiled linſeed 
oil, and, with a new painter's bruſh dipped in the oil, 
bruſh it lightly over on one fide, this is quite ſuth- 
cient, as the oil readily ſoakes through the body of the 
paper. This oiling will render the paper tranſparent, 
ſo as to admit heat and light, and will alſo prevent any 
rain from falling on the plants. 

Theſe frames ſhould be papered and oiled in a ſhed 
or outhouſe, where they are to remain till the oil is 
ſufficiently dried; for if they are placed over the plants 
immediately after oiling, and rain enſues, the paper 
will be torn to pieces, and the work to do over again. | 
It is alſo not amiſs to range ſtrings croſs ways to ſupport 
the middle of each ſheet of paper when the wind blows 
too violent againſt the frame. When the plants have 


filled the hand or bell glaſſes ſo as to require to be let 
| out, 
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out, then is the time to remove the glaſſes away, and 

lace theſe frames over the bed in their room, by this 
method a good crop of melons may be obtained; for as 
theſe plants are very impatient of wet, and particularly 
the cantelcupe kind, at the time when they are ſetting 
their fruit, this contrivance will completely protect 
them, and alſo ſcreen them from the too great violence 
of the midday ſun. 

Where there are more ridges of melon plants than 
one, the alieys or ſpaces between them may now be 
filled up. Make choice of new hot dung for this purpoſe, 
let it be laid in between the beds, and well trod down, 
raifing it to the full height of the dung of the beds; 
then lay ſome good earth on the top of it, ſo that the 
carth without ſide may be on a level with the earth on 
the bed. This is particularly to be practiſed where the 
beds are made on, or but a little below, the common 
ſurface of the ground, and a very great advantage 
ariſes from it; for this additional dung will throw a freih 
heat into the beds, and will greatly promote the ſet- 
ting and ſwelling of the fruit, and alſo give room for 
the roots to extend themſelves out ſo far as to make it 
unneceſſary to water the beds, what is given them may 
be applied to the earth on this lining. : 


Gourds and Pompions. 


The plants of gourds and pompions which were 
raiſed on a hot bed laſt month, ſhould in this be 
planted out where they are intended to perfect their 
truit. [For the particular management of theſe plants 
ſee the work of the Kitchen garden for May.] 


Pot Herbs. 


Marjoram, thyme, ſavory, hyſſop, and other young 
aromatic herbs which were raiſed from ſeeds ſown in 
the ſpring, will in this month be fit to be tranſplanted. 
from the beds where they were raiſed. Let beds of 
three feet and a half _—_ be prepared for their recep- 


+ tion , 
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tion, ſmooth over the ſurface, and put out the plants 
in a regular manner at the diſtance of ſix or eight 
inches aſunder; let them be immediately watered, 
which ſhould be occaſionally repeated till they have got 
good root. Alſo may now be planted out from the 
teed bed, divers ſorts of pot and medicinal herbs that 
were either ſown in the laſt autumn or ſpring ; theſe 
ſhould be allowed a reaſonable diſtance, according to 
the growth of each plant. Slips or cuttings of roſe- 
mary, lavender, hyffop, ſage, winter lavory, thyme, &c. 
may {till be planted ; theſe ſhould have a ſhady border, 
and in dry weather muſt now and then be moderately 


watered. 
Gather Herbs for drying, &c. 


If the weather towards the end of the month proves 
dry, ſeveral kinds of herbs may be gathered for drying 
to lay-up for the winter, ſuch as mint, baum, laven- 
der, ſage, ſweet marjoram, roſemary, carduus, and 
other aromatic and phyſical hecbs. The proper time 
for gathering them is when they begin to flower, for 
at that period they are in their greateſt perfeCtion. 
Theſe herbs ſhould be cut in the afternoon of a dry 
hot day, and ſpread or hung up in a dry airy place in 
the ſhade ; here they will dry gradually, for if they 
were expoſed to the ſun it would exhauſt their juices ſo 
quick as to render them of no uſe. At this ſeaſon, 
likewiſe, the herbs intended for diſtillation, ſuch as 
mint, penny royal, &c. ſhould be gathered when 
they are thoroughly dry, but not before they are juſt 


come into bloſſom. | 
Save Sceds. 


Save the ſceds from ſuch crops as now ripen ; let 
the! be upon the plants till well hardened, and then 
be thrown on a mat or cloth in an airy room to dry in 
their pods or ſeed veſſels for ſome time before they are 
rubbed out; and after they are cleared from their 
huſks, let them again be thin ſpread for ſeveral 
days. 

| Aſparagns. 
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Aſparagus. 


The beds of young aſparagus that were planted in 
the ſpring ſhould be carefully kept clear from weeds, 
and alſo thoſe young plants that were ſown in the 
ſpring, which are now up, ſhould have every weed 
that appears among them pulled up, and, if the ſeaſon 
proves hot and dry, let them have occaſional waterings. 

The old aſparagus beds are ſtill in cutting, but this 
ſhould be left off in the middle of this month, for there 
ſhould always be a ſufficient number of buds left to 
run up; for if the buds were intirely cut off as they - 
are produced, the roots will be very much damaged, it 
not deſtroyed. The beds ſhould now be perfectly 
cleaned from weeds, ſo that the ſtalks may run up 
clean and have their full nouriſhment. 


Deſiroy. Weeds. 
In dry weather let every part of the garden be hoed 


over where weeds appear; for if they are now ſuffered 
to grow, many of them will ſoon perfect and ſhed. 
their ſeeds, whereby the ground will be filled, and oc- 
caſion much labour to deſtroy them. 


— <——— 


The FRUIT GARDEN. 
Vork to be done therein. 


Grape Vines. 


HE grape vines againſt the walls will now re- 
quire to be looked over again; let them be 
cleared from all weak and uſeleſs branches, let all la- 
teral or ſide ſhoots be diſplaced, and notice the quan- 
Uty of leaves, a. conſiderable number is abſolutely ne- 

| N 5 ceſſary, 
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ceſſary, but ſometimes on a well nouriſhed vine there 
will be too many; ſome of theſe ſhould be taken off, 
but in ſuch manner as not to leave the fruit naked. 
Let all ſtrong ſhoots that have fruit on them be well 
faſtened to the wall; alſo thoſe ſhoots which are in- 
' tended to fill up any vacancies ſhould be well ſecured 
from being broken by the wind, and regularly trained. 
If the work of managing the vines was neglected laſt 
month, it muſt not be delayed in this, if it is expected 
to have well ripened fruit, and large bunches ; the 
earlier in this month it is done the better, for by omit- 
ting the management they require, the ſhoots will run 
into confuſion, and not only cauſe much labour and 
trouble to ſet them to rights, but the grapes will be ſo 
late, and the bunches ſmall, that they will be of little 
value, and ſcarce worth gathering, except to make 
tarts of; therefore it is neceſſary to forward this work 
by nailing up thoſe ſhoots that are proper, in a neat 
and regular manner, and clearing away all - thoſe that 
are uſeleſs. 

The vineyard grapes alſo require particular notice. 
Thoſe ſhoots with bunches on them, ſhould be trained 
and faſtened to the ſtakes as they advance in growth, 
ſo as to receive as much benefit from the ſun and air as 
poſſible. All trifling and uſeleſs ſhoots ſhould con- 
ſtantly be diſplaced as they are produced, and the 
ground kept perfectly clear from weeds: on this 
management, which ſhould be repeated as often as ne- 
ceſſary, depends the whole ſucceſs of bringing the 

rapes to a tolerable degree of perfection; for without 

eeping the vines thin, and the ground clean about 
them, there is but little proſpect of their coming to any 
thing in this climate; beſides the wood will alſo be 
imperfectly ripened, and thereby the expectations of a 
crop of grapes the ſucceding year will be fruſtrated. 


Care of Peaches, Nedtarines, c. 


The peach and nectarine trees that are againſt the | 
walls ſhould have their fruit again thinned where they 


appear 
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appear too thick, leaving the moſt handſome, beſt 


ſituated, and faireſt. Where two are together let 
the ſmalleſt be diſplaced, ſor one good fruit is prefera- 
ble to two indifferent ones. Thoſe which grow cloſe 
together ſpoil each other, for if they grow to a tolera- 
ble ſize they often throw each other off; and, if this 
does not happen, by being joined to each other, the 


parts where they touch appear unſightly, and are al- 


ways ill taſted. 


The apricot, peach, and nectarine trees ſhould alſo 
have their ſhoots examined; let thoſe which want 
nailing up, or have been diſplaced by the winds, be 
ſet to rights; if any trifling ſhoots have been produced 
ſince the laſt month's management, let them be diſ- 
placed. 'Thoſe trees which were backward in coming 
out, or were neglected laſt month, ſhould now have 
their ſhoots properly trained and thinned ; the ſooner 
this work is done the better it will be for trees and 
fruit ; therefore let theſe trees be gone over, clearing 
away all ill placed and uſcleſs ſhoots with diſcretion : 
this thinning will give room for the regular training 
the uſeful ſhoots, and will be a means towards ſtrength- 
ening thoſe that are rather weak ; but all ſtrong, luxu- 
riant ſhoots ſhould be taken off, as alſo thoſe of a fore- 
right direction, reſerving only a ſufficient quantity of 
well placed ſhoots to be nailed in a regular manner, 
care being taken to lay them in ſuch a manner, that 
the leaves may afford a moderate ſhade to the fruit ; 
for theſe fruits require protection not only from the 
cold rains which may happen to fall on nights, but 
allo from the violent heat of the mid-day ſun, which 
would exhauſt their juices too much if the fruit ſtands 


naked and much expoſed thereto, therefore a ſlight 


ſhading of a leaf or two is neceffary, Likewiſe ob- 
ſerve in nailing the ſhoots not to ſhorten any, but to 
train them their full length, for the reaſons aſſigned in 
the mangement of theſe trees for laſt month, except 
where a vacancy wants filling up, that is where two, 
three, or more branches are wanted, and only one 
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{hoot to fill up the ſpace: in ſuch caſe it will there- 
tore be proper to ſhorten the ſaid ſhoot down to three 
or tour eyes or buds, according to the ſtoutneſs of the 
thoat ; this ſhortening the ſhoot will cauſe it to put 
torth treſh ſhoots from the faid eyes or buds the fame 
ſeaſon, whereby there will be a ſufficiency to fill up the 
vacant ſpace. The ſhoots of young trees newly plant- 
ed from the bud may alſo have their tops taken off, 
whereby horizontal ſhoots may be obtained and trained 
accordingly. Thoſe young peach, nec tarine, or apri- 
cot trees which were headed down in the ſpring, and 
have ſince produced young ſhoots, ſhould have them 
carefully nailed to the wall, in the direCtion intended 
for their future training, to prevent their being broken 
by the wind. Thoſe wall trees which appear leſs vi- 
gorous than others, ſhould be aſſiſted in their growth 
by turning up the mould about their roots with a 
three pronged fork, ſprinkle on a little rotten dung, 
and wafh it into the ground by repeated and not too 
flight waterings. If any leaves are infeſted with inſets 
let them be pulled off, and the ſhoots managed as di- 
rected laſt month, to prevent the ſpreading of the miſ- 
chief. Alfo honey dews which appear upon the leaves, 
if the weather proves dry at this ſeaſon, are very pre- 
judicial; the remedy muſt be attempted by pulling off 
the worſt leaves, and giving better nouriſhment ; a mix- 
ture of ſalt and ſoot, or ſtrewing a little pigeons dung 
upon the ground, and waſhing it in by frequent wa- 
terings, have been uſed with great ſucceſs when trees 
are under this diſorder. The wall trees in general 
{hould have the ground ſtirred about their roots, for 
by often treading thereon it will become ſo hard, that 
neither air or water can penctrate. Nothing can there- 
fore be ſo ſerviceable to the trees as good digging up 
the borders with a three prong'd fork, but not to deep 
as to damage the roots ; after which rake and clean 
them from weeds, and in dry weather give them occa- 


ſional waterings. 


Plumb, 
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Plum, Pear, and Cherry Trees. 


The plum, pear, or cherry trees, that are againſt 
walls or pales, require the ſame management as the 
others at this time of the year. Thoſe cherry trees 
whoſe fruit is now ripening againſt the walls, thoutd, 
when the fruit is turning red, be covered with nets, 
to prevent the birds from devouring them. 


Deftray Vermin. 


Snails and Slugs ſhould be ſought after and deſtroy- 
ed on mornings or evenings, or after warm ſhowers 
of rain. This done in time will prevent their increaſe, 
and fave the wall fruits from being damaged by them. 


Eſpalier Trees. 


The trees trained to the eſpaliers muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner as the wall trees, by clearing away 
all unneceſſary and uſeleſs ſhoots ; thoſe that are too 
luxuriant, and ſuch as grow in a foreright direction, 
ſhould be taken off cloſe to where they proceeded from; 
likewife ſuch ſhoots that are good, but have not proper 
room for training them in, and all thoſe that are not 
wanted for a ſupply of wood ſhould be diſplaced ; but 
thole ſhoots which are left ſhould be regularly trained 
and faſtened to the eſpalier, conducting each ſhoot its 
full length, except where a vacancy happens, as was 
obſerved for the peaches, &c When this work is per- 
formed, let the borders be cleaned from weeds, and 
forked up where it has been trod upon, and raked 
clean, ſo that the whole may have a neat appearance. 


Care of new planted Trees. 

The new planted fruit trees, or ſuch as were planted 
ſince the laſt ſummer, ſhould be examined, and pro- 
perly ſecured from having their roots diſturbed by be- 
ing rocked about by the winds, ſtandard trees in par- 
ticular require fupport. Strong ſtakes fixed firm in 


the ground, and the trees faſtened to them, will pre- 
vent 
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vent their roots being damaged by ſtorms ; and if mulch 
is laid on the ſurface of the ground over the roots it 
will prevent the fun and air penetrating, and allo re- 
tain the moiſture. Thoſe trees that are of the dwarf 
kind may have their branches faſtened to ſticks ſtuck in 
the ground, which will prevent their being blown a- 
bout. If the ſeaſon proves hot and dry, water ſhould 
frequently be given to trees that are new planted, and 
particularly ſuch as were planted late in the ſpring 
ſhould have it two or three times a week in dry wea- 


ther. 
Budding. 


Towards the end of this month the operation of bud- 
ding may be begun on ſtone fruit, the apricots are 
firſt ready for this work, and then the early kinds of 

aches and neCtarines. Theſe trees ſucceed beſt 
when budded on plum ſtocks. Obſerve to make 
choice of ſuch cuttings as are of a moderate ſize, and 
cut from healthy trees. [For a more particular ac- 

count of this operation ſee the work of the Nurſery for 
next month. ] | 


| Strawberries, 


If the weather proves dry, the beds of ſtrawberries 

require a good ſhare of watering. This ſhould be 

iven them at leaſt three times a week, which ſhould 

| be as often repeated as neceſlary, till che fruit changes 
their colour, and got to their full ſize; the watering 
then ſhould be more moderate, but not entirely diſ- 
uſed. The reaſon for this is, that when the fruit is 
nearly ripe much water will give them an inſipid flavour; 
but as more fruit are advancing to a ſtate of perfection, 
and others not out of bloom, the watering ſhould not 
entirely be omitted if the ſeaſon proves hot and dry. 
If there are more beds of ſtrawberries than are wanted 
for this ſeaſon, let ſome of them be mowed down at the 
time they are in bloom, and the mowings raked off. 
Theſe will put forth freſh leaves and bloſſoms ſome 
time after, and produce a tolerable crop in autumn. 
| 'T he 
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The alpine, or the wood ſtrawberry, anſwers this pur- 
poſe beſt, but it may be practiced on any of the other 


kinds. 
Deſtroy Weeds. 


Let every part of the fruit garden be kept clean, 
weeds are at no time of the year ſo troubleſome as 
they are now, they ſhould therefore be deſtroyed in 
time, for many of them ripen their ſeeds even as they 
lay on the ground. Several forts have down annexed 
to the ſeeds, ſuch as groundſel, dandelion, hawkweed, 
&c. Theſe, if not prevented, will be carried by the 
wind to all parts of the garden, * 


The PIEASURE, or FLOWER GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein. 


Hyacinths. 


f * hyacinth roots which were taken up the 
laſt month from the beds where they produced 
their bloſſoms, and laid in trenches to ſwell and harden, 
ſhould, in this, be removed and laid by till the ſeaſon 
arrives for them to be again committed to the ground ; 
let them therefore be taken up in a dry day, and well 
cleaned; ſpread them on mats in the ſhade for a few 
days, then lay them in boxes or drawers, and put them 
in a dry place till autumn, when they are to be plant» 
ed again. In this -place they ſhould now and then 
be examined to ſee that they keep from mouldineſs ; if 
at any timea tendency to this is perceived, they ſhould 
ſpread out again upon a mat, and often turned 

till they are paſt danger. 'Thoſe hyacinth roots that 
were planted late, and in full bloom laſt month, ſhould 
allo be taken out of the beds in this month, and laid 
f ſideways 


* 
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fideways in trenches in the manner of thoſe taken vp 
in April. | | 
Tulips. 

The tulips in general are now paſt flowering, and 
their leaves decayed. Theſe ſhould alfo be taken up 
out of the beds in dry weather, and ſpread upon mats 
to harden in a dry airy place in the ſhade. When the 
roots are ſufficiently dried, let the off-ſets be ſepa- 
rated from them, taking care not to injure the ots; 
then let them be well cleaned, and ſuffered to lay to 

heal the parts of ſeparation. After which each ſort 
ſhould be put up ſeparately in boxes, and kept within 
doors in a proper place till the autumn ſeaſon arrives, 
when they are to be planted again. 


Anemonies and Ranuncula, 


The roots of anemonics and ranuncula that are out 
of bloom ſhould alſo be taken up with care. Theſe 
ſhould likewiſe be dricd and cleaned from the dirt that 
ſticks to them, and reſerved in boxes or drawers till the 
time arrives tor planting them. 

The young ſcedlings which were ſown laſt year ſhould 
like wiſe be taken out of the pots or boxes they were 
ſown in, when their leaves are decayed and replanted 
at the proper ſeaſon : the ſpring following they will 
flower, when, perhaps, ſeveral new double flowers will 
be produced, and of fine rich colours. Thoſe which 

come ſingle ſhould be deſtroyed. 
Tbe anemonies and ranuncula left for ſeed ſhould 
be examined. Let the ſtalks be faſtened to ſticks t 
prevent the effects of the winds, ; 


Take up Bulbs, Ce. 


The roots of various kinds of the bulbous and tube- 
roſe ſprirty flowers as hare leaves decayed, ſhould 
now be taken up, well cleauſed, and laid on a mat to 
harden ; of theſe are the Narciſſus, jonquil, ſnow-drop, 
crocus, crown imperial, Iris, fritillaria, ſpring cycla- 

men, 
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men, winter aconite, and ſeveral others that are now 
in a condition to be removed ; let them when taken up 
have all their off-ſets taken off, and ſpread the roots on 
mats each ſort ſeparately. Some of theſe kinds may 
be planted immediately again, others ſhould be kept 
out of the ground till July or Auguſt, and ſeveral till 
aſter Michaelmas. The reaſon for ſo taken them up is, 
that as there is a time when theſe plants are in a ſtate of 
reſt, and this is juſt after the ſeaſon of their full bloom; 
the old leaves then fade, and ſoon after new ſhoots riſe in 
many kinds, and in all new fibres will ſhoot from the 
roots; therefore theſe roots ſhould be taken up at this 
time of their reſt, and the off-ſets ſeparated, or other- 
ways increaſed parts taken off; by this means the 
principal root is prevented from being damaged, 
either by drought, or too much moiſture, which is 
apt to rot ſome of the roots, thoſe of the hyacinth 
in particular; beſides it prevents their being ex- 
hauſted too much, which many would be if ſuffered 
to remain, eſpecially if ſuch roots are ſet a growing at 
an improper time of the year; but Narciſſus, jon- 
quils, ſnow-drops, crocuſſes, Iriſes, and ſuch kinds of 
bulbs may remain in the ground two or three years 
without being removed. I hoſe roots which blow in 
autumn, ſuch as colchicums, ſaffron, cyclamens, &c. 
may be tranſplanted immediately after they are taken 
up ; the off-ſets being firſt ſeparated from the princi- 
pal roots, or may be kept out of the ground four or five 
weeks, and then planted where they are intended to 


flower. 
Guernſey and Belladona Lilles. 


The leaves of the Guernſey and Belladona lillies 
will now be decayed, this is therefore the proper time 
to tranſplants the roots; let the off-fets be firſt-taken 
off and planted by themſelves. The principal roots 
ſhould be planted in beds or pots of light earth, in a 
warm fituation, and now and then refreſhed with wa- 
ter, where they may remain till their flowering is paſt. 


Seedling 
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| Seedling Bulbs. 
The young ſeedlings of bulbous rooted ſpring flow. 


ers will now have their leaves decayed, their tender 
roots muſt be refreſhed by a covering of freſh 
mould. Let the ſurface of the whole bed or box where 
they were ſown' be carefully cleared from all weeds or 
mols, particularlar caution being uſed not to diſturb 
the young roots of the plants; after this let about half 
an inch depth of the freſi mould be ſiſted over them; 
let their ſituation be where only the morning ſun can 
come, and refreſh the ſurſace now and then with wa- 
ter in dry weather ; here they may remain till the 
ſummer is paſt. 


Auriculas and Polyanihuſes. 
The ſeedling auriculas, and polyanthuſes, ſhould 


have due attention given them; in dry hot weather 


they ſhould be ſcreened from the ſun, and have fre- 
goons refreſhings of water. All weeds that ariſe 
ould be pulled out when they are young, for if theſe 


are ſuffered to grow large, the plants will be damaged 


and ſpoiled. The auriculas plants in pots ſhould be 
placed in a clean ſhady place, but not under trees, 
&c. The pots ſhould alſo be frequently watered and 
kept clean from weeds, and the plants from all decay- 
ed leaves. 


Carnations, Cc. 

The pots of choice carnations ſhould now be remo- 
ved, and placed on the ſtage. If any weeds or dama- 
ged leaves appear, they ſhould be taken away; the 
plants ſhould alſo be frequently refreſhed with water, 
ſo as to keep the earth moderately moiſt. As the 
flower ſtalks continued to advance in height, let them 
be neatly tied to the ſticks; this ſhould be done in 
ſeveral places; bring them cloſe to the ſticks, but not 
ſo tight as to pinch the part; many pods of the car 
nations will now begin to open, 'The petals of the 

larger 
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larger flowers are numerous, and the great beauty of 
their diſpoſition riſes from the pods opening regularly; 
but this they will not always do, for if not aſſiſted, the 
petals frequently force themſelves out irregularly on 
one ſide, and the flower loſes its defired form. There- 
fore to favour the opening, and aſſiſt the petals for 
their more regular expanſion, let each pod, be opened 
with a fine pair of ſciſſars, at their five natural indent- 
ings, about one third lower, and obſerve two or 
three days after whether this is ſufhcient ; if not, let 
chem be cut a little farther, the great care is to give 
room for the petals without deſtroying the pod, for the 
uſe of this firm long pod is to keep the long narrow 
baſes of the petals together ; therefore ſo much of it 
ſhould be preſerved entire at the bottom as will an- 
ſwer this purpoſe, while the top is ſo far opened as to 

give way to an equal ſpreading of the flower. 
Carnations may now be propagated by layers, pro- 
vided the young ſhoots which the plant ſends forth are 
of a ſufficient length for this operation, otherwiſe it muſt 
be deferred till they are more grown ; but theearlierthey 
are laid down, the ſooner the layers will be fit to take 
off from the parent plant, and thereby will be well 
rooted before winter, and better enabled to withſtand 
the cold and wet; for moſt of thoſe carnation plants 
that are deſtroyed by bad weather, is in a great mea» 
ſyre owing to the want of a ſufficient quantity of ſtrong 
roots, which they cannot obtain if laid late in the ſea- 
ſon ; therefore the ſooner this work is done the better. 
Provide for this ſervice a quantity of rich light garden 
mould, finely. ſifted, a penknife with a ſharp edge, 
and a parcel of hooked pegs; theſe neceſſaries being 
ready, let all weeds or litter be cleared away, if there 
is any on the pots about the plants, then ſtir the ſur- 
face of the mould, and lay thereon as much freſh 
mould as will raiſe the ſurface of the earth to a conve- 
nient height, for the reception of the layers. The next 
thing to be done is to prepare the young ſhoots for 
laying down; to do this, let all the lower leaves be 
; pulled 
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pulled off, leaving only thoſe of the upper part of the 
moot to remain; theſe ſhould have their extremitics 
ſnhortened; then make choice of the moſt convenient 
part of the ſhoot, and cut a flit therein; the nianner 
of doing it is, cut directly through a joirt about halt- 
way, and then cut up from the joint a flit about halt an 
inch long towards the next joint above ; then make an 
opening in the 'mould, and carefully bend the ſhoot 
down, ſo as the cut part may be below the ſurface of 
the earth; the ſhoot thus bent down ſhould then be ſe- 
cured with one of the hooked pegs, then cover up the 
ſhoot, and preſs the mould gently to it, obſerving to 
make the top riſe as upright as poſſible, ſo as not to 
break the ſhoot at the place of laying, and to be careful 
that the ſlit is open: in this manner proceed with the 
reſt till all are layed, uſing care and patience, rather | 
than haſte or violence. As ſoon as the ſhoots. of one | 
plant is layed, let them have a gentle watering to ſet- 4 
tle the earth to the layers; theſe layers ſhould be exa- 
mined every other day, and ſee if they keep in their 
due places, and as the mould grows dry, let them 
have a gentle watering, ſo as not to waſh up the earth 
or diſturb the layers: in this manner let them be mana- 
ged for fix or feven weeks, by which time the layers 
will be ſufficiently rooted, when they may then be 
taken off, and planted either in pots or borders. 
Double ſweet Williams, and the different ſorts of pinks, 
may alſo be propagated in the ſame manner. 
Another method of increaſing theſe plants is by cut- 
tings, or as it is commonly termed, piping ; when the 
ſhoots are of a fit ſize for laying, this operation may be 
performed ; the method of doing it is thus, cut off as 
many ſhoots as may be thought proper, having aſufhcient 
quantity ready ; let their tops be trimmed pretty ſhort, 
and all the lower leaves pulled off; then at the part 
ſuppoſed to be cut for laying, cut clean through a 
joint, they are then ready for planting. - Let ſome 
light rich earth be ready, either a border or pots; let 


it be well broken, and the ſurface made ſmooth ; * 
taxc 
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take the cuttings andthruſt them into the earth about half 
way, or to the leaves; theſe may be placed pretty near 
each other, and as ſoon as they are planted give them a 
gentle watering to ſettle the earth to the plants. Theſe 
cuttings ſhould then be covered, air tight, with glaſſes, 
which will greatly facilitate their taking root, nor need 
theſe be taken off till the cuttings are fit for tranſplant - 
ing; for if the weather proves hot and dry, the water 
that the cuttings may ſtand in need of may be applied 
round the glaſſes; a ſufficiency of which will ſoak to 
the mould within; but where this conveniency is 
wanted, the bed or pots muſt be ſhaded ſor the beſt 
part of the day, and have frequent waterings given. 
Some floriſts, inſtead of cutting through a joint, take 
the head of the ſhoot in one hand, and the lower part 
with the other, and pull the ſhoot aſunder at a 
joint, and plant them out. The ſucceſs of piping car- 
nations is more doubtful than laying, but thoſe cut- 
tings which obtain a good root by this method of en- 
creaſe, are more firm than thoſe plants that are raiſed 
from layers, and their flower ſtems are generally taller 
and ſtronger, and the flowers are of a larger ſize. 
The ſeedling pinks and carnations that were ſown in 
the ſpring, will now be fit to be tranſplanted. Let 
one or more beds of good rich earth be prepared for 
this purpoſe ; let the ground be well dug and broken, 
and the ſurface raked even ; in each bed (if there are 
more than one) plant fix rows of ſeedlings in ſtreight 
lines, at the diſtance of fix inches aſunder, row from 
row, leaving fix inches from the outſide rows for the 
boundary of the bed, which will then be three feet and 
a half wide. Let the plants have the ſame diſtance 
from each other in the rows, give them a gentle wa- 
tering as ſoon as they are planted, which ſhould be 
frequently repeated till they have got freſh root. In 
this bed they may remain till Auguſt, when they 
ſhould be removed into a freſh bed. 


Sow 
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Sow Annuals. 


Sow the ſeeds of hardy annual flowers in the bor- 
ders, to ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt month ; of theſe are 
the convolvulus minor and major, tangier and 
fweet peas, candy tuft, lobels-catchfly, &c. which 
will come into bloom late in autumn, after t' oſe 
which were ſown in the former months-are paſt flow- 
ering ; theſe ſhould be ſown in patches in the borders, 
and often ſprinkled with water in dry weather; this 
will forward their growth, and enable them to pro- 
duce their flowers in Auguſt, September, and Oco- 
ber. The climbing kinds of theſe plants muſt have 
ſticks placed for them to climb up on when they be- 


gin to run. 


Plant Annuals. 

Plant out into the open ground thoſe hardier annu- 
als as were raiſed on the hot-bed. The ſorts which 
may now be planted out, are French and African ma- 
rygolds, perſicarias, Indian pinks, marvel Peru, China 
alters, ten-week ſtocks, balſams, capſicums, chryſanthe- 
mums, amaranths, ſtramoniums, tobacco, ſcabious, &c. 
If poſſible take the advantage of moiſt weather, but if the 
ſeaſon proves dry, let the plants be put out in the even- 
ing of a cloudy day, In taking them up, reſerve as 
much earth to their roots as poſhble ; let the ball with 
the plant be ſet upright, and the mould put in carefully 
about them ; then let a good watering be given, which 
ſhould be frequently repeated till the plants. have got a 
good root: if the plants flag the next day after putting 
out, let each be covered with a flower pot in the mid- 
dle of the day; this will ſhade them from the heat of 
the ſun, but this ſhading muſt be diſuſed when the 
plants are got ſtrong enough to reſiſt the ſolar rays ; as 
the larger kinds of theſe plants advance in height, let 
them be properly ſupported with ſticks ; this will train 
them with ſtraight ſtems, and prevent their being 


broken by the winds. 
Tender 
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Tender Annuals. 


The more tender and curious annuals, ſuch as cock's- 
combs, tricolors, globes, double balſams, double ſtra- 
moniums, melongena, &c. ſhould frequently be ſup- 
plied with moderate refreſhings of water. Thoſe 
which are in the drawing frames, or glaſs caſe, as 
cock's-combs. and tricolors, ſhould have a good ſhare 
of air admitted in the middle of the day, and as they 
advance in height, muſt have the frames raiſed accord- 
ingly. Some of thele which were raiſed early, will, 
towards the latter end of the month, be fit to be 
brought out into the open air, and ſhould be placed 
in a ſituation where they can be well defended from 
the winds. 


Stocks. 


Sow the ſeeds of Brumpton ſtocks. The plants ari- 
ſing from this ſowing frequently ſtand the winter, 
when thoſe more early raiſed are deſtroyed by the ſeve- 
rity of the weather. 


Seedlings. 

The wall-flowers, ſtocks, fox-gloves, ſweet Willi- 
ams, columbines, French honey-ſuckles, and many 
other kinds that were ſown in March or April, will 

now be grown to a fit ſize for tranſplanting. A pro- 

per piece of ground ſhould be choſen for this purpoſe, 

not much expoſed to the noon day ſun ; this ſhould 
| be divided into as many beds as there are kinds, and 
| the plants put out about fix inches aſunder, each fort 
by themſelves. Let this removal be in a cloudy even- 
ing, or wet day; the plants ſhould then be watered, 
WW bich muſt be often repeated till they have got good 
Foot, and the beds muſt be kept free from weeds, 
ere they may remain till the beginning of October, 
hen they are to be removed to the borders where 
hey are to flower. | 


——— eq 


Cuttings, 
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Cuttings. 
Plant cuttings of the double ſcarlet lychnis, dou- 
ble ſweet Williams, lychnideas, and other ſuch kinds 
as may be increaſed by this method. For this pur- 
poſe make choice of ſome of the beſt flower ſtems; | 
theſe: may be cut into lengths; reſerving three or four 
Joints to each plant; theſe ſhould be exactly cut juſt 
under the lower joint. Prepare a bed of light rich 
earth for their reception, in a ſhady ſituation ; place | 
them about four inches aſunder, putting two joints | 
into the ground; then let them be watered. If hand | 
or bell glaſſes are to ſpare, let them be put tight over 
the cuttings; this will greatly promote their taking 

Layers. 3 

Lay the branches of the paſſion flower, clematis, and 

other ſuch ſhrubs. Chuſe thoſe branches which can 
be brought down with leaſt force, and let them be | 
twiſted and pierced through with an awl, in ſever! 
parts where they are to come under the mould; let 
them. be covered four inches, and pegged down in 
two or three places, that neither the ſpringyneſs of the 
branch itſelf, nor the force of the winds, may endan- F 
ger the tearing of it up. 


Secure Flower Stems, Cc. 


Look over the flower plants in the borders, thoſe 
that want ſupport, muſt have ſticks put to them, and 
the ſtems faſtened thereto by a neat tying of green 
worſted; and thoſe that have riſen above their laſt ty- 
ings, ſhould now be faſtened higher up. This ſhould 
be occafionally repeated, till the ſtems have got to their 
full height, for nothing is ſo uſefal, or looks better, 
as keeping up the ſtatks of plants ſtraight and firm 
+ while growing, and preventing the effects of the wind; 
alſo ſee if there are many ſtraggling, broken, or decay- 
ed ſhoots or banches among the plants that are now, 


or coming into flower ; let theſe be cut off, and . 
| 4 ſee 
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dead or decayed leaves removed. Let all ſhoots of 
thoſe plants that form into heads be taken off, if pro- 
duced too near the ground; alſo thoſe that advance 
beyond the reſt in a rag ling manner, ſhould be re- 
duced within bounds; for by thus training with a 
clean ſtem the plants will advance the higher, and the 
flowers will be the more out of danger of being ſpoiled 
by the dirt ſpattering on them in haſty ſhowers of rain 
in this month. 


Clip Box Edgings, &c. 

Take the opportunity of moiſt weather to clip the 
box edgings, and ever-green hedges; let it be done 
neatly, obſerving not to clip them in riſings and hol- 
lows; for that gives them a very bad appearance. 
Edgings of box ſhould not be ſuffered to grow above 
three-inches in height, nor more than two in width ; 
for if they are permitted to be broader and higher, 
they have not near ſo good a look, and they afford a 
better harbour for ſnails or ſlugs, than when kept in a 
narrow compaſs. 


Graſs. 
The graſs walks and lawns ſhould duly be kept 
mowed as often as they require it. Where the edges 
of lawns or walks are become rough, they ſhould be 


cut even and cloſe, this will add much to their neat- 
neſs. 


Gravel. 
The- gravel walks ſhould alſo be kept free from 


weeds or litter, and frequently rolled with a heavy 
roller; at leaſt twice a week this work ſhould be done, 
for by conſtant rolling the weeds will be prevented - 
from growing, and thoſe ſeeds that may have been 


brought by the wind, hindered from making any lodg- 
ment on the walk. 


0 Other | 
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Other neceſſary Work to be done. 


Cut down the flower ſtems of thoſe perennial plants 
that are paſt flowering ; let them be cut off cloſe at the 
head of the plant, and clear all dead leaves away. 
But of thoſe plants where ſeeds are intended to be 
ſaved, the principal ſtems ſhould be left ; thoſe that are 
weak or ſtraggling ſhould be cut off; let all the bor- 
ders and other parts of the garden be kept intirely 
clear from weeds, or any kind of litter. Take the op- 
portunity of dry weather to hoe the borders over, cut- 


ting up every weed, and neatly raking the ground over, | 
Go over the clumps or quarters of flowering ſhrubs | 


and ever-greens; reduce with the knife the rude | 


growth of ſtraggling branches; cut off thoſe that are | 


broken or decayed, and if any weeds appear let the 
ground be hoed over, and all kind of litter raked off, 

that the whole may be neat and clean. All new 
planted ſhrubs ſhould have frequent waterings if the 
weather proves hot and dry; alſo the double ſcarlet, 
lychnis, wall-flowers, campanulas, roſe-campions, 
ſweet Williams, rockets, and ſuch other double bloſ- 
ſomed flowers as are kept in pots, ſhould have fre- 

uent waterings ; likewiſe the annual and perennial 
Gmc plants that are in the common borders will of- 
ten require water in hot weather, or they will ſoon be 
out of bloom. 'Thoſe plants whoſe flower ſtems are 
only in bud, ſhould have the water given them all 
over; but when the flowers are open, the water ſhould 
only be applied to the root, for in ſingle flowers when 
the water is given over the whole plant, it will waſh 


the duſt off the buttons upon the petals, and ſpoil the / 


colours of both; and in double flowers ſome drops 


will lodge among the foldings of the petals, which will | 
rot their baſes, and cauſe the flower to fade before its | 
time, In thoſe plants intended for ſeed, the watering | 


muſt be more ſtrictly regarded than in others; the 


ripening of the ſeed depends upon the regular ſhed- | 


ding of the duft, and this will be interrupted by wa- 


, tering 
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tering on the flower; therefore it ſhould be a fixed rule 
never to water the top of a plant when the flowers are 
opened. 


— 
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Wark to be done therein. 


21 Layers, 


IVERS forts of hardy exotic trees and ſhrubs may 
in this month be propagated by layers; this is 
performed by laying down the young thoots. The 
plant intended to be increaſed being made choice of, 
let fuch branches as are well furniſhed with young wood, 
be gently bent down to the ground, and well ſecured 
with hooked ſticks ; then let all the young ſhoots of 
each branch be laid, covering them two or three inches 
deep with earth, leaving at leaſt two or three inches of 
the top of each ſtock above ground; then raiſe the 
earth round the whole ſet of layers in a baſon-like form, 
and give them ſome water, which ſhould be occaſion- 
ally repeated if the weather proves dry, but in mode- 
rate quantities. Many of the layers will be ſufficiently 
rooted by Oftober, when they may be taken off and 
tranſplanted: thoſe that are not ſufficiently rooted muſt 
remain till the next year, before they are ſeparated from 
the mother plant. This method is chiefly practiſed for 
the hard wooded kinds of evergreens, or others that 
do not put forth roots kindly from older branches. 
For thoſe trees that are deſired to be increaſed this 
way, and whoſe branches are too high or ſtubborn to be 
brought down to the ground, a ſtage muſt be ereCted, 
and pots of mould placed thereon, into which the 
young ſhoots may be bent down and laid. By this me- 
a 0 2 thod 
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thod of laying, almoſt any kind of trees or ſhrubs may 
be propagated, 


Trim Evergreens. 

Look over the evergreens ; thoſe that bave made any | 

diſorderly ſhoots ſhould be reduced into proper order, 

either by cutting them cloſe, or ſhortening them in 

ſuch a manner that the plants may be trained in a re- 
gular form. | 


Seedling Evergreens. 


The beds of young ſeedling evergreens, ſuch as ce- 
dars, pines, firs, cypreſſes, junipers, bays, hollies, | 
evergreen oaks, arbutuſes, &c. ſhould be kept clear 
from weeds, for if theſe are ſuffered to grow large, 
they will not only ſmother the young plants, but when | 
they come to be pulled up, will draw with them ſeve- 
ral of the ſeedlings, by their roots being interwoven | 
with thoſe of the weeds. In very hot days it is proper | 
to ſhade the beds of young ſeedling evergreens from 
the too violent heat of the ſun ; this may be done by 
arching the beds over with hoops, and covering them 
with thin mats in the hotteſt part of the day ; frequent 
watering in dry weather theſe plants alſo require; but 
this ſhould be given to them in a gentle manner, lelt| 
by watering too haſtily the earth be waſhed away, and] 
the tender roots left bare. Make uſe of a pot with 
a fine roſe for this purpoſe, and chuſe the evening fo Þ 
the work. The proper water to be given to theſe young 
plants, is ſuch as has ſtood expoſed to the ſun for ſome 
time in a ſhallow pond, that it may be of an equi 
temperature with the air and earth wherein the plants 


grow. | 
ie vo the latter end of the month the ſtrongeſt 
the young ſeedling firs and pines may be tranſplanted, 
out of the nurſery bed into others prepared for th} 
purpoſe. Let the beds be about three feet broad, and 


prick out the young plants therein, at the over olf 
Ice 
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three or four inches aſunder; then give them ſome 


* water, which ſhould be occaſionally repeated ; fix 
hoops acroſs the beds, and ſhade them with mats from 
the violence of the ſun till the plants have got freſh 
roots. By thus early pricking thote plants out, it will 

give more room for thoſe that are left in the ſeed bed 

5 to grow. The ſeedlings thus tranſplanted will gain 


ſufficient ſtrength by autumn to reſiſt the cold of the 
approaching winter, better than thoſe that were left in 
the bed where the ſeeds were ſown. 


New grafted Trees. 


Examine the trees that were grafted in the ſpring ; 
thoſe which have made vigorous ſhoots thould be : - 
cured from the violence of the wind, by fixing ſtakes, 
and tying the ſhoots thereto, If any of the extremities 
of the ſhoots are infeſted by inſects, let them be ma- 
naged as directed in the former months: alſo diſ- 
place all ſhoots that may appear on any part of the 
ſtock, ſuffering none to remain but what proceeds. 
from the cion or graft. | | 


Care of Trees that were inoculated laſt Year, 
Look over thoſe trees that were budded the preceding 
ſummer; thoſe ſhoots that are ſtrong, and expoſed to 
the winds, will ſtand in need of ſupport, to prevent 
their being blown out. Secure ſuch ſhoots by fixing 
a ſtake to each, which ſhould be tied thereto. © See 
that they are clear from inſets, and prevent their de- 
ers if any appear, by uſing the means preſcri- 
| bed in March and April, 


Prepare to inoculate Fruit Trees. 

© of In the beginning of this month look over the ſtocks 
ted deſigned to be budded or inoculated, and mark thoſe 
che intended to receive the earlier kinds. There are two 
and beigbts at which the budding may be performed, 
e d lower when they are intended for dwarfs, and bigher 
| Wh when 
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when they are deſigned for ſtandards ; for the firſt pur- 
pole, fix or eight inches above the ground is the height, 
and for the other five or fix feet. Examine the ſtocks 
that are in beſt order, and mark by different ſticks 
ſuch as are fit for one purpoſe, and ſuch as are fit for 
the other,” taking care that there be in each a ſmooth 
and good piece of bark at the intended height of bud- 


ding ' 
Budding or Inoculation, 


Toward the end of this month the operation of 
* budding may be performed with apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines, of the early kinds, provided the buds 
will eaſily ſeparate from the wood, and the ſtocks in a 
proper condition to receive them. Make choice of the 
evening of a cloudy day for this work, and let no more 
cuttings be taken off than can be uſed at that time: 
let expedition be uſed in performing this operation, 
but with care and exactneſs. The ſtocks proper to re- 


©. ceive the buds of theſe kind of fruits are thoſe of the 


plumb, raiſed from the ſtones of the ſame fruit; and 
when the ſtock is two or three years old, it is of a 
proper ſiae to bud upon. See the work of the nurſery 
for February, where are directions for raiſing them. 
The manner of perſorming this operation is particu- 
larly explained in the nurſery work for July. 

The ſcarce kinds of roſes which do not freely put 
forth ſuckers, may. be propagated by budding at the 
latter end of this mouth, it the ſraſon proves favour- 
able for the work. Ihe ſtock of the Franckfort roſe is 
to be preferred ; the cleanneſs of the ſhoots of this kind 
is a conſiderable advantage, for the fine ſorts of roſes 
are very tender to inoculate ; therefore it is neceſſary 
to make choice of a good, ſmooth, and even ſtock. 
The Rock of the damaſk roſe, or other free ſhooters, 
may be uſed. Take the opportunity of the evening of 
a cloudy day to do this work, and let particular care be 
uſed in cutting off the buds, For the fake of variety, 
theke or four ſorts of roſes may be budded on one _ 

| obſerv- 
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obſerving ta chuſe ſuch kinds as will not outgrow each 
other. The different ſorts of jaſmines may alſo be in- 
oculated on the common white ſort, provided the buds 
and bark of the ſtocks will ſeparate freely, otherwiſe 
the work may be deferred till the next month. 


Care of new planted Trees. 


Thoſe trees that were planted late in the ſpring, 
ſhould be watered once a week, it the weather proves 
dry; and if mulch is kept upon the ſurface of the 
ground over their roots, it will preſerve the moiſture 
longer in the earth, and protect the roots from the 
drying winds and ſun, whereby much labour of water- 
ing may be faved, and the plants enabled to ſhoot 
with vigour. The evergreens that were tranſplanted 
in March or April will require the ſame treatment, 
and where the mulch (formerly put on) 1s waſted or 
diſplaced, let it be renewed with a freſh addition, 
3 to thoſe trees that were planted late in the 
eaſon. 


GREEN HOUSE. 


Remove the Plants, Ce. 


4 HOSE plants which were left in the houſe till 
this month, ſhould now be removed into the 
open air. Take the opportunity (if poſſible) of a rainy 
day for this work ; the duſt and filth which they have 
contracted will then readily be waſhed off, and the 
plants will aſſume a chearful appearance. When the 
plants are all brought out from the houſe, let all dead 
or decayed leaves be pulled off, and cut away all dead 
or broken branches. Stir the earth on the tops of the 
pots, and if freſh earth is wanted let it be applied, 
and give each pot ſome water. If the weather proves 
dry at the time of removal, let the plants be watered all 
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over their heads; this will greatly refreſh them, 
and waſh the duſt off their leaves and branches. 
Thoſe green-houſe trees and plants that were removed 
into the open air the former month ſhould have due 
attention given them, either to ſtrengthen their flower- 
ing, or to increaſe the different kinds, by cuttings, 
layers, or inarching. The propagation of many forts 
may be performed in this month. 


Propagate Myrtles. 0 

The raiſing of myrtles by cuttings is the moſt com- 
mon and ready method to obtain a quantity of young 
plants. Make choice of ſome of the youngel and 
ſtrongeſt ſhoots for this purpoſe ; let them be taken 


from ſuch trees as are in perfect health; theſe ſhootz RF 


ſhould be cut off about ſix inches long, and the leaves 
of the lower part ſtripped off about two thirds of the 
length of the ſhoots: the cuttings are then to be 
planted in large pots, filled with good light rich earth ; 


put in the cuttings as deep in the ground as the leaves | 
are pulled off; theſe young ſhoots may be planted at 


the diſtance of two or three inches aſunder, obſerving 
to cloſe the earth very well about them, and give them 
2 moderate watering: they are then to be removed i 
into a common hot-bed frame, and covered with the i 
glaſſes, admitting air in the middle of the day; but || 
when the ſun. ſhines out, the plants muſt be ſhaded 


with a thin mat from ten till four, until they have got 


root. As the mould dries in the pots, keep it gently 


moiſtened once in two or three days ; but little water | 
ſhould be given at each time, as too much would | 
be. prejudicial to theſe cuttings. The pots with | 


myrtle cuttings may allo be plunged into a ther bor- 
der, and each covered with a bell or hand glaſs: by 
this method the cuttings will readily ſtrike root in a- 


bout a month or five weeks, the cuttings will have got | 


good hold of the ground, and will be likewiſe ſhooting | 
at their tops. From this time more and more air is to 


be allowed them, till inured to it perfectly, and in 


VE 
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five weeks more they 1 be ſet out in the open air, 
with the other green-houſe plants. 


Propagate Geraniums, double Naſturtiums, Cc. 

Plant cuttings of geraniums, double naſturtiums, 
cytiſſus, heliotropium, African ſage, elichryſums, am- 
ber-tree, and divers other kinds of green-houſe plants. 
Make choice of good ſhoots, of about fix or ſeven 
inches long, or thereabouts ; they ſhould be the ſtout- 
eſt and moſt vigorous of the preſent ſummer's growth, 
rejecting thoſe that are weak and trifling. Moſt of the 
kinds may be raiſed in the ſame manner as directed for 
thoſe of myrtles. Many of theſe exotic cuttings will 
readily take root, without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, par- 
ticularly geraniums and double naſturtiums. Let a 
flight hot - bed be prepared for their reception, this 
ſhould be covered with light rich earth,. and hooped 
over : let the cuttings. be planted when the heat is 
ariſen, at twoor three inches diſtance from each other, 
and cover them with mats on nights, or when it rains; 
alſo ſhade them from the violence of the ſun when it 
ſhines ; let water be given now and then, juſt enough 
to keep the earth moiſt. Many ſorts of green-houſe 
plants will alſo grow by cuttings, if planted in a bed 
of light rich earth in the natural ground, provided they 
are covered with glaſſes, and ſcreened from the too 
great heat of the ſun. x 


Propagate Succulent Plants. 


Divers kinds of ſucculent plants may now be en- 
creaſed by their cuttings ; of theſe are the cereuſes, 
euphorbias,, cotyledons, ſedums, &c. but the cut- 
tings of theſe muſt lay in a dry place for ſome days, 
that the wound or cut part may heal before planting, 
otherwiſe they will rot in the mould: thoſe that are 
moſt full of moiſture will require a fortnight to heal 
the part of inciſion, others that are lefs replete with 
Juice, fix days may be a ſufficient time to lay; how- 
ever,, obſerve-not to plant any of them till the wound- 
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ed part is thoroughly healed over. Theſe cuttings 
ſhould be planted in pots filled with light dry pol, 


mixed with brick rubbiſh: thoſe that are hardy may be 


placed under glaſſes or oiled paper frames, to protect 
them from wet while they are taking root, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the noon day ſun, and let them have 
water very ſparingly. Of theſe are the common torch 
thiſtle, plain ſedum, common Indian fig, ficoides, 
ſome forts of aloes, &c. but thoſe of a more tender 
nature muſt have the aſſiſtance of a hot-bed, to pro- 


mote their taking root ; but where there is the conve- 


niency of a ſtove, moſt kinds of ſucculent exotics are 


. readily raiſed from cuttings, by plunging the pots in 


the bark bed. 


| Encreaſe Alves. 
Thoſe kinds of aloes which afford no ſuckers or off- 


fets, may now be propagated, by taking off ſome of 


the under leaves, and laying them to heal for about a 
fortnight ; then plant them ſingly in pots, in the ſame 
foil as above directed for other facculent plants, put- 
ting that part of the leaf which was affixed to the old 
plant, about an inch or an inch and an half (according 
to the ſize of the leaf) into the earth, giving a little 
water to ſettle the earth about them ; then plunge the 
pots into a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to ſcreen them 
from the violence of the ſun, and give them now and 
then gentle refreſhings of water. By thus early put- 
ting them out they will gain roots, and puſh forth 
heads before winter. 


Prepare for an Increaſe of ſucculent Plants. 
Wich ſome kinds of ſucculent plants an increaſe is 


not naturally obtained, particularly with the large up- 


Tight cercus, or torch thiſtle ; for this purpoſe, therc- 
fore, it is neceſſary to reſerve one old plant for a 
breeder: let the ſtem be cut off at fix or eight inches 
length the firſt time, ſo that only one cutting can then 
be had from the plant; after this there will ariſe many 


young 
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young ſhoots from the part where the old one was cut 
off, and theſe, when they are got to be nine inches high, 
are excellent for an increaſe of the plants. 


| Laying. 

Several kinds of green-houſe plants may now be 
propagated by laying, ſuch as myrtles, jaſmines, 
pomegranates, oleanders, &c. Make choice for this 

purpoſe of ſuch branches that are well provided with 
young ſhoots, and will eaſily bend to the earth in the 
pot; peg down the branch to ſecure it from ſpringing 
. back; lay the young wood at leaſt two joints under the 
8 ſurface of the mould, and give ſome water to ſettle the 
| IR carth to them. | | 


Seedling Exotics. 


Thoſe exotic plants that were raifed from ſeeds 
ſown in the ſpring, will now require to be tranſplant- 
ed into ſeveral pots; let each plant have a pot in pro- 
portion to its ſize, ſo as not to over pot them; let the 
pots be filled with good rich earth; carefully place in 
each a plant, and give them ſome water, then let the 
pots be removed to a warm ſhady place, or into the 
green-houſe, till they have got freſh root; they may 
then be put among the other plants, and hardened a- 
gainſt winter. 
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Care of the Orange and Lemon Trees. 


The orange and lemon trees now require particular 
notice; the great beauty of theſe trees is when they 
are loaded with fruit, this is not to be obtained in this 
climate, but by timely attention. "Theſe trees are now 
nin flower, and the brit bloſſoms are to be managed in. 
1s order to have fine fruit. When the bloſſoms ſtand too J 
J- cloſe, take ſome off; this will ſtrengthen the reſt, and 
: as ſoon as the fruit is ſet, they muſt be thinned again; 
a but this thinning the bloſſoms muſt be done in a 
regular manner, conſidering at the ſame time the 
ſtrength, of the tree, and what quantity of fruit it is ca- 


pable 
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pable of ſupporting ; then make choice of the ſtrongeſt 
branches, leave only the largeſt flowers that are beſt 
ſituated, and let all others be pulled off as they are pro- 
duced; the fruit by this means will ſet regularly on 

the branches, and ſwell apace; for it is not only ad- 
 vantagedus to the fruit by thus early thinning the bloſ- 
ſoms, but likewiſe the tree receives benefit therefrom, | 
by having a leſs quantity to nouriſh, and therefore 
better enabled to produce good ſhoots in every part, 
and continue longer in vigour : for orange trees not 
managed in this manner, and left to nature, will yield 
abundance of flowers; but the approach of winter will 
ſhew the difference with regard to the fruit, great part 
of which will then fall off, for the greateſt danger of 
fruits falling off, is while they are young; therefore 
the better growth the oranges attain before winter, the 
more likely they will be to ſtand through that ſeaſon ; 
ſor the trees treated as before directed, will be loaded 
with thriving oranges,” while theſe which have been 
; Jeſt to nature, and exhauſted themſelves in flowering, 
will have very few that ſtand half the ſeaſon, and thoſe 
that eſcape, when ripe, will be but ſmall and trifling. | 
But in order to encourage the bloſſoms to come out 
bold, and the fruit to ſet, let the pots or tubs be well 
ſupplied with water, at leaſt three times a week, if the \ 
weather proves dry; alſo let the earth on the ſurface of 
the pots or tubs be ſtirred up, and add a little freſh 
earth; this refreſhment will greatly promote the 
growth of the tree as well as its fruit. The orange] 
trees that were headed down in the ſpring, and plung- 
ed in the hot-bed, ſhould now be expoſed to the open [ 
air, and towards the end of the month may be remo- 
ved to where the others are to remain till the ſummer 
is over. The young ſeedling orange and lemon trees 
raiſed this ſummer, ſhould alfo be inured by degrees to 
ſtand the open air, whereby they will become ſufſici- 
ently hardened to withſtand the winter in the green: 
houſe with the reſt of the plants. 


Inarching. 
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Inarching. 


This form of grafting may ſtill be performed on 
orange, lemon, and citron trees, Several other kinds 
of Greenhouſe plants may likewiſe be propagated by 
this method, Examine thoſe grafts which were in- 
arched early in the ſpring; it the parts appear well 
united, let the graft be ſeparated from the mother plant 
as directed in the month of February ; but if the junc- 
tion is not complete, ſlightly bind the parts, and let 
the ſtock and graft remain till they are become firmly 
joined, 


General Management of the Greenhouſe Plants. 


In dry weather let all the plants have a proper ſup- 
ply of water. Thoſe plants of the woody kind that 
have not been ſhifted in this ſeaſon, will require a fre- 
quent repetition of this neceſſary article once in two or 
three days at leaſt. Thoſe of the ſame nature that have 
been removed into large pots, require water twice a 
week. The plants of the ſucculent kinds may have it 
applied in a more ſparing manner; or, if the weather 
is not hot and dry, let the moiſture of the air be their 
ſupply z but let it be a general rule to proportion the 
watering of Greenhouſe plants according to the quan- 
tity they require of it, which muſt be more or leſs as 
the ſeaſon proves wet or dry, or whether the plant is 
of a ſucculent or hard woody nature. 

If any plants want ſhifting into pots of a larger ſize, 
it my ſtill be done: let the plant be carefully taken 
out of its pot with the ball intire about its roots; if 
theſe are much matted round, let them be pared off 
both on the outſide and bottom; then put ſome freſh 
mould into the bottom of the new pot, and place'the 
removed plant therein quite upright; fill up the va- 
cancy with freſh earth, and give a moderate watering 
to ſettle new earth to the roots; then let the pots of 
— be placed in a ſhady ſituation, where they may 

protected from the violence of the winds, Here 


they 
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they'may remain till they have got freſh roots, which 
will be in five or fix weeks, when they may be re- 


moved to thoſe places where they are intended to re- 


main till the approach of winter, 


_ — ———— 


—_ 


STOVE, or Ho T-Hbusk. 
Care of the Pine Apple Plants. 
HE large pine apple plants, whoſe fruit are ad- 


vancing towards maturity, ſhould not be neg- 
lected, the want of proper attendance at this time will 
very much retard the ſwelling of the fruit, care is there- 


fore very neceſſary to obtain them in the higheſt per- 


fetion. Let the plants be regularly ſupplied with 
water, a moderate portion ata time, and if the weather 


proves hot and dry repeat it about three times a week, 


and let it be given to the plants early in the evening; 
but if the weather happens to be cool and wet, then 
the watering muſt be reſtrained to a leſs quantity, and 
applied in the morning. Air ſhould alſo be admitted 
every warm day by ſliding down the glaſſes ſufficiently 
to let in a proper quantity thereof; theſe, in hot days, 
may be opened from ten in the forenoon till four in the 
aſternoon, but they ſhould be conſtantly ſhut up on 
nights. If the ſun ſhines very hot in the middle of the 
day, it is very proper to ſhade the plants for an hour or 
two from its violence. Ihis may be done by letting 
down the canvas; or throwing on mats; but this co- 
vering ſhould be taken off when the ſun's rays be- 
come not direct on the glaſſes, as theſe plants cannot 
have too much of the fun in this cloudy climate, the 
ſhading is only meant when the glaſs collects the rays 
too powerful. for. them to bear, for where crooked 
panes of glaſs happen, they converge the rays to me ns, 
v1 which 
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which frequently burn the leaves of the plants in holes. 
Due care ſliould alſo be given to the ſucceſſion pine 
apple plants intended for fruiting the ſucceeding year. 
Theſe require a good ſhare of air and frequent water- 
ing, obſerving to let them have it in a moderate man · 
ner. The weather muſt be the guide for proportion- 
ing the quantity of air and water they ſtand in need 
off, as was obſerved before. 


Tender exotic Seedlings. 


The ſeedling exotics of the tender kinds that were 
raiſed on hot beds in the ſpring ſhould now be tranſ- 
planted ſingly into ſmall pots: let a freſh hot bed be 
ready to plunge the pots therein, which done, let the 
glaſſes be put on, and ſhade them from the ſun till the 
plants have taken root; but air ſhould be given in the 
day time by tilting up the glaſſes, and watering applied 
to keep the earth in the pots to a proper ſtate of 


moiſture. 
Tender ſucculent Plants, 


Thoſe plants of the ſucculent kind that require the 
ſtove for their protection during the greateſt part of 
the year may now be propagated by cuttings or off-ſets. 
Of theſe forts are ſome kinds of aloes, cereuſes, opun- 
tias, ſtapelias, euphorbias, &c. The cuttings or off- 
ſets of theſe may be now planted in pots filled with 
dry poor earth, and plunged in the bark bedy where 
they will readily take root, provided they have not 
water given them, and the wounded part healed where 
taken off before they arc planted. 


Remove the hardier Steve Plants. 


Thoſe ſtove plants that are leaſt tender may in this 
month be removed into the Green houſe, where the 
may remain till September. In hot weather let a ok 
ſhare of air be given to them, and occaſional waterings. 
The ſucculent plants that have been kept in the Stove 
during the courſe of the winter, ſhould, in particular, 
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be under ſhelter during the ſummer months; for if 
expoſed to the open air, and the weather proves wet, 
many of them will be in danger of rotting ; or if the 
ſeaſon proves favourable, the colour of the leaves will 
be ſo changed by the ſun and air as to give many of 
theſe plants a diſagreeable appearance, therefore the 
Green-houſe is the beſt receptacle for them during the 
ſummer months ; beſides, they are a proper furniture 
for the Green-houſe during the abſence of the plants 
that are depoſited therein in winter. 


Care of the curisus exotic Plants, 


Thoſe tender plants that are natives of the hotteſt 
climates require to be retained in the Stove all the year. 
Let theſe, at this ſeaſon, be looked over with a careful 
eye, nothing is more neceſſary for the welfare of theſe 
plants than cleanlineſs, and there is no time of the year 
that they ſtand more in need of it then this; for now 
they are more ſubject to contract filth upon their 
ſtems, and inſets upon their tender leaves and ſhoots : 


"the heat and opening of the glaſſes in giving them air 


contribute to this, and the ſeaſon favour the increaſe of 
inſects. Where any foulneſs appear on the leaves or 
branches of the plants, let every part be cleaned with 
a ſponge and warm water; and it the diſorder is great, 
the water ſhould be impregnated with tobacco ſtalks 
and ſoot : waſh the young ſhoots and leaves with a 
ſponge, and the ſtems with a ſmall bruſh firſt, and 
afterwards with a flannel dipt in the ſame water ; this 
will open the pores of the plants, and cauſe them to 
thrive in a particular manner after it ; but if this work 
is neglected, the miſchief will ſpread. What was be- 
gun in the bark-bed will be continued throughout the 
whole Stove ; and what might have been ſtopped while 
it was only upon one or two plants, will give a great 
deal of trouble when it is univerſal. 


JULY, 
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KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Wort to be done therein. 


Beans and Piat. 


ET the rows of beans that are now coming into 
gathering have their tops taken off to ſtrengthen 
the pods. 

The lines of peas that require ſtriking, ſhould have 
it done before they are too far advanced in height. The 
crops that are now fit for uſe ſhould have their pods 
conſtantly gathered as ſoon as they are got to a fit ſize ; 
this will promote thoſe that are not ready for the table 
to ſwell, and be a continuance of the crop. 

Another crop of peas may be ſown in the beginning 
of this month to produce pods in October. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in ſuch a ſituation that they may have 
ſhelter from the bad weather, which ſometimes hap- 
pens in that month. Beans may alſo be put in at the 
ſame time, the mazagan bean is beſt for this ſowing, 
and the early kinds of hotſpur peas is to be preferred 
for this late ſeaſon. 


Kidney Beans. 

Plant kidney beans in the beginning of this month 
for the lateſt crop. Make choice of a piece of ground 
well defended from the eaſt and north, and open to 
the noon ſun ; let the earth be well dug, and the ſur- 


face levelled ; then chuſe ſome good ſound ſeeds, _— 
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of the dwarf or running kinds, and lay them in water 
over night previouſly to planting. If the weather is 
hot and dry the next day, let drills be opened with a 
hoe, at the diſtance of three feet aſunder, and if the 
ground is very dry, let them be watered before the 
beans are put in ; which done, level the ground over 
them about an inch deep: in a few days the plants 
will be up, and if the weather continues hot and dry 
they ſhould have frequent waterings given them. This 
crop will come to perfection when thole ſown in former 
months are conſumed, and will continue to produce 
till the froſts deſtroy the whole, 


Turneps, 


Sow turnep ſeeds for a ſull winter crop any time 
this month. If poſhble take the opportunity of wet 
weather for this work, let the ground be well dug vp, 
and the ſurface laid even. ake particular care in 
ſowing theſe ſeeds not to ſcatter them too thick, and 
ſpread them as even as poſlible ; the reaſon why this 
caution is given is, becauſe the ſeeds being very ſmall, 
and the diſtance the plants require to be leſt to perfect 


themſelves being great, py owing them not too thick 


thoſe can more eaſily be ſingled out that are intended 
to remain, and will not be drawn up weak before they 
are fit to hoe out, which they otherwiſe would do if 
not ſown'thin and regular. 

The turneps that were ſown laſt month will in 
this be fit to hoe out. Take the opportunity of dry 
weather to do this work, cut up every weed, and thin 
out the plants to the diſtance of ſeven or eight inches 
from each other. If the ſeaſon has proved very dry and 
hot, proper care ſhould be taken when the plants are 
thinning out, to cut up all thoſe that have the appear- 
ance of running to ſeed, which ſome of them are in- 


clinable to in ſuch weather, without forming any 
bottoms. ' 


Turnep- 
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Turnep-rooted Radiſb. 
Sow the ſeeds of turnep-rooted radiſh (of theſe there 


are two ſorts, one with black roots and the other with 
white) the middle of this month is the beſt time to 
ſow the ſeed. Chooſe an open ſpot of ground for their 
reception ; ſow the ſeeds moderately thin, as directed 
for common turneps, ſo that there may ariſe plants 
enough to be thinned out to the diſtance of five or fix 
inches from each other. Theſe roots will be fit for 
uſe from September to Chriſtmas. 


Sow Coleworts or Cabbage Seeds. 


About the middle of this month is a proper time to ſow 
the ſeeds of cabbages, either to draw in the ſpring as 


coleworts or to take the chance of early cabbaging ; the 


beſt kinds for this ſeaſon is the early Yorkſhire or the 
ſugat loaf. Prepare a piece of ground for this purpoſe ; 
let it be in an open ſituation and well dug up; divide it 
into beds three feet and a half wide, ſow the ſeeds there- 
on moderately thick, and rake them in with an even 
hand; if the weather proves dry, neglect not to water 
them occaſionally, and if the beds are ſhaded with mats 
in very hot days, the ſeeds will more readily come up. 
The plants ariſing from this ſowing will be fit to tranſ- 
plant in about ſeven or eight weeks; therefore, for that 
time, the only. care required is to keep them clear of 
being over-run with weeds, and if the weather is hot 
and dry to give them nowand then ſome water. 


Cabbage and Savoy Plants. 


Make choice of an open piece of ground for a crop 
of cabbages and favoys to come in for winter uſe ; 
let the ground be well dug, and put out the plants at 
the diſtance of two feet each way aſunder ; let water be 
given them immediately, which ſhould be repeated of- 
ten if the weather is not moiſt. 


Bracolt 
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Brocoli. 


Prepare a piece of round for the reception oſ 
thoſe brocoli * 2 * a fit ſize to Megs or let 
the purple kind be planted in rows at three feet, or if 
the ground is rich and ſtrong at four feet aſunder row 
from row, and at eight or nine inches lefs diſtance in 
the rows from each other. The plants of the white 
fort may be planted nearer to each other than the pur- 
ple by at leaft ſix inches each way; let theſe plants im- 
mediately, or as ſoon as they are put out, be watered. 
If wet weather happens, it is beſt to take the opportu- 
nity of planting them, whereby much labour of water- 
ing may be ſaved. | 

. Where there is not open ground to ſpare for the re- 
ception of theſe plants, they may be 4 at proper 
diſtances between the rows of that are now in 


gatheri 


ng. 

Sow the ſeeds of brocoli for the lateſt crop in the be- 

ginning of this month. Make choice of a rich ſhady 
pot, and ſow the ſeeds moderately thick; let them have 

water when wanted, not only before the plants are 

come up, but afterwards if the weather proves dry. 

The heads produced from this ſowing will come in late 


in the ſpring; and be a ſucceſſion for thoſe ſown in the 


former month. | 
Cauliflowers. 


The cauliflower plants which were ſown in May will 
now be of a fit ſize to plant out where they are intended 
to remain to produce heads in autumn; if poſſible take 
the opportunity of moiſt weather for putting them out. 
Theſe ſhould be planted in a rich ſpot of ground and 
favourable ſituation ; place them in rows about two 
feet aſunder each way, and give them ſome water im- 
mediately after planting, which ſhould be occaſionally 


repeated till they have got good root. "Theſe plants will 


. their heads from the middle of October till 
ecember, and ſometimes till after Chriſtmas if the 
ſeaſon proves mild. Thoſe cauliflower plants which 

59 were 
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were ſown in February or March ſhould have at this 
ſeaſon plenty of water given them, otherwiſe their 
heads will prove but very trifling. 


Carrots. 


Sow carrot ſeeds for an autumn ſupply ; let the 
ground be well dug, and the lumps broken, that the 
young roots may meet with as little obſtruction as poſ- 
ſible, and in dry weather let the beds be watered. 
Clear all weeds that happen to ariſe among the carrots 
of the ſpring ſowing ; and if the plants are ſufficiently 
thinned out, it will be of ſervice to give the earth a 
ſtirring between them with the hoe, particularly in 
ſtrong lands. g 

Onions. 


Towards the end of this month prepare a rich piece 
of ground in a well ſheltered ſituation for the reception 
of onion ſeeds ; let it be divided into beds about three 
feet and à half wide, ſow the ſeeds moderately thick, 
and rake them in carefully. If dry weather prevails, 
give the beds gentle waterings as they ſtand in need of 
it no other work is required, except to keep the young 
plants, when they are up, free from weeds, which, if 
ſuffered to remain, would ſoon over-run and ſpoil 
them. The plants ariſing from this ſowing will be fit 
for uſe in the ſpring, if not deſtroyed by very ſevere 
weather. 

The onions that were ſown early in the ſpring will 
now be fit to pull up, and reſerved for winter uſe ; 
the proper time to take theſe roots out of the ground 
is when the leaves begin to wither. Take the opportu- 
nity of dry weather for this work, and when carried 
off the ground, let the ends of the leaves be pulled off, 
and the roots ſpread abroad in a dry place to harden ; 
but where there is no ſuch conveniency, rake over a 
picce of ground for this purpoſe, and lay the onions 
thinly thereon, or if they are ſpread upon hurdles it 
will better keep off the damps, and facilitate their dry- 

ing 
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ing. Here they may lay for about a fortnight, ob- 
ſerving to turn them every day, that each part may be 
ſuffciently and regularly hardened. After this the 
roots muſt be laid in the houſe where they are intend- 
ed to be kept for winter uſe; but they ſhould not be 
removed if the weather 1s wet, as the moiſture will oc- 
caſion ſeveral to rot. If any have been bruiſed by 
taking up, or in bringing in, theſe ſhould be rejected 
leſt they taint the reſt. Thoſe that are perfect muſt 
be cleaned from any remainder of mould and looſe 
outer ſkins, and laid not too thick; let the place where 
the onions are laid be kept as airy as poſſible, turn 
over the roots once a fortnight, and if any appear de- 
cayed or damaged let them be picked out. 


Garlich and Shallats. 


"When the leaves of garlic or ſhallots are decaying 
it is a proper time to take them up. Ibeſe will alſo 
require drying to harden them, ſo as to be fit to be 
houſed to be ready for uſe. | 


| Leeks, 


Make choice of a piece of good rich ground for à 
plantation of leeks; let it be well dug, and put out the 
plants by a line at about eight inches aſunder, and the 
ſame diſtance row from row. Make choice of the 
ſtouteſt plants, and trim off the extremities of their 
tops and roots before planting. 


Lettuce. 


The plants of different ſorts of lettuces that were 
ſown laſt month will be fit to tranſplant in this. 
Chooſe a good rich ſpot for their reception, let it be 
well dug, and the ſurface laid ſmooth and even ; then 
take the opportunity of a moiſt or cloudy day, and put 
out the plants in lines at ten or twelve inches aſunder 
each way; then give them ſome water, which ſhould 


OT | 
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be occaſionally repeated till the plants have got good root 
in the ground. 

The ſeeds of the different ſorts of lettuces may now 
be ſown for an autumn crop; the Cos, Sileſia, and 
brown Dutch kinds are the moſt proper for this ſeaſon: 
let the ground be well dug, ſcatter the ſeeds moderate- 
ly thick, and let them be regularly raked in. 0 


Endive, 


Tranſplant the endjve plants which were ſown laſt 

month. Make choice of a good rich piece of ground 

| for their reception ; let the plants be put out at the 

diſtance of about a foot aſunder each way ; which done, 

give them ſome water immediately, which ſhould of- 

ten be repeated if the weather proves dry till the plants 
are well rooted. 

Sow more endive ſeeds at different times in this 
month to come in ſucceſhon. Chuſe an open rich ſpot 
of ground, let it be well dug up, and the ſurface laid 
even; ſcatter the ſeeds moderately thin, and in dry 
weather let the bed be frequently watered. From the 
ſowings in this month the principal winter crop of en- 
dive is produced. 
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Celery. 


The firſt crop of celery ſhould be continued to be 
earthed up as it advances in height, always taking the 
opportunity of dry weather for doing this work. 

Tranſplant out of the nurſery beds thoſe celery plants 

"that are ſtout enough to put out for blanching : let a 
ſpare piece of ground be ſelected for this purpoſe ; let 
it be cleared from weeds, and the ſurface laid level; 
then, on one ſide thereof, open a trench a foot wide, 
dig it by a line, throw up the mould halt on one fide 
and halt on the other, neatly banking it up; then lay 
ſome rotten dung in the bottom of the trench and dig 
it in, laying the ſurface even, the trench is then ready 
to receive the plants: meaſure off three feet, and at 
that diſtance throw out another trench; proceed in this 

manner 
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manner till the whole is completed ; then take the op- 
portunity of moiſt weather, or the evening of a cloudy 
day, to put out the plants; make choice of the ſtrong- 
eſt, and trim the extremities of the tops and roots be- 
fore they are planted ; plant a row of them along the 
middle of each trench at the diſtance 'of about fir 
inches aſunder, then give them ſome water, which 
ſhould be frequently repeated in dry weather till the 

lants have got freſh root ; alſo for the firſt three or 
— days after planting, if the ſun ſhines hot, lay ſticks 
acroſs the trenches, and throw mats thereon in the 
middle part of the day. 


Small Sallading. 


Continue to ſow every five or fix days muſtard, creſs, 
radiſh, &c. ſeeds for ſmall fallading. Theſe muſt be 
ſown in drills near each other on a fhady border, and, 
to have them come up regularly, ſhould be frequently 
watered when the weather proves hot and dry. 


Sow Spinach Seeds, 


In this month prepare a piece of ground for winter 
ſpinach, towards the latter end the ſeeds may be ſown. 
The beſt kind for this ſeaſon is the prickly ſeeded fort, 
_ called the burdock ſpinach, this being much hardier 
than the broad leaved fort commonly ſown in the ſpring. 
Make choice of a ſpot well ſituated towards the ſun ; 
let it be well dug, and ſow the ſeed moderately thick; 
then lightly tread the ground over, and evenly rake it. 

A few radiſh or lettuce feeds, of the brown Dutch or 
cabbage kinds, may be ſcattered thinly over the fame 
piece with the ſpinach ; but if the land is of a rich na. 
ture, it 1s better to defer the ſowing of ſpinach ſeeds 
till the next month, 


Cucumbers, 


Care ſhould be taken of thoſe cucumber plants tha! 
are under bell or hand glaſſes. If any weeds ariſe a- 
* mong 
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mong them let them be pulled out; if the weather 
proves hot and dry let them have frequent watering, 
for as they are now in full bearing, it this neceſſary ar- 
ticle is omitted, the crop will ſoon be over, therefore 
in hot weather give them moderate watering every 
other evening, and conſtantly gather the fruit when 
they are got to a fit ſize, unleſs ſome few are reſerved 
for ſeed. 'Thoſe cucumber plants that were ſown or 
planted under walls, pales, or reed hedges, ſhould 
frequently be faſtened up as they advance in growth, 
and often watered in dry weather. | | 

Due attention ſhould alſo be given to thoſe cucum- 18 
ber plants intended to produce picklers. If the ground I 
about the holes is become hard let it be looſened with a 3 
three pronged fork, and lay the ſurface even ; then HS 
mulch the beds over with mowings of graſs, or ſhort ſtraw, 7 


or what is better, with reeds or ſticks, theſe will keep 7 
the vines clean, and prevent their being blown about 1 
with the wind, and if the ſeaſon proves unfavourable, Þ 


will, in ſome meaſure, hinder the young fruit from | 3 
being ſpotted. The beds thus prepared, let the vines 1 
be laid out in a regular manner, and faſten them with 14 
pegs to keep them in à proper direction. If the wea- 17 
ther proves hot and dry, let the plants have a good a 
ſupply of water, at leaſt three times a week, this, with \' 
the looſening of the ground, will cauſe them to grow 1,0 
vigorouſly, and produce plenty of fruit. 48 


Melons. 


The melons in the frames will now be ripening their | 
fruit apace; let them be examined every morning, the A 
cracking at the ſtalk and ſmell will diſcover which are 1 
ripe ; let thoſe be cut, and put in a cool place till they li 
are wanted at table. Care ſhould be taken of the 
plants, they ſhould now have but little water, or none, Bi 
if the weather is not hot and dry, for much moiſture 1 
will ſpoil the flavour of the fruit ; though if the plants | 
ſtand much in need thereof, let it be given moderately | 


about the outſides of the _— but where the _= is 1 | 
ull 2's 
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full grown, and a good depth of loamy earth on the 
bed and ſides, the watering may be entirely omitted; 
but it will be neceſſary to throw a thin mat over the 
rm in very hot days for two or three hours, ob- 
erving to give plenty of air ; but the glaſſes ſhould be 
ſhut cloſe on nights. Where melon plants grow on 
light earth, and of a ſcanty depth, theſe will require 
water 'in very hot weather, but it ſhould be given 
them very moderately, and not too often, once a 
week will be ſufficient. 

The melon plants that are under bell or hand glaſſes 
ſhould have attention given to them: let all trifling 
branches be difplaced, and thoſe runners that have 
fruit on them ſhould be ſtopped, to encourage the fruit 
to ſet. If the weather is very hot and dry, a moderate 
refreſhing of water may be proper, but it ſhould be 
given very ſparingly ; for if theſe plants have much 
moiſture, and the nights prove cold, many of the 
young fruit will turn yellow and go off, particularly if 
the ſraſon proves wet; to prevent which, in ſach ſca- 
ſons, nothing will proteCt this crop. of melons better 
than the paper frames deſcribed in June. Where ſuch 
conveniences are, let the bell or hand glaſſes be removed 
from over the plants on the firſt appearance of bad wea- 
ther, and the frames placed on the beds; theſe will de- 
fend the plants both from cold and wet, nor will the plan:s 
want ſhading inthe middle of the day if the weather is 
clearand hot ; but care ſhould be taken to give plenty 
of air m ſuch weather, or the vines will be drawn 
weak and ſpoiled: but where ſuch conveniences are 
wanting, and the frames and glaſſes which contained 
the early crops of cucumbers and melons are not yet to 
ſpare, the following method may be uſed for the pro- 
tection of the young fruit: let thoſe fruit which are 
ſet or ſwelling be moved carefully under the glaſs, 
obſerving in doing it not to break, or too much twiſt 
the vine on which it grows; but if the fruit is ſo far 
advanced beyond the glaſs as not to admit of this pro- 
tection then let other ſpare glaſſes be placed over the 


fruit, 
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fruit, obſerving to prop them ſo as not to pinch the 
vine; alſo if the weather proves wet, it is neceſſary to 
defend the beds from receiving too much moiſture ; 
this is done by arching the beds over with hoops, which 
ſhould be well covered with mats or canvas in heavy 
rains, and on nights when they prove cold; but theſe 
coverings are to be intirely taken off when the wea- 
ther is favourable, 

The fine canteleupe melons will rarely ſucceed 
ſo as to have a fine; crop without frames and glaſſes, 
or at leaſt oiled paper frames ; therefore it is uſeleſs to 
pretend to raiſe them under bell or hand glaſſes, as 
with them only the plants ſeldom come to any thing, 
unleſs the latter part of the ſummer proves uncom- 
monly hot and dry, 

Artichokes. 


To obtain large artichoke heads let all ſuckers which 
come out from the ſides of the ſtalks be cut off, and 
when the principal head is cut, let the remaining part 
of the ſtem be broke off cloſe to the ground, for if ſut- 
fered to remain will be very prejudicial to the roots, 
by exhauſling them of that nouriſhment they require. 
Let all weeds between the rows be hoed up, and the 


| ground raked ſmoothly over, this will give the plants 
1 


berty to ſpread, and enable them to produce large 


heads. 
Cardoons. 


The cardoon plants which were put out laſt month 
ſhould be kept clear from weeds, and if the weather is 
dry Jet them be occaſionally watered. Cardoons may 
ſtill be planted; take the opportunity of doing it in the 
evening, or moiſt weather. ¶ See the particular direc- 
tions in the work of the Kitchen garden for June. ] 


Slip Herbs. 


The flips of ſage, hyſſop, winter ſavory, marjoram, 
and ſuch kinds of 


in the former months. Make choice of ſuch- ſlips as 
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have ſtrength, and about fix or ſeven inches long; 

them in a ſhady border, and put them in the 
ground about two thirds' of their length: in dry wea- 
er let them have frequent refreſhments of water. 


Gather Flowers and Herbs for drying, &c. 

In dry weather gather the flowers of lavender, cha- 
momile, marigolds, &c. to be dried and laid by for 
winter uſe. - "After they are gathered, let them be laid 
in a ſhady dry place and fpread, and occafionally turn- 
ed till they are fit to be put in 3 bags, &c. and 
reſerved in a proper place. int, baum, ſage, and 
ſeveral kinds of medicinal herbs, &c. that are now in 
flower, ſhould alſo be cut for the purpoſe of drying. 
Let them be cut in the afternoon of a dry day, and 
ſpread in a dry place ont of the ſun ſhine; here they 
will gradually dry, and may then be tied up in bunches, 
and hung in an airy place, where they are not liable to 
get mouldy. Pepper-mint, penny-royal, and other 
* ſhould alſo be cut when the ſtalks are in flower 


for diſtillation: obſerve not to cut them when any 


anoiſture are upon the leaves. 


Gather Seeds, 


Seeds of all forts ſhould be gathered as they ripen ; 
Jet this be done when the weather is quite dry, and the 
ſeeds perfectly ripe ; let them as ſoon as cut be carried 
immediately into a dry, airy place, and ſpread each 
fort ſeparately on mats or cloths., Here let them be for 
ſome time to harden, obſerving to turn them often; 
afterwards the feeds may be cleared from their huſks, 


and again ſpread thin for a few days, and then put 


them in bags or boxes, in which they may be reſer ved 


till wanted tor ſowing. 


o Other neceſſary Wark to be done. 


Let the ground be cleared from the ſtalks of peas, 


beans, cauliflowers, or any other crops which _ 
* 3 ne 
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done bearing; then let the ground be. hoed over, 
and all the weeds and litter raked off, the ground will 
then be in readineſs te be dug, and receive ſuck 
crops as are intended to be put thereon, always letting. 
a few days be allowed between the clearing off the re- 
mains of an old crop, and planting a new one. 

The garden now abounds with various kinds of ſeed- 
lings and other ſmall plants, that have either been ſlip- 
— or pricked out into other beds. The ſucceſs of 
all theſe depends, in a great meaſure, upon moiſture. 
At this ſeaſon if the clouds withold it, the watering 
pot muſt be conſtantly employed every evening and 
early in the morning, particularly to thoſe that are late 
- Iy planted out, and have not eſtabliſhed their roots. 

There are now an abundance of vermin, particularly 
ſnails and flugs, which if not prevented will deſtroy 
many of the young plants in the nurſery beds. Theſ. 
get out of their cover on evenings and wet mornings, 
at ſuch times they may be detected and deſtroyed, 
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q Work to be done therein:. 
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Grape Vines, 
IXAMINE the vines againſt the walls, if any of 


the principal ſhoots are looſened by the winds, | 
let them be carefully faſtened up again; let all youn 1 
ſhoots that have been produced ſince the laſt mont | 
be cleared away; allo the lateral ſhoots produced ſrom 
the eyes of thoſe on which the bunches are, ſhould be 
diſplaced ; by thus duly attending the vines once a 
fortnight, and taking off every ſhoot that is unneceſſary, , 
the remaining wood will get ſtrong and well ripened 
beſore winter, and fit for bearing a good crop the next 
27 | year: 
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year; the bunches of grapes now on them will be large 
and perfectly grown, and the ripening accelerated by 
near a month ſooner than thoſe which have been neg- 
lected. The grape vines in the vineyard muſt not be 
neglected; let all irregular and uſeleſs ſhoots be taken 
off, that the fruit may not be ſtarved or ſhaded too 
much by this redundance of leaves; ſome ſhelter is 
neceflary, but too much will ſpoil the crop. Let the 
principal branches that are left be ſecured to the ſtakes 
wherever they are looſe; and when this is done, de- 
ſtroy the weeds between the rows, for if weeds are 
left ſtanding, they not only exhauſt' the nouriſhment 
due to the vine, but likewiſe exhale a moiſture which is 
very detrimental to the fruit. The free paſfage of the 
air between and among fruit trees is an eſſential article 
towards the fruits obtaining their true flavour, and 
none ſtand in more need of it than grapes; the 
dampneſs occaſioned by weeds choaking the air with 
their perſpiration, makes it impoſſible for the bunches 
to attain their perfection, though every other kind of 
care had been beſtowed ; for it is letting the weeds grow, 
and not properly thinning the vines in time, that oc- 
caſions the ill ſucceſs of this crop, more than the un- 
favourableneſs of the climate. 


Wall Trees. 


Look over thoſe ch, nectarine, and other trees 
againſt the walls, See that all the proper ſhoots laid 
in laſt month keep in their places; thoſe that have been 
diſplaced or got looſe by the winds ſhould be nailed in a- 
gain; thoſe which have grown ſo long as to require nail- 
ing more towards their extremities, ſhould now have 
it done, but by no means top the young ſhoots ; if wy 
unneceſſary ſhoots have been produced fince laſt mont 
they ſhould be diſplaced in this. If the wall trees 
have been neglected, and ſuffered to run rude till 
this month, Jet them be regulated as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible ; let all Juxuriant wood be cleared away, and all 
fore-right or ill placed branches, training in a ſufh- 

cient 
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cient quantity of good well placed ſhoots, which ſhould 
be regularly nailed cloſe to the wall, obſerving to let 
none of theſe be ſhortened at this time. 


Eſpaliers. 


The ſame care is neceflary for eſpalier trees, for if 
the ill placed, luxuriant, or uſeleſs ſhoots are not 
cleared in time, and thoſe that are uſeful trained to 
the eſpalier as they advance in growth, the fruit will 
not only be ſmall and miſhapen, but likewiſe their fla- 
vour ſo much debaſed, as to render their fort doubtful, 
It is owing to this neglect that many good forts have 
been condemned as worthleſs ; 'whereas, had they re- 
ceived the neceſſary care which they require, they 
might ſtand foremoſt in the liſt of good fruits : beſides, 
provided the fruit proves tolerable, this omiſſion is of 
much detriment to the tree, for the ſame root cannot 
* ſo much nouriſhment to a great quantity of rude 

ranches, as-to a regular number of well choſen ſhoots 
properly trained, and which have every advantage of 
the ſun, air, and ſhowers to promote their growth, 
and ripen- and harden them to perform their proper 
functions the ſucceeding year, therefore let them be 
ſet to rights as ſoon as poſſible. | 

Very old eſpalier trees, whoſe ſpurs are advanced 
{o far out that the ſhoots which ariſe from them cannot 
be trained, may, in this month, have ſuch ſhoots cut 
oft cloſe from the place where they grew; but the per- 
rr ſhoots on their tops ſhould not be diſplaced 

efore winter. This cutting off the ſide-ſhoots will 
let in the ſun and air, whereby the fruit will be bet- 
ter ripened, and. more in perfection. 


Fig Trees. 


Train or lay in the young branches of the fig trees, 
let them be nailed regularly, without topping their ex- 
tremities, diſplacing none but ſuch as have not room 


for training. | 
P4 Dig 
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Dig up the Borders. 


When the wall and eſpalier trees are all gone over, 
and the branches, &c. ſet to rights, let the ſurface of 
the ground over their roots be broke up with a three 
pronged fork ; but this muſt be done lightly and ſu- 
perficially, leſt the roots underneath are diſturbed. 
As ſoon as this is done, if no rains fall, allow a gentle 
watering, and let it be given at a diſtance from the 
item. The intention of this is to ſwell the fruit; but 
too much water at the fame time would impoveriſh and 
debaſe the flavour, a little only ſupplies the want of 
rains, it will have all the advantage of ſwelling the 
fruit, and at the ſame time will improve its flayour ; 
tor the flavour of fruits, though determined by the 
veſſels of the tree, yet is originally elaborated from the 
particles, which the root receives from the earth. Theſe 
require to be moiſtened, in order to their penetrating 
the fibres, or being received by them ; and when this 
is not done, the fruit is more imperfect than when 
ihowers have been too abundant. 


Deflroy Waſps and other Vermin, 


An abundance of inſets now prey upon fruit trees, 
theſe ſhould be deſtroyed before the fruit is ripe. The 
baits for-waſps and flies are vials with fugared water 
or ſyrup about three-fourths full ; but the decoying 
winged inſecls into vials muſt be begun in time, for 
after the fruit is ripe its ſmell is more inviting than the 
ſyrup. Hang up theſe vials in different parts of the 
trees, theſe will catch great numbers of theſe devourers, 
whereby the choice fruits will be much ſaved from 
their ravages. Let theſe vials be cures ray hand 
of the inſects caught therein, and renew the þait by re- 
filling the vials with freſh ſyrup. 

Search on mornings and evenings, and aſter ſhowers 
of rain, for ſnails, flugs, and other vermin. Theſe, 
if not ſought aſter and deſtroyed in time, will do much 


miſchief to the wall fruits. | 
| ding Budding. 
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Budding. 

Take the opportunity of an evening, or cloudy 
weather, to bud or inoculate the different ſorts of peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, plums, and cherries in ſucceſſion, , 
according to their ſeaſons. Obſerve in performing this 
work, that where the trees are intended for walls or- 
eſpaliers, the budding muſt be performed low in the 
ſtock, about five or fix inches from the ground; but 
for ſtandard trees it fhould not be leſs than five or fix. 
feet high on the ſtock, always making choice of a {mooth - 

for the place of inoculation. Let each fort be 

ded on its proper ſtock, apricots, peaches, necta- 
rines, or plums, on plum-ſtocks, cherries on cherry- - 
ſtocks. Pears and apples may alſo be budded, though 
it is more common to graft them ; theſe will ſucceed. 
on ſtocks of the ſame kinds. Thoſe ſtocks which were 

_ grafted in the ſpring, and miſcarried, may now be in- 
oculated with any of the ſame kinds. If any fruit trees | 
againſt the wall or eſpalier are not of the defired kinds, 'o 
ſuch trees may be budded with thoſe ſorts moſt a- 
proved of. The beſt method is to put ſeveral buds (of 
the kind intended to be propagated) into each tree, 
making choice of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of the preſent 
ſuramer's growth ſos their reception; theſe buds, if 
they take kindly, will produce fruit in two or three 
years aſterwards: alſo, for curiolity, three or four 
different. kinds may be budded on one tree, both 
peaches and nectatines, obſerving to make choice of 

thoſe kinds that grow nearly equal alike. 

Thoſe trees that were budded or grafted the former 
ſeaſon ſhould be looked over, and if any ſhoots are pro- 
duced from the ſtocks they ſhould be rubbed off, and 
the ſhoots, ariſing from the buds or grafts ſhould be ſe- 
cured from being broken by the winds. . + 


\ 


| 
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Work to be done therein. 
Auriculas. | 
E ſhould be taken that the auricula plants in 
pots are not over-run with weeds ; theſe ſhould 
be taken up on their firſt appearance, and all dead 
leaves that appear ſhould be pulled off. In dry wea- 


- ther let the plants be frequently refreſhed with water, 
and let them not be ed to the mid-day ſun. 


Seedling Auriculas and Polyanthuſcs. 


The ſeedling auriculas and polyanthuſes that were 
fown in autumn, or early in the ſpring, will now be of 
a fit ſize for tranſplanting. Make choice of a ſhady 
rich ſpot of ground for their reception; let the ground 
be well dug, the lumps broken, and the ſurface made 
ſmooth and even; put out the plants at the diſtance of 
four inches from each other, and give them a gentle - 
watering, which ſhould occafionally be repeated ſo as to 
keep the earth moderately moift. 

The auriculas may be planted in tubs or boxes for 
the conveniency of removal, in theſe they will be leſs 
liable to be thrown up by the worms, of which care 
ſhould be taken, as alſo to prevent their being eaten 
by ſnails or flugs. A line of ſaw duſt ſprinkled round 
the bed, will, in a great meaſure, prevent their ap- 
proach to the plants. 


Wer. - Carnations. 


* 


Continue to propagate carnations by layers any 
time this month; the ſooner this work is done the bet- 
ter, for reaſons aſſigned in June. Bet due care be ta- 


ken of thoſe which were layed laſt month, examine 
| whether 


* 
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whether they keep well in their places. If any appear 
likely to ſtart, ſecure them by new pegs in their proper 
poſition ; let the earth be preſerved to a due degree of 
moiſture, if any of it is waſhed away, let it be renew- 
ed with freſh, and let the watering be rather gently 
and often applied, than violent and ſeldom. 'Towards 
the end of this month the carnation layers of the firſt 
laying in June will be ſufficiently rooted, and may 
—.— be taken off; theſe ſhould be carefully taken 
up, with. as much earth hanging to their. roots as poſ- 
ſible ; let the lower part of the ſtalk be cut even through 
the joint at the ſlit part of the layer, and let them 
immediately planted ; thoſe of the choice kinds ſhould. 
be planted ſingly into ſmall pots of rich earth, and pla- 
ced in a ſhady ſituation where they ſhould be frequent- 
ly watered in dry weather. In theſe. pots they. are to 
remain till March, when they are to be turned out into- 
ots of a large ſize, which they are intended to flower 
in; but thoſe carnations of leſs value may be plant- 
ed when taken off, into beds of light rich earth; theſe 
beds ſhould be three feet broad, and the layers planted 
in them in rows, at about five or fix. inches aſunder 
they. ſhould be occaſionally watered in dry weather, 
where they may remain till October, at which time 
they may be taken up and planted. where they are in- 
tended to. bloſſom. the next ſummer.. The carnation 
which are now in bloom, or opening their flower pods, 
ſhould have particular care and attention; the aſſiſting 
the petals to come dut regular, is now neceſſary; let; 
thoſe pods that ſeem. inclinable to open on one fide, be 
helped by cutting them deeper on the fide oppoſite ; 
this will give room for the more regular expanſion of 
the flower, in which a great part of its beauty conſiſts. 
The flowers ſhould be defended from rains and the. 
violence of the ſun, whereby they will continue lon-;, 
ger in bloom; alſo, it is neceſſary to guard them from. 
arwigs, &c. theſe will deſtroy many. of the flowers 
t efore they attain their perfection, if they can have ac- 
ceſs to the plants; to preyent. which, thoſe, who are: 
P 6 Curious, 
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curious in carnations, erect a ſtage for the pots to ſtand 
upon; this conſiſts of a ſufficient number of upright 
poſts, about eighteen inches above the ground, with 
earthen pans, having a hollow m the middle, made 
purpoſely to go over the poſts down to the ground, 
which ſhould be well ſecured with clay, to prevent 
the inſets coming that way: on the tops of the poſts are 
faſtened croſs pieces, on which are ranged rails from 


one poſt to the other for the pots to ſtand on, the pans 


v 


5 round the poſts being kept conſtantly filled with water, 
- 


prevents all vermin, except thoſe of the winged kind, 
from approaching the flowers. A temporary ftage 
may alſo be thus conſtructed; provide a ſufficient num- 
ber of carthen or leaden pans, let theſe be placed at 
convenient diſtances ; then place in the middle of 
each a carnation flower pot turned upſide down on 
'» thele pots, boards may be ranged, and the plants pla- 
ced thereon, after which the pans ſhould be kept filled 
with water. But to preſerve the beauty 'of the carna- 
tions as as pofhble, let a defence from ſun and 
rain be erected over the ſtage ; this is done by placing 


bY — 
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protect them from wet and ſun, and that they may be 
© conveniently ſeen. When the plants are in bloom, 
. this roof may be covered either with canvas or oiled 
per, but where ſuch roof is wanting, the flowers 
muſt be ſhaded with canvas or paper caps, made to 
ide on the tops of the flower fticks, whereby the flow- 
ers will be protected: obſerve to give refreſhings of 
water to the roots, and let it be often and moderate. 
The floriſts divide the carnations into four claſſes, the 
firſt they call flakes, theſe are of two colours only, 
and their ſtripes are large, going quite through the pe- 
tals ; the ſecond are called bizzars, theſe have flow- 
ers ſtriped or variegated with three or four different co- 
lours in irregular ſtripes; the third are called piquet- 
tes, theſe flowers have always a white ground, and 
are ſpotted with ſcarlet, red, purple, or other oy 
R. the 


poſts at five or fix feet aſunder, to ſupport a roof of a 
proper height from the flowers, in ſuch manner as to 
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the fourth are called painted ladies, theſe have their 
petals of a red or purple colour on the upper fide, and 
are white underneath, of each of theſe claſſes are nu- 
merous varieties which are obtained every year from 
ſeeds. Thoſe flowers which are intended to be faved 
for ſeed, ſhould now be marked; in the choice of 
which, let the flowers be large, with lively colours, 
and firm broad petals, with a true ſhape or roundneſs 
of their extremities without indentures, and the ſtalk. 
thick, firm, and well jointed ; let all ſecondary flow- 
ers be taken off, reſerving only the principal ones for 
ſeed ; theſe ſhould be expoſed to the ſun, but guarded 
from wet. The feedling carnations of laſt year will 
now be in bloom, theſe ſhould be examined with pro- l 
3 attention; for out of the whole, there will no doubt 18 
ſome new and very good flowers; theſe ſhould be 1 
layed down for an inereaſe as ſoon as the flowers ap- 19 
pear worthy of notice; this is a ſure method of propa- 19% 
gating the defired forts, for the layers that are layed 1 
this year will flower next ſummer, and produce the 4 
ſame bloſſoms in every ſhape and character as the mo- 
ther plant; but it is not ſo with thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, | 9 
for if the ſeeds of the fineſt carnations are ſown, there 12 
will ariſe from ſuch ſowing many ſingle flowers, and i 
thoſe which are double are fo differently marked, that 
perhaps not one of them is like the original, nor any | 
that can be reckoned very good flowers; and on the | 
contrary there will ſometimes come many new and | 
valuable flowers from feed ; therefore to obtain new | 
varieties, the ſeeds ſhould be ſaved from ſome of the ; 
fineſt flowers, and ſown at the proper ſeaſon, which is 
April. The carnation and pink ſeedlings,” which were | 
planted out laſt month, ſhould have the earth ſtirred | ] 
between them to deſtroy the weeds, and if the wea- 1 
| 


ther proves hot and dry, let them have frequent re- 
freſhings of water. 


- Double facet Williams, Ec. 
The layers of double ſweet Williams and pinks that 


Were 


A, 


were layed laſt month, will now be fit to take off; theſe 
are to be managed in the ſame manner as the carna- 
tion layers; thoſe which are not layed ſhould be no 
longer neglected. 


Tranſplant Perennials, &c. 

The perennial and biennial flower plants. that were 
fown late in the ſpring, will now require tranſplant- 
ing; of theſe are wall flowers, ſtocks, ſweet Williams, 
pinks, columbines, Canterbury and pyramidal cam- 
panulas, Greek valerian, tree primroſe, ſcarlet lychnis, 
roſe campions, French honey-ſuckles, holly-hocks, 
&c. theſe ſhould be removed out of the ſeed bed into 
beds well dug up, about three feet and a half wide; tet 
the plants be put out in rows, about fix inches aſunder 
each way, planting each ſort ſeparate ; let them be im- 
 mediately watered, which ſhould. be occaſionally. re- 
peated till the plants have got freſh root ; here they 
may remain till autumn, when they may be tranſplanted 
where they are intended to flower. 


Propagate double Scarlet Lychnis, Cc. 
Plant cuttings of double ſcarlet lychnis, double rock- 
ets, &c. obſerve to let each cutting have four joints, 
lant them in a ſhady border, and cover them with a 
bel glaſs, whereby they will more readily take root. 


Tranſplant Annuals. 
The remaining annuals which were left in the nur- 
fery bed laſt month, ſhould now be planted into the 
laces where they are intended to flower ; let them be 
immediately watered after planting, and thoſe which 
have long ſtems muſt be ſupported with ſticks. 


Tender Annuals. | | 
In this month the pots of cock's-combs, tricolors, 
double balſams, globes, double ſtramoniums, marty- 
nias, and other tender annuals which have been kept 
vnder glaſſes till now, may be removed into the open 
a | alc ;, 
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ir ; let all decayed leaves be taken off, and let the tops 
of the pots be refreſhed with ſome new earth; then let 
each plant be well fecured by being tied to ſticks, to 
prevent their being damaged by the wind; place the 
pots in a fituation where the plants can be defended 
from the winds, and let them have frequent refreſh- 
ings of water, particularly in dry hot weather. ; 


Take up Bulbs, &c. 


The bulbous roots of different kinds of flowers which 
are pait blowing, and the leaves decayed, ſhould now 
be taken up, that the off-ſets may be ſeparated from the 

principal roots; of theſe kinds are red lillies, marta- 
gons, ornithogalums, crown imperials, fritillarias, 
bulbous Iris, with divers other forts. 'Take the op- 
portunity of dry weather for this work ; thoſe that are 
immediately to be planted again, ſhould have a freh 
foil to blow them ſtrong ; but thoſe which are to be 
kept out of the ground till autumn muſt be cleaned, 
ſpread on a mat, and often turned till they are hard- 
enced : the off · ſets ſhould be planted by themſelves in- a 
nurſery bed, there to remain a year or two to gain 
ſtrength, afterwards they may be planted where they are 
intended to blow. 


Tranſplant ſeedling Bulbs, &c. 


Thoſe ſeedling bulbs, &c. which have remained 
two years in the pots. or boxes where they were ſown, 
may now be tranſplanted. Prepare a bed in a dry ſpot 
where the earth is light, about three feet wide; then 
take up the roots, and immediately plant them into 
the beds prepared for their reception : let them be ſet 
in rows * four inches afunder, and three inches 
diſtance from each other in the rows. The moſt rea- 
dy method will be to draw neat drills with a ſmall hoe, 
making them about two inches deep; place the roots 
in the drills at the diſtance above directed, and draw 
the earth over them, covering them about two inches. 

be next ſummer when. the leaves are juſt * 
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the roots are to be removed again, and muſt then be 


fet four inches each way apart; thus theſe ſeedlings are 
to be treated every ſummer, till they are brought to 3 


ſtate of perfect flowering, obſerving at each removal to 
allow more and more room: when they are brought to 
-a condition of flowering,. they are then to be managed 
as the other old roots. But it will be ſeveral years be. 
fore ſome kinds of roots arrive to that flate, particularly 
tulips, which never begin to ſhew a flower till the ſixth 
or ſeventh year; but the advantage of raiſing this rout 


in particular from ſeed, is, that when the ſeedlings arc 


raiſed to a flowering Rate, and begin to break into 
{tripes or variegations, there will every year appear a- 
mong them many new flowers; this is the advantage of 
raiſing them from ſeed : and likewiſe among the new 
flowers there will ſametimes be ſome that greatly cx: 
cel by the luſtre of colour and regularity of {tripes. 


Inoctilate Roſes, Jaſiines, Oe. 

This month is che proper ſeaſon ſor inoculating 
roſes, jaſmines, and other curious flowering ſhrubs 
and trees; for the method of doing it, ſee the work df 
the nurſery for this: month. 


Clip Hedges, Box Edgingt, Cc. 

Thoſe hedges: which were not clipped in laſt month, 
mould be done in this; obſerve in doing this work 
that the hedges are cut ſmooth and even, for leaving 
them in bumps or hollows is very offenſive to the eye. 
Thoſe box edgings which are grown rude, fhould nov 
be reduced into order by the ſhears. Make choice of 
moiſt weather for this work, for when box is cut in hot 
and dry weather, it aſſumes a ruſty appearance, an is 
ſome time beſore it comes to its common verdure. 
Thrift or daiſy edgings, which are got too wide, ſhould 
alſo be reduced into more narrow bounds. 


Trim Shrubs, Cc. 


The flowering ſnrubs and evergreens ſnould te 
looke 


the 
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looked over; all ſtrong rambling ſhoots that advance 
ſar beyond the reſt, or interfere with the neighbouring 
plants, ſhould be reduced within bounds, ſo that each 
plant may be ſeen diſtinctly with regular heads. 


Support Plants. 


Thoſe flower plants that require ſupport, ſhould have 
proper ſized ſticks placed to them, to which they ſhould 
be tied; this ſhould be done before the wind has too 
much power over the ſtems, leſt they be broken down 
by its violence. Let the plants be faſtened to the ſticks 
in different places by a neat tying, and let every 
ſtake be of a fit height to the plant it is intended to 


ſupport. 
Cut down decayed Flower Stems, © &c. 


Thoſe perenmial flowering plants which are out of 
bloom ſhould have their ſtems cut down, which with 
the ſticks ſhould be taken away; at the ſame time clear 
away all decayed leaves from the root; but annual 
plants that are paſt flowering ſhould be intirely taken 
up, and others planted in their room to continue the 
ſucceſſion. The flowers which are now in full bloom 
ſhould be attended to, thoſe which are not intended for 
ſeed muſt be managed for beauty; too many flowers 
ſhould never be ſuffered to blow at a time upon one 
plant, nor any to ſtand longer than they ate in full 
beauty; cutting off thoſe flowers which begin to fade, 
will give the plant a tendency to ſend out more ſide 
branches, and this will be promoted by not ſuffering 
too many bloſſoms to open upon it at one time; fre- 
quent waterings will encreafe the number of flowers, 
and they will continue in beauty a long time, inſtead of 
appearing in one great cluſter and exhauſting the 
root. 


Flowers for Seeds. 
Where the ſeeds of flowers are intended to be ſaved, 
the plants ſhould be marked for that purpoſe, and af- 


ter 
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ter ſome good flowers are blown, the buds of others 
are to be taken off, that the whole nouriſhment may 
be directed to the ripening the ſeeds, for the ſeeds of 
. thoſe flowers which blow firſt, are always ſtrongeſt, 
and when too many are ſuffered to ripen on one plant, 
all will be indifferent ; but if any of theſe reſerved 
flowers are not perfectly fine in their kind, ſuch muſt 
be taken off, and only as many more ſuffered to open 
as will ſupply their places; all others muſt be taken off 
as they offer themſelves in the bud, by this means the 
2. of the feeds will be attained. 


Gathering flower Seeds. 


Look frequently over thoſe plants which ſtand for 
feed, an as the heads or pods harden, cut them off, 


and lay them on a papered thelf to dry ; it is common. 


to take off the head of the plant at once, when there 
are many pods upon it; but in this caſe the ſeeds in 
thoſe which flowered laſt will not be ripened, and pro- 
bably thoſe in the pods following the firſt flowers will 
be loſt, which are the beſt : it is from ſuch injudicious 
faving of ſeeds that ſo many bad plants ariſe ; but by 
athering them as they ripen, none but good ſeeds will 
be obtained; when the pods of ſeeds are gathered, a 
diſtinction ſhould-be made between ſuch as are to be 
- ſown the ſucceeding autumn, and thoſe which are t6 be 
kept till ſpring, the former having lain a fufficient 
time to be well dried, muſt be ſeparated from their 
huſks or pods, and ſpread ſeparate and naked ; but 
thoſe which are to be preſerved through winter are beſt 
kept in their - pods ; theſe muſt be thoroughly dried, 
but in a gentle manner. If they are laid in 1 ſun, 
the principle of vegetation will be much weakened or 
deſtroyed, and if they are put up damp, they will 
row mouldy and that way be ſpoiled ; therefore let 
them be ſpread in their pods on ſhelves in a dry aizy 
room, here they may lay a fortnight or three weeks 
to harden, obſerving frequently to turn them ; they 
will thus acquire that hardneſs which will * 
m. 
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them from ſlight accidents of damps. Every week as 
ſceds ripen lay them upon the ſhelt to dry, and as one 
parcel of a kind dries, let it be tied up ſeparately in 
bags, and labelled with the name of the ſort ; by thus 
regularly drying and hardening the ſeeds as they be- 
come fit, the ſorts will be good in their kind, and the 
certainty of their growing may be aſſured. 


Graſs Walks, &c. 


Continue to mow the graſs walks and lawns once a 
week, and in moiſt weather let it be well rolled with a 
heavy roller ; this not only renders the ſurface ſmooth 
and even, but the mowing can be eaſier and more e 
peditiouſly performed. 


Gravel IWalks. 


The gravel walks ſhould be conſtantly kept rolled, 
nor ſhould any weeds be ſuffered to grow on them; 
let theſe be picked out at their firſt appearance, for if 
ſuffered to remain but # ſmall time at this ſeaſon, they 
will ſoon perfect their ſeeds, whereby the walks will 
be ſo ſtocked with weeds, as to cauſe much labour to 
extirpate them ; alſo any leaves or litter which may be 
blown on the walks ſhould be ſwept up, that the whole 
may have a neat appearance. 


Deftroy Weeds. 


The clumps and quarters of ſhrubs ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept clear from _weeds or litter ; if any youn 
weeds ariſe, Jet them be hoed up in dry weather, — 
let the ground between the plants be neatly raked 
over. The borders require the ſame attention; theſe 
ſhould frequently be ſtirred with the hoe and raked 
over, which will not only give them a neat appearance, 
but will greatly aſſiſt the flower plants in their growth, 
by giving free admittance to rains, dews, &c. 
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NURSERY GARDE N. 
Work to be done therein. 


Tranſplant Evergreens. 


N this month, if the weather proves moiſt, ever- 
greens of different ſorts may ſafely be tranſplanted ; 
theſe ſeldom fail to thrive if due attention is given in 
planting. Open a hole of a proper ſize for each plant, 
and break the earth well at the bottom ; let the trees 


de taken up with a ball of earth to its root; trim the 


extreme fibres, and place it upright in the hole, then put 
ſome light earth on the roots, and immediately pour ſome 
water thereon ; then fill in the reſt of the earth, and 
well cloſe it about the ſtem over the roots; after this, 
let the waterings be repeated frequently, but with mo- 
deration. If the weather proves hot and dry in this 
month, the removal of evergreens is. better to be de- 
ferred till the next. 


Seedling Firs, &c. 


Where ſeedling firs or pines ſtand too thick in the 
ſeed bed, they may now be thinned and tranfplanted. 
Prepare beds about three feet wide, let them be well 
dug, the lumps broken, and the ſurface raked ſmooth ; 
let the plants be carefully taken up, obſerving to 
thin them regularly, and immediatety plant them out 
at about three inches aſunder ; which done, let them 
have a gentle watering, then erect hoops over the beds, 
and ſhade the plants every day when the ſun ſhines, 
until they have taken good root; alſo protect them 
from heavy rains; in ay weather the watering ſhould 
frequently be repeated, but always very moderate : by 
thus properly ſhading and watering theſe young plants 
they will ſoon get a freſh root, and be ſtrong enough 
by autumn to reſiſt the cold of the enſuing winter. 


Weed and water the young ſeedlings which were 


planted out the laſt month, let them be ſhaded in the 
| middle 
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middle of the day, and ſtir the mould frequently be- 
tween them; this will prevent the growth of weeds, 
and make it fit for receiving the dews, rains, &c. 


Trim Evergreens, &c. 

Where there are ſhoots too near the bottoms of thoſe 
trees intended for forming good heads, they muſt be 
taken off; alſo thoſe ſhoots which puſh out-in wrong 
places, thoſe which grow. long and ſtraggling beyond 
the reſt, ſhould either be cut off cloſe, or ſhortened 
into proper bounds, 


Care of ſeedling Stocks, 


The young ſeedling ſtocks intended for budding or 
grafting which were ſown in the ſpring, ſhould have 
the weeds conſtantly kept clear from them, and in 
very dry weather ſhould be ſupplied with water, which 
will greatly promote their growth. 


Cuttings of Exotics, 


Propagate exotics by cuttings; the hardier kinds, or 


ſuch as are natives of the more northern parts of Ame- 
rica, may be railed in a bed of good mould. Make 
choice of a fpot well defended from cold winds, mark 
ont a bed about three feet and a half wide, let it be 
well dug, and the ſurface made even ; then take oft 
the cuttings to about the length of eight or ten inches; 
cut the bottom of each juſt below a knot or joint, 
and make a flit about an inch upwards; plant the 
cuttings about four inches aſunder, and two thirds of 
their — in the ground; give them ſome water, 
and keep the plants ſhaded every day from the ſun: 
theſe will be rooted by Michaelmas, when they thould 
be carefully taken up, and planted ſingly in the pots, 
Thoſe kinds which are more ſtubborn in taking root 
by this method, or are rather tender, may be aſſiſted 
in their growth by means of a moderate hot-bed ; on 
this lay a body of mould to the depth of ten inches, 


which, 


— 
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. which, when become warm, the cuttings may be ! þ; 


planted therein in the manner as before directed. t 
fo 
Layers. 0 


The layers which were put into the ground laſt MW of 
month, will require ſome attendance ; ſee that they 1h 
keep ſecurely in their places: if the weather is hot and MW pe 
dry, repeat the waterings ; if any of the mould is waſh- ac 


ed away, more muſt put in its place; and care w 
ſhould be taken not to diſturb that which lies about the ar 
branches. | fr 
| | be 

Inoculation or Budding. ſu 


This month is the principal ſeaſon for inoculating or m 
budding all kinds of fruit trees, &c. this operation is lu 
particularly practiced on all ſorts of ſtone fruit trees, M B. 
as nectarines, peaches, apricots, plumbs, and cher- th 
ries ; as alſo upon curious trees and ſhrubs, and indeed at 
this is preferable to any method of grafting for moit er 
ſorts of fruits: but previous to the work the proper th 
ſtocks ſhould be choſen ; apricots, peaches, and necta- t 

tines, ſucceed upon plumb ſtocks raiſed from the fo 
ſtones; theſe ſtocks are fit to receive the buds when dc 

| they are in their third years growth. Stocks are V' 
{ alſo raiſed from ſuckers which ariſe from the roots of all 

| plumb trees; plumbs are budded on plumb ſtocks; th 
cherries on ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of the wild be 
forts; pears ſucceed beſt when budded upon quince in 
or pear ſtocks, raiſed by ſowing the kernels ; the quince WM 

* ſtocks are obtained from cuttings, layers, ot ſuckers ; tu 
theſe are proper for wall or eſpalier pears to be budded IM th 
upon. In performing the work of budding, regard ſo 
muſt be had whether the tree is intended for a dwarf th 
or a ſtandard, and muſt be accordingly done lower let 
or higher in the ſtock ; thoſe deſigned for wall or eſpa- ¶ Jec 
her, the budding muſt be performed within fix or ſe- 
ven inches of the ground; by this means the lower be 
94 of the wall, or eſpalier, will be furniſhed with 
ring wood, which ſhould always be attended to: che 


* but 
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but for ſtandard trees, the budding muſt be performed 
the height of four to ſix feet from the ground; there- 
fore ſtocks of a proper ſize and height ſhould be choſen 
for this intention, the method of performing the work 
of inoculation or budding is as follows : firſt, provide a 
ſharp penknife with a flat ivory haft, quite thin and ta- 
per at the end; this is to raiſe the bark of the ſtock to 
admit the bud; alſo provide ſome ſound baſs mat, 
which ſhould be ſoaked in water to increaſe its ſtrength 
and render it more pliable ; then take off the cuttings 
from the trees intended to be propagated ; theſe ſhould 
be of the preſent ſummer's growth, and choſen from 
ſuch trees as are in perfect health, obſerving not to 
make choice of weak ſhoots, nor thoſe which are very 
luxuriant ; thoſe of the midling ſize are to be preferred. 
Being thus prepared, proceed to perform the work in 
the owing manner: chuſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock 
at the intended height, then with the knife make a 
croſs cut juſt through the bark of the ſtack, and from 
the middle of that cut make a flit downwards about 
two inches in length, ſo that both cuts may be in the 
form of a T; but care muſt be taken not to cut too 
deep through the rind, leſt the wood of the ſtock is 
wounded ; then take one of the cuttings, and cut off 
all the leaves from it, reſerving only their ſtalks: 
then towards the lower end of the cutting, cut off the 
bud with ſome of the wood with it, about two inches 
in length; and immediately flip off the wood remaind- 
ing to the bud ; this is done by holding the bud be- 
tween the finger and thumb, and placing the point of 
the knife between the wood and bark at one end, and 
ſo pull off the woody part, which will readily part from 
the bark ; then obſerve whether the eye cf the bud be 
left to it or not ; if a hole is left, the bud is to be re- 
jected, and another choſen ; but if no hole appears, 
the bud is fit for the purpoſe, and ſhould immediately 
be inſerted into the ſtock, obſerving gently to raiſe the 
bark of the ſtock with the flat haft of the knife clear from 
the wood, by which the bud can more readily be ad- 

| mitted 3 
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mitted; then put in the bud by gently thruſting it 
down between the bark and wood of the ſtock, placing 
it as ſmooth and even as poſſible, and cutting off ſo 
much of the rind belonging to the bud, that may be 
too long for the {lit made in the ſtock: having thus ex- 
#Ctly fitted the bud to the ſtock, let the part be imme— 
diately bound cloſely round with a ſtring of baſs mat, 
beginning a little below the under part of the ſlit, and 
. upwards to the top, taking care not to 
bind over the eye of the bud, which ſhould be leſt 
open. When the buds have been put in about three 
weeks or a month, they ſhould be examined; thot 
which bavr taken, and are united to the ſtock, will ap- 
pear freſh and plump; but ſuch as have not ſucceeded, 
will appear black and decayed ; therefore at this time the 
bandage ſhould be looſened of thoſe which have taken, 
to give free courſe to the ſap, and prevent the buds 
being pinched and injured thereby; after which, no- 
thing more is required, till March, when the ſtocks 
ſhould be headed down. If any of the buds of particu- 
lar kinds of trees will not readily part from the wood 
which is cut off with them, the operation muſt be de- 
ferred till they are in a more proper ſtate for the 
work. Roſes, jaſmines, with divers other kinds of 
fhrubs and trees, may be propagated at this ſeaſon by 
the operation of budding. The time of inoculation is 
from the middle of June, to the middle of Auguſt; 
the general rule is, when it is obſerved, the bus 
formed at the extremity of the ſame years ſhoot, it is a 
ſign of their having finiſhed their ſpring growth, and 
are therefore ina condition for the work ; the firſt fort 
commonly inoculated is the apricot, and the laſt the 
orange tree; in doing this work, always make choice 
of an evening or cloudy weather, for if it be done in 
the middle of the day when the weather is hot, the 
ſhoots will perſpire ſo faſt, as to leave the buds deſti- 
tute of moiſture. Thoſe trees that were budded laſt 
year ſhould be looked over ; let all ſhoots which grow 
from the ſtock be diſplaced, leaving only that which 
proceeds 
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proceeds from the place of inoculation. Thoſe trees 
which were grafted in the ſpring ſhould have the ſame 
attention given them, by rubbing off all ſhoots except 
thoſe which proceed from the graft ; theſe, if vigorous, 
ſhould be ſecured by ſtakes to prevent their being bro- 
ken by the wind. 


Weeding and Watering. 


Take every opportunity of dry weather to deſtroy the 
weeds in every part of the nurſery, if they appear be- 
tween the rows of tranſplanted trees, the moſt ready 
and expeditious method of deſtroying them is with a 
ſharp hoe; the beds of ſeedling plants ſhould particu- 
larly be kept from weeds, for if theſe are ſuffered to 
over-run the plants, there is not only more trouble to 
get. them out, but they injure the plants ſo much, as 
not to be recovered during the courſe of the year. 
Beds of young plants ſhould in dry weather be fre- 
quently refreſhed with water; new planted ſhrubs 
and trees depend upon the ſuperficial part of the mould 
for nouriſhment ; therefore unleſs that part be kept in 
a due temperature of moiſture by waterings, when na- 
ture witholds her ſhowers, the new ſhot fibres from 
the roots will be burnt up, or at leaſt greatly damaged. 


GREEN-HOUSE. 


Shift ſeedling Plants. 


HE young green-houſe plants which were raiſed 
"4 from ſeeds in the ſpring, will by this time re- 
quire to be ſhifted into larger pots. Let ſome good 
rich earth be prepared in readineſs, cover the bottoms 
of the new pots with a ſufficient depth of mdald, then 
turn the young plants out of their former pots, reſerv- 
ing the ball of earth 14 and carefully place them 


um 
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in pots a ſize larger; let the mould be filled in 
round the roots; let all decayed or damaged leaves be 
taken off, and ſet the pots in a ſhady and well ſhet- 
tered place, where they ſhould have moderate water. 
ings ; here they muſt continue till the plants are per. 
fectly rooted, and have recovered the check from the re. 
moval ; they muſt then be brought into the place where 
the other green-houſeplants are ſet during the ſummer, 
and frequently watered. 


Layers, 


Several kinds of green-houſe plants may now be in. 
creaſed, by laying the young ſhoots of the preſent 
years growth; by this method myrtles, ſeveral ſorts q 
jaſmines, paſſion flowers, double pomegranates, and 


ſuch like ſnrubs may be propagated. 


Cuttings. 

Divers ſorts may now be raiſed from cuttings, ſuch 
as myrtles, geraniums, African ſage, ciſtus, heliotro- 
piums, &c. but the ſooner it is done the better; the 
cuttings of theſe may be planted in a border of light 
rich earth, which ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun til 
the plants have taken root. In making choice of theſe 
cuttings, let them be of the preſent ſummer's growth, 
and from ſuch plants as are in perſect health, chuſe 
thoſe which are ſtrong, and of fix or ſeven inches in 
length. Before theſe cuttings are planted, the leaves 
ſhould be ſtripped about_two thirds of their length, 
which is the depth they ſhould be planted. If there 
are bell glaſſes ro ſpare, let them be placed over the 
. Cuttings, which will greatly promote their ſtriking 
root, A Might bot-bed' covered with a frame and 
glaſſes, will alſo much facilitate the rooting of thel: 


"exotics. Where ſuch convenjency is, the cuttings 
may be planted” into pots of mould, and plunged in 
. "rotten tan or dry earth on the bed; Tet the plants have 
now and then a gentle watering given them, and ſhade 
che glaſſes with mats when the ſun ſhines, obſerving 


to 
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to give them ſome air; here they may remain till the 
general removal of the green-houſe plants, when they 
may be placed with them during the winter, and in 
the ſpring following may be planted ſingly into pots of 
a proper ſize. 


Propagate ſucculent Plants. 

Take off cuttings from the euphorbias, Indian figs, 
torch thiſtles, and other ſucculent plants for an in- 
creaſe ; let theſe be laid in a room till the cut part is 
dried and thoroughly healed over; this will prevent 
their rotting when planted, to which the wounded 
part is very ſubject, if put in the ground immediately 
aſter it is taken off the mother plant. In this time of 
their lying to dry, a callous matter is thrown by na- 
ture over the wound, which enables that part to bear 
the moiſture afterwards without rotting ; when theſe 
cuttings have lain a proper time, and in a fit condition 
for planting, let ſome pots be filled with ſome light 
earth, mixed with ſome brick rubbiſh ; let the cuttings 
be planted therein, and plunged into a flight hot- bed 
coyered with dry earth or rotten tan ; here they may 
remain till they have got root, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the ſun in the middle of the day, and avoid giv- 
ing them water ; other kinds that are leſs ſucculent, as 
hcoides, &c. may be propagated in the ſame manner, 
but molt of the ſucculent kinds where there is a ſtove, 
may be ſtuck into the bark where they will readily 


take root, when they may be afterwards taken up, and 
planted into pots. . 


Orange and Lemon Trees, 


The orange and lemon trees ſhould again be looked 
over ; gather the flowers as they are produced, pro- 
vided a ſufficient number of young fruit are ſet on the 
trees; theſe ſhould be examined with attention; where 
the fruit are produced too cloſe to each other, let the 
worſt ſituated be taken off, obſerving to thin them re- 
gular, and at ſuch diſtances from each other, in pro- 


Q 2 portion 
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portion to the ſtrength of the tree; wherever a fruit is 
upon a weak ſhoot let it be taken off, reſerving only 
thoſe that are on ſtrong vigorous branches, ſuch as are 
capable of ſipporting the fruit to its proper ſize and 
maturity ; for the excellence of theſe fruits is their ob- 
taining a due growth, and this they cannot do in our 
climate, if they are produced on weak parts of the tree, 
or if in the very beſt parts when they croud one ano- 
ther ; for there 1s more _ in a dozen well grown 

undred that have ſtarved 
each other ; beſides, their being diſperſed at proper 
diſtances, the fruit will appear to advantage, for their 
golden colour is never ſo well ſeen, as when in proper 
contraſt with the full and 'fine green leaves. In dry 
weather theſe trees ſhould be well ſupplied with water, 
at leaſt twice a week; for if this is neglected it will 
occaſion many of the fruit to fall off to the great diſap- 
pointment of the crop. 


Inoculate Orange and Lemon Trees. 


Thoſe orange and lemon ſtocks which were raiſcd 
from kernels and are of a fit ſize to receive the bud, 
may now be inoculated : firſt, examine the buds of 
thoſe trees intended to be propagated ; theſe, if they 
readily part from the wood, are in a fit condition for 
the work ; alſo try the ſtocks; if the bark freely ſepa- 
rates from the wood, let the operation be done, the 
method is in every reſpect the fame as directed in 
work of the Nurſery. When the ſtocks are budded, 
Jet them be placed in the Green-houſe, turning 
their buds from the ſun, but Jetting them have 
plenty of free air in warm weather, and refreſhing 
them often with water; or they may be plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, and ſcreened from the 
noon ſun; this will much facilitate the taking of 
the buds. In the choice of cuttings obſerve to take 
thoſe that are round, of the preſent ſummer's growth; 
but where ſuch cannot be obtained, ſome of the _ 
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eſt of two years old ſhoots may be choſen, the buds of 
which will take very well. 

When the ſtocks have been budded about three 
weeks or a month, let the buds be examined, and the 
bandages looſened ; thoſe ſtocks whoſe buds have miſ- 
carried, may then be inoculated again, as it will not 
be too late in the ſeaſon for this work ; thus by bud- 
ding them in this month, thoſe that fail can be rebud- 
ded in the next. 

Remove Stove Plants into the Green-houſe. 

If the leſs tender kinds of Stove plants were not re- 
moved into the Green-houſe laſt month, they may be 
placed therein in this; let the Green-houſe be well 
cleaned out for their reception; and let the plants be 
diſpoſed in a regular and agreeable manner; here they 
may remain during the ſummer, when they muſt give 
place to thoſe which are now in the open air; obſerve 
to keep them clean, and let them have proper refreſh- 
ings of water, and a good ſhare of air in hot weather. 


General Management of the Green-houſe Plants. 


The plants in general which are now abroad in the 
Pleaſure Garden, fhould be duly ſupplied with water ; 
ſome that are of a ſucculent nature require but little, 
others of a woody texture ſhould have it applied fre- 
quently, particularly thoſe in ſmall pots ; theſe will 
ſtand in need of often refreſhments of water ; the whole 
ſhould fguently be looked over, and thoſe that want 
water ſhould be immediately ſupplied therewith. If 
any weeds ariſe in the tubs or pots, jet them and all 
litter be cleared away. If any of the plants were not 
thifted into larger pots in the preceding months that 
required it, le: it be now done ; Jet the plant be remo- 
ved with its ball intire out of the pot, and let all the 
matted roots on the ſides of the ball be pared off, and 
the mould taken from the top; then put ſome freſh 
earth into the bottom of the larger pot ; place the plant 
upright therein, fill round the ſides with freſh mould, 

a 23 and 
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and give ſome water to ſettle it to the roots; let the 
plants thus ſhifted be removed into a well ſheltered 
and ſhady place; where they are to remain till they 
have ſtruck new roots. The other plants ſhould have 
the ſurface of the mould ſtirred over their roots, and 
a little freſh added ; this will be a great refreſhment to 
the plants, and add much to their growth and beauty, 
If any damaged or decayed leaves appear on the plants, 
let them be taken off, or any ſtraggling diſagreeable 
branches which advance beyond the reſt, let ſuch be 
reduced within proper bounds. 


en 


STOVE, or HOT-HOUSE. 


i Care of the tender Exotics. 


HE curious exotic plants which are kept in the 

[ Stove, ſhould in this month have plenty of air 
admitted every fine day ; and if the middle of the day 
proves very hot, it will be neceſſary to ſhade the plants 
for two or three hours from the too violent rays of the 
ſun. Water is another very neceſſary article with 
which the plants muſt duly be ſupplied ; thoſe of the 
woody kinds will require it often, but ſuch as are of a 
ſucculent nature may have it in a more gun man- 
ner. Let the leaves and young ſhoots of the plants be kept 
perfectly clean from duſt or inſects; thoſe that are 
much infeſted, ſhould be waſhed with water, in which 


tobacco ſtalks have been ſteeped, and now and then 


let the heads of the plants be watered ; this will waſh 
off the duſt, and give them a chearful appearance. It 
the heat of the bark bed is much decayed, let the plants 
be taken out, and the bark freſh ſtirred up; this will 
renew the heat, and occaſion the plants to grow with 


vigour. 8 
: Shift 
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Shift tender ſeedling Exotics. 


The ſeedling exotics which were raiſed on hot- beds 
in the ſpring, will now require larger pots ; let theſe 
be removed with the ball of carth intire, and carefully 

laced in the new pots; then let them be plunged in 
the bark-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them till 
they have taken freſh root. 

The ſenſitive and humble plants which were alſo rai- 
ſed from ſeeds, require the fame treatment ; theſe 
ſhould be kept conſtantly in the houſe, as they ill 
bear the open air, for the fingularity of theſe plants 1s 
to contract and drop their leaves on the lighteſt touch; 
but this property would be deſtroyed it they were 
expoſed to the open air. | 


Gather Seeds of Exotics. 


The ſeeds of exotic plants ſhould be gathered as - 
they ripen ; theſe ſhould be ſpread on a dry place to 
harden and dry, afterward they ſhould be carefully pre- 
ſerved in their pods or huſks, till the proper ſeaſon ar- 
rives for ſowing them. 


Management of the Pine Apple Plants. 


The large pine apple plants will at this time require 
particular care, the fruit will be ripening apace on 
them; thoſe whoſe fruit are turning yellow, ſhould 
have water given them but ſparingly, for too much 
would greatly debaſe the flavour of the fruit. But 
ſuch plants whoſe fruit are not arrived to their full 
ſize, ſhould frequently be refreſhed with water; this 
will cauſe the fruit to ſwell, and greatly promote their 
growth, as well as the ſuckers which ariſe from the 
bottoms of the plants. Every ſerene day air ſhould be 
admitted in rag: into the houſe ; this will much help 
to improve the flavour of the fruit, the ripeneſs of 
which, or when it is fit to be cut, is known by its be- 
ing turned in every part of a beautiful yellow, and 
emitting an agreeable perfume. The proper time of 
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the-day to cut theſe fruit, is in the morning before the 
ſun has heated the houſe, they ſhould then he laid by 
in a cool place till wanted at table. 


Suceſfion Pine Apple Plants. 


The ſucceſſion pine apple plants which were ſhifted 
in April, will, towards the latter end of this month 
require larger pots : let therefore ſome clean pots, and 
a quantity of freſh compoſt be got in readineſs ; then 
let the pots of plants be taken out of the bark bed and 
ſhifted. | 

In the firſt place put a piece of tile or ſhell over 
the hole in the bottom of each pot, that the moiſture 
; = readily drain off; then put in ſome of the com- 
| Poſt to the depth of three or four inches; take 
out the plant from its preſent pot, reſerving the ball 
intire ; place it immediately into the larger pot, and 
fill up the vacancy round the roots with freſh earth, 
leaving the rim of the pot ſomewhat above the ſurface 
of the mould, to retain the water given to the plants. 
The whole being thus ſhifted, let them be immedi- 
ately plunged into the bark-bed, and let them have a 
gentle watering ; but while the plants are thus ſhiſt- 
ing, the bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred up, and if the heat 
is much declined, let ſome freſh bark be added, which 
ſhould be well mixed with the old ; this will give an 
additional heat, and be ſufficient for the plants for two 
months. Obſerve to place the pots of plants regularly 
in lines and alternately, minding to let the talleſt be in 
the back, and the loweſt in the front part of the bark- 
bed ; by this diſpoſition each plant will have an equal 
ſhare of ſun-ſhine. 


Propagation of Pine Apple Plants. 

The pine apple plants are propagated both by the 
ſuckers which ariſe from the lower part of the fruiting 
plants, or the crown which grows on the top of the 
fruit. 


Soon aſter the fruit is ripe, the ſuckers will be mo 
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fit condition to be taken off from the mother plant; 
this is known by their baſes being of a brown complec- 
tion, and little protuberances offering to burſt through 
the ſkin; theſe form the future roots, the ſuckers 
which have this appearance may ſafely be taken off, 
and laid in the houſe a few days to heal the-ſeparated 
part ; but ſuch ſuckers as are not ſufficiently ripened, 
ſhould remain ſome time longer before they are taken 
off, obſerving to clear away all the old leaves of the pa- 
rent plant to give room for the growth and ripening of 
the ſuckers. When the ſuckers are taken off, ſtrip off 
a few of the ſmall leaves about the rooting part, and 
which being ſufficiently healed, the plants will be 
fit for potting : while the plants are thus hardening, let 
a moderate hot-bed be prepared of a convenient length, 
which ſhould be covered with frames and glaſſes ; let 


this bed be covered about fix or ſeven inches deep with 


dry rotten tan; the bed being thus ready, and of a 
moderate heat, proceed to plant the ſuckers ; provide 
ſome {mall pots, and fill them with ſome good com- 
poſt, taking care that there be a piece of tyle or oyſ- 
ter-ſhell over the hole at the bottom of each pot, that 
the earth may lay hollow, and the water paſs off freely, 
for without this precaution the plants will be in danger 
of rotting ; then let one ſucker be planted in each pot, 
preſſing the mould cloſely to their baſes, obſerving not 
to plant them too deep; then let the pots be plunged in 
the tan on the bed up to their rims, and put on the 
glaſſes, obſerving to raile the glaſſes every day to let 
out the ſteam and admit air ; Jet the plants have a gen- 
tle watering, and if the weather be very hot, ſhade 
them in the heat of the day till they are firmly rooted. 
The ſame management is required with the crowns; 
obſerve when the crowns are to be ſeparated from the 
fruit, they ſhould be taken off with a gentle twiſt, for 
when they are cut off they ſeldom heal; theſe require 
longer time to heal and harden than the ſuckers be- 
fore they are planted. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein. 


Onions. 


F the ſowing of onions was omitted laſt month, let 
it be done in the beginning of this. Dig up a well 
ſheltered piece of ground for this pu poſe, and divide 
it into beds of three feet and a half wide ; let the ſeeds 
be ſown 1 and even, and let them be carefully 
raked in. Ibe plants ariſing from this ſowing are in- 
tended for ſpring uſe ; but in caſe theſe ſhould be cut 
off by the ſeverity of the ſucceeding winter, let ſome 
Welch onions be alſo ſown for fabſtitutes to thoſe 
which may be deſtroyed, for theſe are ſo hardy that 
no winter weather will damage them ; although their 
leaves die down to the ground in winter, the roots are 
ſound, and ſend forth new leaves in the ſpring, there- 
fore it is very proper to ſow a few of them. 

Examine the onions which were ſown in the ſpring, 
the leaves are now withering ; when they are much 
decayed, the roots ſhould be taken up: this ſhould be 
done in dry weather. When the reots are collected 
together, let them be ſpread on a clean piece of ground 
to dry and harden, or on hurdles, &c. as directed in 
the former month ; after which they muſt be houſed, 
and reſerved for winter uſe. 


Garlic 


— 
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Garlic and Shallots. 


Garlic and ſhallots ſhould alſo be taken up when the 
roots are got to their full ſize, and the leaves decayed. 
Theſe ſhould likewiſe be ſpread and well dried and 
hardened before they are put by for uſe. 


Spinach. 


In the beginning of this month prepare a piece of 
ground for a full crop of winter ſpinach ; the prickly 
ſeeded kind is the moſt proper ſort to ſow at this ſea- 
ſon, being much hardier, and more capable of with- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of winter than any other fort. 
Make choice of a favourable ſituation for theſe feeds, 
a dry ſpot is to be preferred; let this be well dug up, 
and ſow the ſeeds thereon pretty thick; then lightly 
tread it in, and rake the ground ſmoothly over. 

The ſpinach which was ſown laſt month will in this 
be fit to hoe out ; let it be done in dry weather, cut-' 
ung vp all weeds, and thinning out the 2 regu- 
larly at the diſtance of about four inches aſunder; this 
will give them room to grow and ſpread themſelves, 
whereby a full crop will be obtained. 


Turneps. 


Turnep ſeeds may be ſown any time before the laſt 
week of this month for the lateſt crop ; let the ground 
be well dug, and fow the ſeeds moderately thin, as 
directed laſt month. Thoſe turneps which are now 
up, and of a fit ſize for hoeing, ſhould now be thin- 
ned. This work ſhould be done before the plants are 
advanced ſo high as to draw up each other, for when 
they are ſingled out at that ſize the roots cannot ſup- 
port the tops, and it will be ſome time before they can 
recover their upright poſition, beſides the work can- 
not be done with expedition and regularity, Let the 
d ſtance of the plants from each other be about ſeven or 
eight inches, it they are of the Dutch kind ; but the 
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field turneps require a much greater ſpace between each 
other. | 


Sew Cabbage Seeds, &&c. 


So the ſeeds of the early Yorkſhire, Batterſea, or 
ſugar loaf cabbages ; the ſecond week in this month is 
the proper ſeaſon : the plants ariſing from this ſowing 
are intended for the ſervice of the enſuing ſummer. 
The ſame kinds may alſo be ſown at the beginning of 
the month to be drawn in the ſpring for coleworts, 
12 if none were ſown in the former month. 

an open ſpot of rich ground be dug up, and di- 
vided into beds three feet and a half wide; let the ſeeds 
be ſown thereon moderately thick, and raked in with a 
light and even hand. A few Savoy ſeeds may alſo be 
ſown at the ſame time, theſe will be fit to cut juſt after 
the firſt crop of early cabbages. 

Thoſe cabbage plants which are up from the ſowing 
of laſt month ſhould be examined in this; if any of 
them ſtand too thick let them be thinned regularly, 
and planted out in freſh beds at the diſtance of five or 
fix inches aſunder. This will give room for thoſe that 
are left in the ſeed-bed to grow ſtrong, which ſhould 
be kept from being over-run with weeds. 

Tranſplant Savoys in an open ſpot for a ſpring crop ; 
let their diſtance be about eighteen inches aſunder each 


way ; if the weather proves dry, let them be watered 
till they have got freſh root. 


Brocoli. 


Plant out another piece of brocoli to ſucceed thoſe 
put out laſt month; make choice of an open ſpot of 
good ground, and place the plants in lines at the diſtance 
of two feet and a half, or three feet aſunder each way, 
and give each a little water. Thoſe brocoli plants 
which have been planted out ſome time, and are now 
growing apace, ſhould, in dry weather, have the 
ground hoed between them to deſtroy the weeds ; and 
when it proves ſhowery, let ſome earth be drawn up 2 
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the ſtem of each plant: this will greatly ſtrengthen 
them, and promote their growth. 


Sow Cauliflower Seeds, c. 


In the third week of this month ſome cauliflower 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown to come in for the early crop the 
enſuing ſummer. Make choice of an old cucumber- 
bed for their reception ; let the ſurface of the mould be 
ſtirred up and laid level; or, for want of which, chooſe 
a ſpot of very rick ground, about three feet wide, on 
this fow the ſeeds even and regular ; then either rake - 
them in, or cover them with fine earth about a quarter 
of an inch deep; give the bed a moderate watering, 
which ſhould be occaſionally repeated to keep the ſur- 
face moiſt ; and, in hot ſunny days, let the bed” be 
ſhaded with mats till the plants are come up : this ob- 
ſerved, the plants will ſoon be up, and riſt equally and 
regular. When the plants are come up, let the bed 
be kept moderately moiſt until they are of a fit ſize to 
prick out, which will be in about a month's time. 
The plants ariſing from this ſowing are intended for 
the early crop of cauliflowers, and are to be planted 
out for good under bell or hand-glafſes in the latter 
end of October; ſome of the ſame may alſo at that time 
be planted cloſe under a ſouth wall, and there remain 
without any other ſhelter during the winter ; but it 
ſometimes happens in mild winters, that many of the 
plants of this ſowing buttons, or run to ſeed in the 
ſpring, therefore in order not to be diſappointed of the 
crop at their due ſeaſon, it is neceſſary to ſow ſome 
more ſeeds about a week afterwards ; the plants raiſed 
from this ſecond ſowing are properly to be conſidered 
as the principal crop. 'Theſe, for their.more certain 
preſervation, muſt ve planted in frames about the end 
of October, and occaſionally defended with glaſſes 
during the courſe of the winter; but where there are 
no bell or hand- glaſſes for the reception of the plants 
of the firſt ſowing, then one ſowing will be ſufficient, 
which may be about the twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
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day; for five or ſix days, ſooner or later, occaſion con- 
ſiderable alterations in theſe plants. Where glafles are 
wanting, cauliflower plants may be preſerved through 
the winter in a bed of light rich earth warmly ſituated. 
This bed ſhould be arched over with hoops, and the 
plants protected from hard rains, now, and froſt, by 
a good covering ot mats; cr they may take their chance 
under a ſouth wall, as was obſerved before; but where 
there are frames and glaſſes, they certainly ſhould be 
made uſe of for the defence and preſervation of theſe 
plants. [ For their further management ſee the ſucceed- 
ing months. ] | 

The cauliflower plants which were ſown in May 
for an autumn crop, and were laſt month planted out 
for good, mould have the ground ſtirred between 
them, and in moiſt weather let the earth be drawn up 
to their tems, this will greatly ſtrengthen them for 
flowering ; but if the weather proves hot and dry let 
the plants be duly ſupplied with water, otherwiſe their 
heads will be but ſmall and trifling. 


Sow and plant Lettuce. 


In the beginning of this month ſow cos, Sileſia, 
brown Dutch, and common cabbage lettuce ſor an 
autumn crop; let each ſort be ſown ſeparate, and even- 
ly raked in: if the weather proves hot and dry, let 
the beds be watered occaſionally in a moderate man- 
ner. The plants ariſing from this ſowing will be fit 
for uſe in October and November. But another ſow- 
ing thould alſo be done toward the latter end of the 
month for a ſupply in the ſpring. The plants arifirg 
from this ſowing are to be put out on warm borders, 
where they are to ſtand the winter. dome of the cab- 
bage and brown Dutch lettuces of this ſowing may, 
when fit, be planted in frames, which ſhould be cover - 
ed with glaſſes in wet or bad weather, and on nights; 
theſe being taken proper care of, by well covering 
them in hard froſts, &c. will be fit for the table the 
greateſt part of the winter. Lhe lettuces which — 
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ſown laſt month will now be fit to tranſplant ; theſe 
may be planted at nine or ten inches afunder, in a 
well ſituated ſpot of good ground, and ſhould be duly 
watered till they have got good root. 


Sow Radiſb Seeds. 


Sow in an open ſpot the ſeeds of radiſh both at the 
beginning and latter end of this month. If the wea- 
ther proves dry let the ground be watered, which 
ſhould be repeated after the plants are up, except rainy 
weather renders it unneceſſary. 

The ſeeds of the turnep radiſh may alſo be ſown in 
the beginning of the month, to ſucceed thoſe fown in 

July, which ſhould now be hoed out to the diſtance of 
hve or fix inches aſunder. | 


Sow ſmall Sallading. 


Continue to ſow every weck in ſhady ſituations, the 
ſeeds of creſs, muſtard, rape, radith, turnep, &c.* for 
{mall fallads ; let them be ſown in ſhallow drills pretty 
thick, each ſort by itſelf, and ſlightly cover them with 
mould ; if the weather proves dry, let them be duly 
watered. 


Tranſplant Endive. 


Dig up an open ſpot for the reception of thoſe en- 
dive plants that are fit to put out. When the plants are 
taken up, let the extremities of the leaves and roots, be 
trimmed off, and let them be planted about a foot 
aſunder each way; then immediately give them ſome 
water, which ſhould be repeated if the weather proves 
dry until they have got freſh root, 

The endive plants which were put out in June, will 
in this month be full grown, provided they have eſca- 

ed running to ſeed. "Theſe may now be tied up to 

lanch ; make choice of dry weather for this work. Let 
the leaves be regularly gathered up, and tied with a 
piece of baſs mat, but not too tight. 


Celery, 
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Celery. 


Plant out in trenches more celery plants, as directed 
laſt month; make choice of an open ſpot, and let the 
tops and roots of the plants be ſhortened before they 
are put out ; let the plants have ſome water given them 
immediately after planting, which ſhould often be re- 
- peated, if the weather proves dry, till they have taken 
freſh root. In dry weather continue to earth up the 
celery plants which were put out in trenches in June 
and July; let the earth be well broken, and lay it up 
lightly on each fide the plants, taking care that the hearts 
of the plants are not buried, or the leaves broken, 


Sow Corn Sallad, &fc, 


Towards the end of the month ſow corn ſallad for 
ſpring uſe, alſo ſow chervil, fennel, Angelica, car- 
duces, ſcurvy-grals, and others which lay in the ground 
a long time, and take their firſt growth but lowly. 'Theſe 
ſeeds if kept till the ſpring are apt to miſcarry ; but if 
ſown freſh at this time of the year, however Jong they 
lay in the ground, there is no danger of their coming 
up; beſides the plants of theſe kinds, which are ſown 
In the ſpting, never are fo ſtout as thoſe ſown at this 
ſeaſon. 

Artich:kes. 


'The ſpring plantation of artichokes will now ſhow 
their fruit, theſe ſhould therefore be examined. A 
number of ſuckers will be produced on the ſides of the 
ſtalks beſide the top fruit; theſe ſuckers ſhould be 
taken off to encourage the principal head in its growth. 
Let theſe ſuckers be diſplaced in time, which if taken 
off young, may be dreſſed and eaten. Forget not to 
break down the ſtems of thoſe artichokes whoſe heads 
are cut off, for they are detrimental to the roots if leſt 
ſtanding, beſides having a diſagrecable appearance. 


Cardo9ns. 


The cardoons which were planted out jn June will 
| now 
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now be arrived at ſome height ; let the ground be well 
hoed between them, and draw ſome earth up round 
each plant, which ſhould be repeated as they advance 
in height, obſerving not to draw any earth into the 
hearts of the plants. | 


Aſparagus. 


The young aſparagus which were ſown in the ſpring 
ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from weeds, for if ſut- 
fered to over - run the beds, will very much weaken 
and damage the young plants. Alſo let the ſame care 
be taken with the new plantations of aſparagus ; if any 
of the plants have failed, let them now be replaced 
with the ſtouteſt of thoſe of the ſpring ſowing, obſer- 
ving to take the opportunity of moiſt weather for this 
work. 'The plants put out at this time will get good 
root before winter, and be enabled to puſh vigorouſly 


in the ſpring. 
| Cucumbers. 
Let the pickling cucumbers be regularly looked over 


twice or three times a week, gathering thoſe which are 
of a fit ſize for the purpoſe of pickling, obſerving not 
to leave any fruit to grow large, which if ſuffered 
would exhauſt the vine, and prevent future gather- 
angs in dry weather. The plants muſt be well ſup- 
plied with water, for if this is neglected, they will 
produce their fruit but ſparingly, 


Melons. 


If the ſeaſon proves moiſt, great care ſhould be taken 
to defend the melons from wet; for if they receive 
much of it, the flavour of the fruit is very much de- 
baſed, and the vines endangered of rotting. 

Thoſe beds of melons which are covered with pa- 
per frames may now have them removed, and the 
{pare frames and glaſſes under which the early cucum- 
bers and melons were raiſed put over in their ſtead; 
for the paper by this time gets ſo dirty and dull as not 

to 
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to admit a ſufficient quantity of light and heat for the 
well ripening of the fruit. 


Slip Herbs, &c, 


Sage, lavender, roſemary, maſtic, hyſſop, thyme, 
and other aromatic herbs may be now propagated by 
flips or cuttings if omitted in the former months : 
theſe ſhould” be planted in a ſhady border, and in 
dry weather ſhould be ſupplied with water. It would 
be a great advantage if the ſlips could be taken off 
with roots to them, which often happen where the 
plants are ſo deep in the ground as the branches to 
touch the earth. Theſe cuttings may be about fix or 
ſeven inches in length, planting each about two. thirds 


Cut Herbs. 


In this month cut off the flower ſtems of ſage, hyſſop, 
roſemary, ſavory, and other aromatic plants which are 
now out of bloſſom ; alſo ſhorten thoſe ſhoots that 
grow '{traggling beyond the reſt, fo that the heads of 
the- plants may be reduced, within regular bounds. If 
poſſible take the opportunity of moiſt weather for this 
work, the plants will foon after this make freſh ſhoots, 
and appear handſome all the winter. Thoſe plants 
which are now in flower, and intended for diſtilling, or 
to be preſerved dry, ſhould now be gathered, chooſe 
the afternoon of a dry day for this work. Thoſe which 
are to be laid by for winter uſe muſt be gradually dried 
in the ſhade, and afterwards tied up in bunches, and 
hung up ina dry airy room till wanted, 


' Gather Sec ds. 


In dry weather gather all kinds of Kitchen garden 
ſeeds as they ripen ; let them be ſpread upon mats or 
cloths to dry and harden, often turning them; then 
let them be beat or rubbed out of their pods or hulks, 
and again ſpread for a few days in a dry airy place. 
1 hey may then be put up in bags or boxes, = ip 

erve 


within the ground. 
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ſerved till the ſeaſon for ſowing them is arrived, ob- 
ſerving to put them out of the way of mice, or other 


vermin. b 
Deſtroy Weeds. 


Let the different crops be looked over ; if any weeds 
are left ſince the laſt cleaning let them be pulled up, 
and all of ſmaller growth deſtroyed. The vacant pieces 
of ground require the ſame treatment, for where weeds 
are ſuffered to remain and perfect their ſeeds, they lay 
the foundation of future crops, which are not ſo eaſily 
deſtroyed in winter, and will over-run the ground m, 
the ſucceeding ſummer ; therefore let all weeds be cut 
up, or pulled out by hand, wherever they appear. 
Thoſe which are hoed up ſhould immediately be taken. 
away, for if they are ſuffered to remain on the ſpot, 
if the weather proves moiſt, they will readily ſtrike and 
grow again ; and if dry weather enſues, the ſeeds will 
ripen and ſhed, from which a future crop will ariſe. 
The weeds on dunghills. and waſte places near the: 
ground ſhould alſo now be pulled up, to prevent the 
ripening and ſhedding of the ſeeds. | 


Deſtroy Vermin. 

Search after ſnails and ſlugs, theſe are beſt detected 
m a morning or evening, or moiſt weather ; let theſe 
be deſtroyed, as alſo caterpillars, which, if the ſeaſon 
proves dry, make great havock among the Kitchen- 
plants, particularly with the Savoy and brocoli plants. 
Theſe ſhould therefore be picked off before they in- 
creaſe too faſt, and let the ground be perfectly cleared 
as faſt the crops go off, to prevent any ſhelter for 
theſe vermin. 
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" Wark to be done therein. 


Wall Trees. 


HE peach and nectarine trees, &c. ſhould now 

again be looked over; if any branches have been 
diſplaced by the winds, or extended fo far in growth 
as to hang over, let them be faſtened to the wall in 
their proper poſition. If any ſhoots have been pro- 
duced ſince the laſt going over the trees, let them be 
diſplaced, reſerving only thoſe made choice of in the 
former months. The peaches and nectarines which 
are now got to their full ze, and ripening, muſt now 
be aſſiſted in their colour and flavour. The leaves have 
hitherto ſerved the purpoſe of ſheltering and keeping 
them moiſt while growing, but now all ſuch that are 
cloſe about them ſhould be removed, the fruit requiring 
more ſun and leſs moiſture. This will give them 
their beautiful colour and rich flayour. 


Guard again Inſefts, &c, 


Let vials of ſyrup or ſugared water be ſtil] continued, 
which ſhould often be renewed ; alſo place in diffe- 
rent parts of the peach and neCtarine trees, the dried 
ſtems of hemlock, onion ſtems, or any ſtalks which 
are hollow, in theſe the earwigs (which are very de- 
ſtructive to theſe fruits) will ſhelter themſelves in the 
day time ; by taking theſe traps gently down, one at a 
time, and blowing the vermin into a bottle with water, 
numbers will be deſtroyed. The traps ſhould be im- 
mediately placed between the branches of the trees a- 

in, and by continuing this practice daily, there will 
— but few left to damage the fruit. Ants or piſmires 
are another enemy to theſe choice fruits. Seek 5 

their 
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their harbour, and keep the ground often ſtirred, 
which will greatly diſturb them. Lay damaged fruit 
on the ground, they will ſwarm on them, and take off 
their attention from thoſe on the wall : put the da- 
maged fruit into water, this will diſengage the vermin 
from them, when they may be laid again for a freſh 
bait. Continue every morning and evening, and after 
every ſhower, to look for ſnails, to prevent their ex- 
curſions among the peaches and nectarines. 


Grape Vines. 


Once more go over the vines, there will be yet 
ſome uſeleſs and trailing ſhoots produced. Theſe muſt 
therefore be diſplaced, ſo that no ſhoots be left but 
what have been properly trained in the former months; 
theſe ſhould be examined, if any have got looſe by the 
winds let them be nailed up in their proper places: 
if any of the bunches are entangled with the ſhoots of 
each other, let them be freed, ſo that each bunch may 
hang with freedom. The extremities of the fruit 
bearing branches may now be ſhortened, and all ſuch 
ſhoots as are got above the wall or out of bounds. 'The 
vines in the vineyard require the ſame care ; where any 
branches are looſe let them he faſtened up, and all 
weak and trifling ſhoots diſplaced, ſo that the bunches 
may receive every advantage of the ſun and air, and 
be ſure to let the weeds be conſtantly deſtroyed be- 
tween the rows, and the ground raked ſmooth, that 
the grapes may receive the ſun's reflected heat from 
the ſurface of the earth, this will be a great means to- 
wards Tipening the fruit; for, on the contrary, if weeds 
were permitted to. grow, a damp would continually 
ariſe, whereby the growth and ripening of the grapes 
would greatly be retarded, therefore too much atten- 
tion cannot be given in [keeping the ground perfectly 
clean from weeds during the whole courſe of the 
ſummer. 


3 Fig 
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Fig Trees. 


Train in all the ſhoots poſſible of the fig- trees, let 
none be diſplaced but ſuch as grow in a ſoreright direc: 
tion, neither let any of the ſhoots be ſhortened, but 
laid in their full length ; let the ſhoots be well faſtencd 
to prevent their being diſplaced by the winds. The 
figs are now full grown and ripening, they ſhould there- 
fore have more ſun admitted to advance · their flavour 
by pulling off ſome of the leaves, and a net ſhould be 
put over the tree to prevent the fruit from being peck- 
ed by the birds. 


Clean and flir up the Borders. 


Let the ſurface of the borders where fruit trees are 
be kept intirely free from weeds, which ſhould be 
raked over as ſoon as it is done; and where the ground 
is become hard, it is proper to ſtir it up with a three 
pronged fork ; but it muſt be done of a flight depth, 
only breaking the ſurface ſo far as will ſerve to de- 
troy the ſhoots of weeds, and prepare the mould for 
the reception of the rains and dews. | 


Strawberries. 


If the weather has proved moiſt in July, or the be- 
ginning of this -month, the ſtrawberry runners will 
have obtained ſufhcient roots, when they may be taken 
from the mother plants for a freſh plantation, for the 
ſooner theſe plants are put out, the ſtronger they will 
be to produce the enſuing ſummer's crop ; but if the 
weather proves hot and dry, it is better to defer plant- 
ing them till it becomes ſhowery : if ſuch weather hap- 
uw take the opportunity; let beds of a good ſtrong 

oamy earth be prepared tor their reception; let them 

be — four feet wide, with alleys between of the 
breadth of eighteen inches, ſor the conveniency of go- 
ing to weed, water, and gather the fruit; let the plants 
be ſet in rows at proper diſtances according to the ſorts. 
The hautboy, and large American ſtrawberry, require 
I the 
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the diſtance of fifteen or cighteen inches aſunder ; the 
ſcarlet about a foot; the white and red wood ſtrawber- 
ries, the pine apple, and alpine or prolific ſtrawberries, 
nine inches from each other is a proper diſtance. Care 
ſhould be taken in planting them that the hearts are 
not buried ; and if dry weather ſucceeds the planting, 
let them be duly watered every evening till they have 
got good root. 

The earlieſt opportunity ſhould be taken in this 
month to pot ſome of the ſtouteſt ſtrawberry runners 
for the purpoſe of early forcing in the Stove ; the wea- 
ther need not be regarded, provided the plants have 
got ſufficient roots. Provide for this purpoſe ſome 
rich, ſtrong, loamy earth, and put the plants therein 
in pots: theſe ſhould be removed to a ſhady ſituation, 
and conſtantly ſupplied with water whenever they ſtand 
in need thereof. I heſe plants, by being thus early 
put out, will, before winter, fill the pots with roots, 
and be of a ſufficient ſtrength to produce a full crop of 
large truit greatly preferable to any other method prac- 
ticed ; for this purpoſe the ſcarlet ſtrawberry is to be 
preferred, though the American, or Alpine fort, may 
likewiſe be potted and introduced into the Stove. 


Budding. 

If any ſtocks were omitted budding laſt month, it 
may {till be performed in this, provided it is done ear- 
ly in the month. Let the bubs be examined which were 
inoculated laſt month. "Thoſe whoſe bandages appear too 
tight, ſhould have them looſened, which if not done 
in time, will ſtop the courſe of the ſap, and deſtroy 
the bud ; this ſhould be duly attended to, after the 
buds have been put in about three weeks or a month. 
If any ſhoots are produced below the place of inocula- 
tion, theſe muſt be rubbed off, and the ground kept 
clear from weeds. 


The 
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Work to be done therein. 


Auricula Plants. 


of this month the choice auriculas in pots, ſhould be 

- ſhifted into freſh earth, compoſed of light rich 
mould, rather ſandy, and mixed with very rotten 
dung; this ſhould be prepared a year before it is 
wanted, often turning and mixing the parts well toge- 
ther; the compoſt being provided, let it be ſifted 
or broken very ſmall ; then take each pot, and pick off 
all decayed leaves from the plants ; then turn the plant 
out of the pot, and take all the old earth from the 
roots ; trim the fibres and cut off all damaged or de- 
cayed roots; then put ſome of the eompolt into the pot, 
and carefully ſet the plant in the middle thereof, ob- 
ſerving to ſpread the roots, and fill up the pot with 
compoſt, cloſing it well to the plant, proceeding thus 
one by one till the whole are planted; let them have a 
moderate watering, and be removed to a ſhady place, 
where they are to remain till they are well rooted, re- 
membering to give the plants occaſional waterings if 
the weather proves hot and dry. 

The reaſon for ſhifting theſe plants into intire freſh 
earth at this ſeaſon is, that the former earth in the pots 
by this time is exhauſted, the top of the mould has been 
often taken out of theſe pots, and a ſupply of freſh put 
in its place; but this was only a partial refreſhment, 
the plants now having been ſome time at reſt, in this 
month they begin to make a puſh for forming the 
next year's flower; it is therefore the proper Faſon 
for taking up auricula plants, and replanting them 
in a freſh ſoil, as they wi. now bear to be removed 
without hurt, and the next year's bloom will ſhow the 
advantage of this practice. 

Sos Seedling 
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Seedling Auriculas, Qc. 


The ſeedling auriculas and pol yanthuſes that were 
omitted being put out in laſt month, ſhould be tranſ- 
planted in this ; chuſe a piece of ground for them that 
is well defended from cold winds, dig away the mould 
a ſpade depth, and let as much old dung be thrown in 
as will cover the bottom four or five inches; tread this 
firmly down, level the ſurface, and throw on the 
mould, raking it imooth and even; the dung will pre- 
vent the worms from throwing the plants up, and will 
be of ſervice to the roots in the ſpring ; then put out 
the plants about three or four inches aſunder each way, 
let the earth be well cloſed about them, and give a 
gentle watering ; if the weather proyes hot and dry, 
the watering muſt be repeated till they have got freſh 
root, let them be ſcreened from the ſun in the middle 


of the day. 


Sow Auricula and Pohanthus Seeds. 


Sow the ſeeds of auriculas and polyanthuſes in boxes 
or large pots; let theſe be filled with light rich earth, 
ſometimes about the middle or latter end of this month ; 
ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and cover them about a 
quarter of an inch deep with rotten mould from de- 
cayed willows ; then place the boxes or pots where 
the morning ſun comes only ; here they are to remain 
for four or five weeks, when they muſt be removed to 
a warm ſituation ; if the weather proves dry, let che 
mould be often and gently ſprinkled with water ; the 
auricula plants arifing from this ſowing will come up 
earlier and ſtronger in the ſpring, than thoſe ſown in 
the month of February. N 


Carnationt. | 
Thoſe carnation layers that are ſufficiently rooted, 
ſhould be taken off from the old roots, and planted into 
pots or beds, thoſe of the choice kinds ſhould be 


planted into ſmall pots, of which a proper number 
; R ſhould 
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ſhould be provided; theſe ſhould be filled with freſh 
light rich earth ; then take each layer, trim off the ex- 
tremities of the leaves, and cut off the bottom of the 
ſtalk which joined to the mother-plant even with the 
bottom of the flit part through the joint; then place a 
ſingle layer in each pot, and give them ſome water: 
let the plants be placed in Mhady ſituation till they have 
got freſh, roots, obſerving to give them frequent wa- 
terings; afterward * muſt be removed into a more 
open ſituation. Thoſe layers of the common ſorts 
which are intended for the borders, and have got good 
roots, may be planted in a bed or border of rich earth, 
at the diſtance of about fix inches from each other; 
theſe ſhould be watered and ſhaded till they have got 
well rooted ; here they are to remain till October, by 


which time they have gained ſufficient ſtrength, when + 


they may be removed into the places where they are in- 
tended to blow the enſuing ſummer. If any carnations 
have been neglected laying in the former month, let it 
be done early in this; for if delayed, the layers will 
nof be fit to take off before winter. The layers of 
double ſweet Williams and pmks which have been laid 
five or ſix weeks, will be fit to take off, and may be 
treated as the carnations. Thoſe carnation-layers 
which have been lately laid, ſhould be kept duly wa- 
tered; for their ſucceſs depends upon keeping the 
mould in a due and uniform temperature of moiſture ; 
to make it too wet at ſome times, and leave it to be 
dried again at others, 1s to invite and promote the 
ſhooting of fibres one week, and another to leave them 
to pe parched up and periſh: to this miſmanagement 
is owing the loſs of many of the layers in the tender 
kinds, and the poorneſs of a great part of thoſe which 
remain ; therefore care ſhould be taken to ſecure the 
layer in its place, and to give that degree of moiſture 
to the mould which will naturally cauſe the Jayer to 
ſtrike root, and to continue the fame temper in it till 
thoſe fibres which have been fo promoted have attained 
Arength and firmneſs. Eo 


The 
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The ſeedling carnations which were tranſplanted in 
June, may now be removed into freſh beds and planted 
at a foot aſunder; here they may remain till the time 
of flowering, when their goodneſs may be judged of, 
and accordingly rejected or increaſed. 


Shp Pinks. | 

If the weather proves moiſt this is a good ſeaſon to 

ſlip the old pinks of different kinds; very few will 

fail growing at this ſeaſon, if kept to a proper degree of 

moiſture: theſe flips may either be planted in beds, 

borders, or edgings ; they will now readily take root, 
and blow ſtrong the next ſummer. 


Propagate perennial fibrous rected Plants, 

Many kinds of double flowering perennials may be 
increaſed this month, fuch as double ſcarlet lychnis, 
double roſe-campion, double campanula, double catch- 
fly, ragged robin, batchelor's button, gentianella, po- 
lyanthus, leonurus, &c. Let the roots of theſe plants 
be taken up, and part or divide them into as many ſe- 
parate plants as ſhall ſeem convenient, ſo as not to be 
too ſmall, and in parting them care ſhould be taken 
that every plant or flip ſo ſeparated, is properly fur- 
niſhed with roots: when they are thus parted, let all 
dead or broken leaves be taken off, and trim the extre- 
mities of the roots ; they will then be fit for planting. 
Chuſe a ſhady border of good rich mould for their re- 
ception, let them be planted at about · ſix inches apart, 
cloſe the earth well to the roots, and give them ſome 
water; this ſhould be occaſionally repeated in dry 
weather. The plants may here remain till October, 
they are then to be removed to where they are intend- 
ed to blow the ſucceeding ſummer. 


Tranſplant Seedlings. 


The ſeedling walls, ſtocks, ſweet Williams, co- 
lumbines, ſcabiouſes, &c. that remain in the ſeed-bed, 
ſhould now be —— Take the opportunity of 

8 the 
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the firſt moiſt weather that happens, and plant them 
into beds or borders, at the diſtance of about fix inches 
from each other; let them be immediately watered, 
and if the ſun is powerful, ſhade them in the middle 
of the day; here they may remain till the latter end of 
October, at that time they may be taken up and plant. 
ed into the borders; they will all blow next ſuramer, 


Remove bulbous Roots, Ce. 


Remove the roots of white and red lillies, marta- 
gons, crown imperials, and other bulbous roots, whoſe Þ 
leaves are now decayed; theſe ſhould not be long kept | 
out of the ground. When they are taken up, let the 
off-ſets be ſeparated from the principal roots, and 
planted, each ſort ſeparately, in a nurſery-bed, where 
they may remain a year or two till they are got ſtrong 
enough for flowering. The roots of bulbous Iris, fri- 
tillarias, Peruvian-hyacinths, flag Iris, pœonies, &c. 
may now be removed ; the opportunity ſhould be taken 
Juſt as the leaves are decayed, for after a. very ſhort 
time the roots ſend out their fibres for the ſucceeding 
year, and the bud for the next flower is then formed, 
and takes its flow but regular increaſe ; therefore it the 
root is removed, after this the progreſs of nature will 
be impeded, and the flower for the next year ſpoiled 
by the check, and with ſome ſorts prevented fro 
coming out at all the next ſummer. | 


Sow the Seeds of bulbous Flowers. 


The ſeeds of tulips, hyacinths, crocus, narciſſus, 
lilies, martagons, Iris, crown imperials, fritillarias, 
and other bulbs, may now be ſown; theſe ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in tubs, boxes, or large pots, for the 
conveniency of removal ; theſe muſt be filled with fine 
light rich earth, making the ſurface very ſmooth ; let 
the ſeeds be ſown thereon moderately thick, each fort BY 5 
by itſelf, and cover them with ſifted earth, near half 


an inch deep: the boxes, &c. ſhould then. be remo- 
ved 
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ved where they can enjoy the morning ſun, and in dry 
weather ſhould now and then be ſprinkled with water; 
here they may remain till Michaelmas, when they 
ſhould be removed to a warmer ſituation. The plants 
will appear in the ſpring, but the boxes or pots ſhould 
be defended from ſevere weather in the winter. 


Sow the Seeds of Anemonies, Ranuncula, &c, 


In this month the ſeeds of anemonies, ranuncula, 
pulſatillas, ſpring cyclamens, hepaticas, &c. may alſo. 
be fown ; theſe ſhould likewiſe have boxes or large 
pots filled with light rich mould; let the ſeeds be 
ſown, each ſort ſeparate and moderately thick, and let 
them be covered with about a quarter of an inch of fine 
mould; they ſhould then be removed to where they 
can have the morning ſun till eleven o'clock, and 
ſhould be kept moderately moiſtened with gentle re- 
freſhings of water; here they may continue till Octo- 
ber, when they muſt be placed where they can have 
the benefit of the full ſun. 


Sow Annuals, 


Towards the end of this month ſow on warm bor- 
ders ſweet peas, Venus looking-glaſs, Venus navel- 
wort, dwarf annual ſtock, lark-ſpurs, Lobel's catch-fly, 
xeranthemums, ſweet ſultans, chryſanthemums, Indi- 
an ſcabious, and ſeveral other annual flower fecds that 
are pretty hardy; theſe if they ſtand the winter will 
produce their —— very early the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer, and in great quantities; the ſeeds will alſo be 
more certainly ripened than thoſe ſaved from plants 
lown in the ſpring. 


Water annual and perennial Plants, [0 


The annual and perennial plants in pots require to 
be duly watered in dry weather, for if this is neglected, 
the bloom will ſoon be over; alſo ſee that the ſupports 
of the flower ſtems are ſecure, let all dead and decayed 
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leaves be picked off, and ſuffer no flower to remain 
which is paſt its beauty, except it is intended for feed. 


Trim flowering Plants. 

The plants in the borders and ſhrubbery ſhould be 
looked over; if any irregular ſhoots appear, let them 
be cut cloſe off or e as it may ſeem neceſlary, 
ſo that the ſhoots of different plants may not interſere 
with each other; let all decayed flowers and leaves be 
taken off: if any of the ſhoots are produced too near 
the ground, let them be diſplaced, and ſee that every 


plant is properly ſupported and ſecur&d from the cſ- 
fects of the wind. 


Clean the Borders, e. 

Let the borders and ſhrubbery be kept perſectly 
clear from weeds ; let the ſurface of the ground be fre- 
quently broke up with the hoe, and neatly raked over, 
taking off all weeds and litter, that the whole may have 
a Clean and chearful appearance. | 


Gather Seeds, Ec. 

Take the opportunity of the afternoon of d _- to 

ther ſuch ſeeds as are perfectly ripe ; theſe ſhou d be 
pread in a proper place to dry and harden, and at- 
terwards reſerved in bags or boxes till the ſeaſon for 
ſowing them is arrived. 'Thoſe flowers which are out 
of bloom, and intended for ſeed, ſhould be marked ; 
cut down the others, or pull up thoſe which are an- 
nual and periſh after flowering. 


Prepare Ground, and plant Evergreens. 
Where new —— of evergreens are intended, 
let the ground be well trenched, and all noxious weeds 
taken out, ſo that it may be ready for the reception of 
che plants. If the ſeaſon proves moiſt towards the end 
of tho month, moſt kinds of evergreens may ſafely be 
removed and tranfplanted, obſerving to keep the Rbre 
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of the roots moiſt while they are out of the ground ; 
theſe ſhould be tranſplanted as expeditiouſly as poſſible, 
and immediately well watered, which ſhould be occa- 
fonally repeated if the clouds withold the ſhowers. 
By thus early planting they will ſoon take freſh root at 
this ſeaſon, and get firmly eſtabliſhed before winter, 
and be better enabled to ſhoot vigorouſly the next 
ſummer. Remember aſter planting to faſten the trees 
to ſtakes, to prevent the roots being diſtured' by the 
wind rocking the heads of the plants; but if the wea- 
ther proves very hot and dry, the planting ſhould: be 
put off till next month. | 


Clip Hedges. 

The holly, yew, quick, or other kinds of hedges 
which were clipped in June, will now require to be 
gone over again; alſo ſuch hedges as have not been 
clipped during the courſe of the ſummer, may now be 
reduced into arder, and want no more cutting this 
year. Take the opportunity of moiſt weather for this- 
work, for then the ſhears clip clean, without being 
clogged with the bark of the ſhoots, and mind to clip 
even and ſmooth. |; 


Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


Continue to mow the graſs walks and lawns ag of- 
ten as it may appear neceſſary; alſo let them be well 
polled and rolled, particularly if the weather is moiſt. 
Where new graſs walks and lawns are intended to be 
made, the ground ſhould be got ready either for laying 
turf or ſowing graſs ſeed, taking. the opportunity ot 
moiſt weather to cut and lay turf. I his is a good fea» 
ſor. for ſowing: graſs ſeed for the above purpoſe, as it 
will come up the firſt ſhower of rain, and get a tolera- 
ble bottom before winter, if it is taken proper care af. 
[See it further explained in March.] 


Gravel Walks. 


Particular care ſhould be taken ta keep: the gravel 
R 4 | walks. 
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walks conſtantly clear from weeds and litter, and at 
leaſt twice a week let them be well rolled with a heavy 
roller. 

Provide Earth for Compoſts. 

Now is the time to collect the loam and freſh earth 
from commons, &c. to mix up for flowers and other 
plants. The ground is now generally dry, and the 
carting eaſier performed than if done in winter ; be- 
ſides, the earth will have time to ſweeten before it is 
mixed with other enrichments, and be better prepared 
for the reception of plants. 


- 


NURSERY GARDEN, 


Wort to be done therein. 


? Budding. 


]* the laſt month proved ſo hot and dry that the ope- 
ration of budding could not be performed with any 
certainty of ſucceſs, the earlieſt opportunity ſhould be 
tal a in this month to inoculate thoſe ſtocks that are 
intended to be worked this year. Look over the ſtocks 
that were budded in July, and let their bandages be 
looſened ; this ſhould be done about three weeks or 
a month after the budding is performed, otherwiſe the 
buds will ſwell, the parts will be pinched, and the 
ſap ſtopped in its regular courſe. if any ſhoots ariſe 
below the place of inoculation let them be diſplaced. 


Tranſplant evergreen Seedlings. - 


Where the ſcedling firs, pines, &c. ſtand too thick 
in the ſeed-bed, take the opportunity of moiſt weather 
to thin them regularly, and tranſplant thoſe that are 
taken-up, obſerving duly to ſhade and water them _ 
TER | ey 
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they have got freſh root, as was directed in the former 


month. 
Trim Evergreens, &c. 


Examine the evergreens, &c. in the Nurſery. If the 
wind, or any other accident have broke any of the 
branches, let them be ſmoothly cut off ; if any ſhoots 
run out irregular, this is the time to aunt them, 
ſo that the plants may form regular and agreeable heads; 
alſo if foreſt trees have produced vigorous ſhoots! near 
the roots, theſe ſhould be cloſely cut off, that the trees 
may have clean and intire ſtems to a proper height. 


Weed and water Seedlings. 


Look carefully to the beds of young trees, ſhrubs, 
and ſtocks for future budding ; theſe muſt be kept 
from being over run with weeds, and in dry weather 
frequently watered, for it is a great article to their fu- 
ture welfare to give them their firſt growth well. 
Weeds, if ſuffered to be among them, will choak 
them up, and by robbing them of the neceſſary moiſ- 
ture will ſo much ſtunt as to render them poor and 
trifling always afterwards. 


Prepare and Trench Ground. | 


Hoe and clean the ground intended for the reception 
of young flowering ſhrubs, foreſt, and fruit tree ſtocks, 
* towards the end of the month begin to prepare for 
them by trenching; let the ground be dug deep and 
broken fine, but it will be proper to- lay it up in high 
ridges, that the ſun, air, rains, and dews, may readi- 
ly penetrate, and make it more fit for the reception of 
the plants : but as trees in Nurſeries are to. be removed 
afterwards into other places, they ſhould not have too 
rich a foil in this; for if the ground into which they 
may be afterwards tranſplanted happens to be poorer, 
the trees would come but to little, and as manure is 
for this reaſon forbidden in the Nurſery, there is the 
more occaſion for giving the ſoil all other advantages. 

R 5 Deſtroy 
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Deſtroy Weeds. 


In dry weather take the advantage to deſtroy the 
weeds between the rows of trees and ſhrubs and every 
| pu of the Nurſery. 'Thoſe weeds that are large ſhould 

raked off as-ſoon as they are cut up, for if moiſt 
weather enſues, and they are ſuffered to remain, they 
will-ſoon ſtrike root again ; and if dry weather prevails, 
if they are hoed up in flower, the ſeeds will ripen as 


they lay, and foon ſhed a plentiful crop, 


 GREEN-HOUSE. 


Work to be done therein. 


Bud Orange and Lemon Trees. 


N this month oranges and lemons may be budded 
I on ſtocks raifed from kernels of the ſame ſort of 
fruit. [For particulars ſee July.) Examine thoſe ſtocks 
which were inoculated laſt month : if the bandages ap- 
pear to pinch the buds let them be looſened, and tied 
again flighter ; thoſe ſtocks, whoſe buds have failed, 
may be rebudded, and continued where they are. 


Cut off inarched Grafts. 


_ © Thoſe oranges, jaſmines, and other Greenhouſe 

plants which were inarched in the ſpring, ſhould now 
be cut off the mother plants, taking particular care that 
the graft is not disjoined from the ſtock ; the clay or 
wax ſhould be left on till the following ſpring. 


Shift ſucculent Plants. 


| Thoſe ſucculent plants that require larger pots may 
in the beginning of this month be ſhifted, Of theſe 


are 
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are aloes, ſedums, torch- thiſtles, euphorbias, cotyle- 

dons, ficoides, with ſeveral other 33 exotics. 
Prepare for their reception ſome freſh light earth mixed 
with brick rubbiſh ; take the plants out of their preſent 
pots, and rub off as much of the old earth as poſſible, 
without breaking the ball ; then trim the roots of each, 
place the plant upright in the new pot, filling it up 
with freſh earth, and give alittle water. The hardier 
ſorts may be put in a ſhady place till they bave taken 
freſh root ; but thoſe which are tender ſhould be pro- 
tected with glaſſes, or put in a ſhady part of the Green- 
houſe or Stove, for if they are expoſed to heavy rains 
they will be greatly damaged thereby, if not deſtroyed. 


Increaſe Aloet. 


The fore part of this month is a proper time to take 
off the ſuckers from the roots or ſtems of aloes to pro- 
pagate them. Theſe off-ſetz or ſuckers- ſhould be 
planted 2 in ſmall pots, filled with the compoſt pre- 
pared for the other ſucculent plants; let the earth be 
well cloſed to the plant, and give a little water to each. 
Theſe young plants will ſoon get freſh roots if they are 
ſcreened from violent rains or hot ſun-ſhine, and have 
now.and then gentle refreſhings of water given them. . 


Shift Green-houſe Shrubs. . 


Thoſe ſhrubs which require larger pots may now be 
ſhiſted. Let a ſufficient quantity of freſh earth be pro- 
vided, and ſome proper ſized pots and tubs. Theſe: 
being ready, let the plant be taken out of its pot with 
the ball entire, then trim off the matted and mould 
roots from the ſide and buttom of the ball, and take off 4 
the earth from the top; then put ſome” of the. freſh 
earth into the bottom of the new pot, fo as to raiſe the 
top of the ball a proper height, and place the plant up- 
right therein ; Ri up the vacancy with the new mould, 
make the ſurface even, and give each ſome water. 


Ide plants thus ſhifted, let them be removed to where 
| R 6 they 
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they can enjoy the forenoon ſun, and be protected 
from the violence of winds. 


Give freſh Earth to the Plants. 


Thoſe trees and plants which were ſhifted in the 
former months, and require refreſhment, ſhould now 
have the mould on the ſurface taken off and replaced 
with freſh rich earth; this ſhould in particular be given 
to the tubs or pots of oranges and lemons, whereby they 
will better be enabled to — their fruit in the win - 
ter, by giving additional ſtrength and vigour to the 
trees. 


Care of the Plants in general. 


Frequently look with a careful eye over every plant. 
If any dead leaves appear let them be taken off ; if any 
ſtraggling ſhoots are produced, or any dead or broken 
branches offer to view, let them be cut off, ſo that 
each plant may appear with ſomewhat regular heads. 
In dry weather the trees and ſhrubs will ſtand in need 

of frequent refreſhments of water, particularly the 

orange aud other woody plants. If any weeds ariſe on 

the mould let them be pulled up, and ſtir and ſmooth 
the ſurface that it may appear neat and agreeable. 


STOVE, or HOT-HOUSE. 
mort "to be done therein. 


Care of the eurious Exotics. 


ET every plant in the Stove be kept clean from 
filth or inſets; if duſt or vermin appear on any 


of the leaves or ſhoots, let them be waſhed off, and let 
water be given to the plants as often as they ſtand in 


need thereof. In calm, cloſe, ſultry days, let the 
| glaſles 


_ 
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glaſſes be opened at large; but if the Stove 1s ſmall and 
low, ſhade the glaſſes in the middle of the hotte it days, 
otherwiſe the ſun's heat admitted through them will 
abſolutely ſcorch the leaves, and deſtroy ſome of the 
{mall tender plants. 


Shift exotic Plants. 


"Thoſe plants which are conſtantly kept in the bark- 
bed, and require ſhifting into larger pots, may in the 
beginning of this month be removed, that they may 
get ſtrong roots before winter; for thoſe which ſtand 
in need of ſhifting, if they are not removed at this ſeaſon, 
their roots will be ſo matted in the pots, that they will 
grow mouldy and decay, to the manifeſt detriment of 
the plants ; therefore ſuch plants ſhould be taken out 
of the bark-bed, the matted roots trimmed off, and 
immediately planted in larger pots of freſh compoſt; 
let them be directly plunged into the bark-bed again, 
then give each a moderate watering, and ſhade the 
plants from the violence of the fun, till they have got 
freſh roots. X 

Care of Seedlings. 


Continue the care of thoſe ſeedling plants of the 
tender kind, which are to take their growth in the 
Stove. Thoſe which have been removed into larger 
pots will require ſhade and water till they are rooted ; 
thoſe which are yet in the ſmall pot, into which they 
were planted from the ſeed bed, muſt, from time to 
time, as they grow to a due fize, be tranſplanted. 
Care ſhould be taken to preſerve the ball of earth with 
them, and to trim round the extreme fibres which ap- 
pear on the outſide ; then the ball muſt be ſet upright 
in the larger pot upon a ſmall quantity of mould, and 
the vacancy round the ball filled up with freſh 
compoſt ; then Jet the pots either be plunged in the 
bark bed, or on a moderate hot bed of dung, and the 
plants duly ſhaded and watered till they have ſtruck 
ireſh root. 1 3 


Care 
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Care of tender ſucculent Plants. 


The tender kinds of cereuſes, euphorbias, &c. which 
Mere placed in the open air during the hot weather, 
ſhould, on the approach of rain or cold nights, be re- 
moved into the Stove; but this need not be done if the 


ſeaſon continues dry and warm. 


Care of tender Annuals. 

If the ſeaſon proves wet and cool it is proper to re- 
move into the Stove. ſome of the tender annuals which 
were raiſed on hot-beds in the ſpring, that they may 
perfect their ſeeds, ſuch as cock's-combs, tricolore, 

lobes, balſams, ice-plants, martynias, egg-plants, 
4 &c. for by being thus ſheltered from 
the inclemencies of the weather, there will be a greater 
certainty of obtaining their ſeeds in perfection than by 
letting the plants be expoſed to the open air. 


| Pine Apple Plants. 

The pine apple plants will now be ripening their 
fruit apace; thoſe whoſe fruit are turning yellow 
ſhould have but little water given them, but ſuch as 
are not yet arrived to their full ſize ſhould have fre- 
quent refreſhments of moiſture : let air be given every 

ne day by fliding down the glaſſes, but they ſhould 
be ſhut cloſe again before night. T he fruit as they 
arrive to their full ripening muſt be cut; let this be 
done in the morning, and lay them in a cool place till 
they are wanted at table. Let the ſuckers be taken off 
from. the old plants as they ripen, and let them be 
planted as directed in July; the crowns which grow 
on the tops of the fruit ſhould be treated in the fame 
manner. Obſerye in taking off the crown from the 
fruit to wrench it off with a twiſt. 

The pine apple plants which are expected to pro- 
duce fruit the next year, ſhould be removed (if not 
done the laſt month) into the pots in which they are to 
perfect their fruit ; the ſooner they are fixed in ons 
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the better; they will now have time to eſtabliſh them 
ſelves in the mould before the effort of nature comes on 
for their fruit, and that will be eontinued uninterrupted”: 
whereas, when the removal is delayed, the ſhooting of new 
fibres from the root, and the formation of the bud of the 
fruit are brought on together, the vigour which ſhould 
anſwer for one of theſe operations is weakened by being 
divided between both, and neither is done perfectly; 
for it is in a great meaſure owing to late ihiſting-that: 
ſo many large plants produce trifling ill flavoured fruit, 
therefore let the ſhifting be done early in the month ;. 
for which purpoſe let a ſufficient quantity of freſh. 
compoſt be brought and laid in readineſs, as alſo the 
new pots: put in each of theſe a piece of tile over the 
hole at bottom, and on that about three or four inches 
of the freſh earth; then carefully. turn the plants out 
of their preſent pots, reſerving the ball of earth entire, 
and place each in the new pot, filling. up the vacancy 
with the compoſt,, and immediately give them a gentle 
watering. While the plants are thus ſhifting, let the 
bark-bed be ſtirred up, and if declined in its heat add 


a quantity of freſh tan, mixing the whole together, 
and laying the ſurface even ; then plunge the pots of. 
plants into the bed in a regular manner, give them 
now and then ſome water, and. admit freſtr air every 
line day, 


SEPTEMBER, 


SEPTEMBER. 


KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Work to be done therein. 


Soto Carrot Seed. 


] N the beginning of this month ſow carrot ſeeds for 
ſpring uſe ; let the ſeeds be ſown on beds of light 
earth in a warm ſituation ; ſow them not too thick, and 
let them be evenly and regularly raked in. 


Lettuce. 


About the middle of this month ſow Cos, Sileſia, 
and brown Dutch lettuce ſeeds ; let them be ſown in a 
border of rich earth, in a warm ſituation ; the plants 
ariſing from this ſowing are intended for the principal 
crop in the ſpring ; theſe will be fit to tranſplant in 
October, and ſhould be defended from the ſeverity of 
the winter, by glaſſes or other coverings. Thoſe let: 
tuce plants which were raiſed from ſceds ſown in Au- 
guſt, will now be fit to tranſplant, where they are to 
remain till ſpring. Make choice of a warm border fa- 
cing the ſouth for the reception of theſe plants ; let it 
be well dug up, and laid floping to carry the water off 
that happens to fall, for wet is more detrimental to let- 
tuce plants in winter than froſt ; let the ſurface be ra- 
ked ſmooth, and put out the plants in rows at about 


four or five inches aſunder each way, obſerving when 
| the 
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the plants are taken up from the ſeed - bed, to pull off 
all decayed leaves, and ſliorten the extreme part of the 
roots; here they are to remain and take their chance 
of the winter. But to have lettuces fit for the table 
during the winter months, provide ſome decayed 
ſtrawy dung, or leaves which have been {wept up, &c. 
and make a bed therewith in a well ſituated part of the 
garden ; let this bed be covered with mould ſeven or 
eight inches, and put on a frame and glaſſes; then 
make choice of ſome of the beſt brown Dutch, or cab- 
bage lettuces which were ſown laſt month; put in the 
plants on the bed in ſuch manner as each to be di- 
realy under a pane of glaſs when the lights are ſhut 
down; the plants at firſt putting out need not be cover- 
ed with the glaſſes until the weather begins to be cold; 
then they may occaſionally be put on, and as the cold 
C increaſes, the coverings on night ſhould be augmented ; 
theſe lettuces will be fit for the table during the great- 
eſt part of the winter. 


Seedling Cabbage Plants, 


The cabbage plants which were ſown in Avguſt, 
will in this month be fit to be pricked out ; let a piece 
of good ground be well dug for the purpoſe, and divi- 
ded into beds three feet and a half wide; then regu- 
$ larly chin out the plants from the ſeed-bed, obſerving 
to draw out the largeſt where they appear too thick, 
and let them be pricked out in rows at about four 
inches aſunder each way. When the planting is 
finiſhed, let them have a moderate watering, and if 
the weather proves hot and dry, let it be repeated occa- 
ſionally, and ſhade the plants from the ſun in the 
middle of the day, till they have got freſh roots. 


Plant Coleworts. 


The ſtouteſt of the cabbage plants which were ſown 
in July for coleworts, may now be planted out for 


good: make choice of a well ſituated piece of N 
or 
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for their ieception; take the opportunity of moiſt wez, 
ther, and put out the plants in rows a foot diſtant 
from each other, and about ſeven or eight inches aſun. 
der in the rows: here they are to remais till tit for 


we. 


Brecali. 


In dry weather let the ground be well hoed between 
the brocoli plants which were put out in. the former 
months, and after a ſhower ot rain let the earth be 
drawn up to their ſtems to ſtrengthen them. The 
lateſt crop of brocoli ſhould be planted out in the (ir 
or ſecond week in this month; let a piece of rich 
. in a warm ſituation be choſen, which ſhould 

well dug, and the plants put out therein, at about 
two feet aſunder each way. 


* Cauliflower Plants. 
In the third or beginning of the fourth week of this 
month, the cauliflower plants which were ſown in 
Auguſt, will be of a fit 6ze to be prieked out from 
the ſeed-bed. Chuſe an old cucumber or melon-bed 


for their reception, or for want of which make a: 


flight bed with dung about a fqot thick, which 
ſhould be covered with rich earth about ſeven or eight 
inches deep; let the furface be laid ſmooth and level; 
on this bed Jet the plants be pricked out at about 
three inches. aſunder each way, they muſt then be 
{lightly watered, which ſhould be occaſionally repeat- 
ed, and ſhaded from the ſun till they have got freſh 
root. Obſerve in drawing the plants out of the ſeed- 
bed, to make choice of. the ſtouteſt, and to pick off 
all damaged. and decayed leaves, and to reject ſuch 
plants whoſe ſtems are crooked or turned black; here 
the plants are to remain till the latter end of next 
month, when they muſt undergo a ſecond tranſplan- 
tation. 

While they remain in this bed they ſhould be well 
protected and defended from heavy rains, for much 


moiſture 
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moifture will be very hurtful to theſe plants, by cau- 
fing their ſtems to turn black and rotten. 

The autumn cauliflowers which were planted in July, 
will in this month begin to form their heads; let the 
ground be well hoed between them, and earth drawn 
up to their ſtems ; if the weather proves dry, form a 
baſon round each plant, to retain the water, which ſhould 
be frequently given to them; for if they have not a good 
ſhare of moiſture given them in ſuch weather, the 


heads will be hut ſmall and trifling when fit to cut. 


Celery. 


In this month plant out another piece of celery for 
the lateſt crop, to come in for ſpring uſe ; chuſe a light 
and dry piece of ground for this purpoſe ; the trenches 
need not now be made fo deep as directed for thoſe in 
former months, and their diſtance from each other not 
above two feet and an half: let the roots and tops of 
the plants be trimmed before planting, and put them 
out in the trenches at about four or five inches aſun- 
der in the rows. Continue to earth up the celery 
whick was planted in former months, as it advances in, 
height; make choice of a dry day for this work, let 
the earth be broken fine, and carefully bank it up 
againit the plants, obſerving not to let it get into their 
hearts, or to break the leaves. 


Endive. 


Continue to blanch the full grown endive, either by 
tying it up with baſs, or laying tiles or boards on the 
plants; alſo plant out the endive plants of the lateſt 
ſowing for ſpring uſe: chuſe a dry ſpot and a warm, 
ſituation, and let the plants be put out about nine: 
ar ten inches aſunder. 


Sow ſmall Sallading. 


Let the ſowing of muſtard, creſs, turnep, radiſh,. 
&c. ſeeds for ſmall ſallading, be ſtill continued every 
Week: 
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week or ten days; they may now be ſown in a more 
open expoſure, but as the — advances towards wet 
and cold, they ſhould be ſown in more favourable ſity. 
ations, ſuch as warm borders, or under glaſſes ; let 
them be ſown in ſhallow .drills, and lightly covered 
with earth. 


Foe Turneps, 


Take the opportunity of dry weather to hoe out the 
turneps which were ſown the laſt month; thoſe which 
have been once hoed over, ſhould now have it done 
the ſecond time. Let the plants be left ſingly, at the 
diſtance of eight inches, and cut up every weed. 


Hoe Spinach. 


The ground which was ſown with ſpinach in Au- 
guſt, ſhould now be hoed over ; take the opportunity 
of dry weather for this work ; let the plants be regu- 
larly thinned out, to the diſtance of four or five inches, 
leaving the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſituated ; let all weeds be 
cut up and picked off the ground. Spinach may {til 


be ſown in a rich warm ſoil, well ſituated to the ſun; 


but it muſt be done early in the month. 


Weed Beds of ſeedling Plants. 


The beds of onions, cabbage plants, coleworts, &c. 
which were ſown the laſt month, ſhould now be care- 
fully weeded ; this work ſhould be done in time, be- 
fore the weeds are got to a head, for if they are ſuf- 
fered to grow large, they not only injure the crops by 
over topping them, but their roots will be ſo much 
entangled with thoſe of the plants, as not eaſily to 
ſeparated ; therefore it is not abſolutely neceſſary to 
draw out all weeds that appear among theſe young 
crops as early as poſſible. 


Cardoons. 


The forwardeſt of the cardoons will now be of 
good 
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good ſize for blanching ; for this purpoſe provide ſome 
hay bands, then gather up the leaves regularly toge- 
ther, and from the bottom of the plant, wind the 
band pretty cloſe round, as high as it may ſeem neceſ- 
ſary to blanch the plant, which ſhould be almoſt to 
the top ; then break the earth well, and bank it u 
round the plant as high as the leaves are faſtened wit 
the band ; then ſmooth the earth that the rains may rea- 
dily paſs off, and the work is done: in doing this, let 
a dry day be choſen. 


Cucumbers and Melons. 


The cucumber plants which were trained againſt 
walls or reed hedges for late fruit, ſhould be covered on 
nights with mats, &c. to defend them from cold rains 
or froſts. If the weather proves favourable, ſome late 
melons will yet ripen; theſe ſhould be protected with 
glaſſes to ſcreen them from wet, and if the nights 
prove cold, let them be well covered with mats. 


Tranſplant Herbs, &c. 


If the weather proves moiſt in this month, ſeveral 
kitchen and aromatic herbs may be tranſplanted ; by 
thus early removing them they will get good root, 
and be enabled to withſtand the winter; of theſe are 
thyme, winter ſavory, ſage, hyſſop, pot marjoram ; 

o lavender, roſemary, &c. &c. 


Gather Seeds. 


Save ſeeds of all kinds as they ripen, gather them 
ſucceſſively as they are fit, and ſpread them in an airy 
ſhady place; there they are to lie till perfectly dry in 
the huſks or pods ; they are then to be ſeparated and 
cleared from them, ſpread out a day or two more to 
harden, and then put up ready for uſe. 


Clear and prepare the Ground, 


Several quarters of the ground will now be cleared 
from their ſummer crops, and become vacant ; ſome 


parts 
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parts muſt be adapted for the reception of tranſplant. 
ed growths for winter uſe, and ſome muſt be reſerved 
for the ſpring ſowings; let ſuch pieces be hoed over, 
and all weeds raked off; then let thoſe pieces intended 
for the reception of thoſe crops which are to be planted 
therein in autumn be well trenched up, and, if neceſ. 
fary, add ſome rotten as 5 let it be thrown up in 
rough ridges, that it may be expoſed to the dews and 
rains, till the time of planting. The other reſerved 
pieces for later crops may alſo be trenched up; this 
will be of great ſervice to the ground, and ſhould two 
months after be repeated, that every part may be me- 
horated by the froſts, &c. and rendered more fit for 
the reception of the crops intended to be put thercin, 


Muſhrooms, 


In the beginning of this month preparation ſhoul( be 
made tor making muſhroom beds ; — before the bed 
is made, a parcel of good ſpawn muſt be provided in 
a ſuſſicient quantity to plant the bed; if you have no 
old beds of your own, or in the neighbourhood, which 
produce it, ſearch in paſtures where muſhrooms grow 
naturally ; the places where they grow being found 
out, open the ground, and where 1t is full of white 
knobs and ſtrings this is the muſhroom ſpawn ; let 
theſe be carefully taken up in as intire lumps as poſſi- 
ble with the earth about them. The ſpawn is alſo 
found trequently in large dunghills which have Jain 
ſome months, in theſe dunghills it muſt be dug for. 
It is diſcovered in lumps of rotten dung, interwoven 
with white threads, which is the ſpawn, and ſmells 
ſtrongly: of the muſhroom ; theſe lumps of ſpawn, 
when collected together, ſhould be laid in a dry place, 
and covered with dry litter, till the bed is in fit or- 
der for its reception.: the (pawn being thus provided, 
the beds may then be made. I heſe beds ſhould be 
made of dung in which there is plenty of litter, but not 
freſh out of the ſtable ; if it has lain fpread abroad for 
a month or two it will be more fitting for this * 

- 7 * 
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The dung being ready, mark out the width and length 
of the bed on a dry piece of ground; the width of 
theſe beds ſhould be at bottom about four feet, and the 
length as far as ſhall ſeem neceſſary ; then proceed to 
make the bed, bring in the dung, and lay it regularly 
a foot thick; then cover it two or three inches with 
ſtrong earth, upon this lay more dung, another foot 
thick, and lay on ſome more earth, then more dung, 
till the bed is three feet and a half, or four feet high ; 
obſerving as you advance the bed in height, to draw in 
gradually the ſides from the bottom, ſo that the whole, 
when finiſhed, may be in the form of the ridge of a 
houſe. The bed thus made, let it be covered with 
ſtraw or litter, to defend it from any rains which may 
bappen to fall ; thus it may remain for ten or twelve 
days, till it is of a moderate; warmth to receive the 
ſpawn ; for if the ſpawn is put on it when the heat is 
great, it will ſpoil the whole. When the warmth is 
become gentle, take the opportunity of a dry day for 
planting the ſpawn ; let the litter be taken off the bed, 
and ſmooth the ſides ; then lay all over the bed a cover- 


Jing of dry, light, rich earth, mixed with ſcreened lime 


rubbiſh, about an inch thick; let this be laid on ſmooth 
and even; on this plant the pieces of ſpawn, about 
three or four inches aſunder; then cover over the 
ſpawn, about an inch thick with the fame earth, and 
ſmooth the ſurface of the whole with the back of the 
ſpade. Ihe bed being thus completed, let it be well 
covered with clean dry ſtraw, of a good thickneſs, to 
keep out the wet and cold, If heavy rains fall, the co- 
vering ſhould be examined; if the wet has penetrated 
through it, let it be removed and replaced with freſh 
ſtraw. 'The keeping the beds well covered ſhould be 
duly attended to during the whole winter ; for if they 
are not well defended from froſts and wet, the muſh- 
rooms will be injured and ſpoiled. Theſe beds if pro- 
perly made, the ſpawn good, and well taken care of, 
will begin to produce plenty of good muſhrooms in five 
or ſix weeks, and will continue bearing for ſeveral 

months 
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months. In gathering muſhrooms, never ſuffer them 
to grow large: let the beds be frequently examined; 
thoſe muſhrooms that are fit for uſe, ſhould be drawn 
out with a gentle twiſt, for if they are pulled up ſtrait, 
that part of the bed will be broke on its ſurface, and 
there often comes away ſome of the ſpawn with the 
ſtem. When the beds have done producing, obſerve 
when they are pulled to pieces, to fave all the ſpawn 

for ſuture beds; this will keep good for ſome months, 
provided it is kept in a warm dry place, and covered 
with dry litter. 


9 — — 


The FRUIT GARD E N. 


Work to be done therein. 


Grape Vines. 


O over the grape vines ; if any ſhoots have been 
produced ſince they were laſt ſet to rights, let 
them be diſplaced ; if any branches have got looſe by 
the winds, let them be faſtened up in their proper 
laces; if any of the bunches are entangled, let them 
e looſened, ſo that they may hang free in their pro- 
per poſition; if any are too much ſhaded, let ſome of 
the leaves be taken off, that the bunches may have the 
benefit of the ſun and air. 


Peaches, Nectarines, oc. 


Let the peach, nectarine, and other wall trees be 
looked over; if any branches project far from the wall, 
or any diſplaced by the winds, let them be regularly 
nailed up in their proper places. Where any of the 
fruit are covered with leaves, let them be taken off, 
that the fruit may have all the advantage of the ſun, to 

| give 
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give them their proper colour, and heighten their fla- 
vour, particularly thoſe which are near ripe; a flight 
covering of leaves may be left near thoſe which are not 
got ſo near their maturity. 


Protec Fruit from Inſefs, &c. 


Let vials of ſyrup or ſweetened water be ſtill conti- 
nued to catch waſps and flies, which prey on the 
peaches and neCtarines ; ants are another enemy to 
theſe fruits, and ſhould therefore be deſtroyed : 
ſearch out their harbour, open a little trench cloſe 
along the wall, and pour into it a mixture of brine and 
ſoot; alſo pull off here and there a damaged peach or 
nectarine, and lay on the ground under the trees; 
the ants which are left will gather to theſe rather than 
the entire fruit which is growihg, and two or three 
times a day theſe fruits may be taken full of them, and 
thrown into a pan of water; the ants will immediately 
forſake the fruit, which may be laid for more, 
theſe being leſt to drown. [be grapes which are now 
ripening ſhould be particularly guarded againſt birds 
and waſps, a net will protect them from the firſt, but 
there muſt be a more ſecure defence againſt the latter. 
The moſt certain- protection from the ravages of thoſe 
inſets, is to provide ſome fine crape, and cut it out 
into pieces of a proper ſize, ſo as bags may be made 
large enough to contain the principal bunches; let the 
bags be put on the fineſt and moſt perfect bunches of 
grapes, tying them lightly round the ſtalks, juſt over 
the tops of the berries ; by this means ſeveral of the 
fineſt bunches will ripen in perfection, and be effec- 
tually ſecured from birds or inſets. Care ſhould alfo 
be taken to protect the figs from birds and waſps. 
Large pieces of crape may likewiſe be nailed over the 
beſt peaches and neQarines, where there are ſeveral 
near together. For guarding ſtandard fruits frgm birds, 
place lime twigs near the trees to catch them; this, 
with frequent * them away with a gun or 

| / | piſtol 
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piſtol charged with powder, will be a great means to 
prevent their depredations. 


Plant Strawberries, Cc. 


New plantations of ſtrawberries may be made any 
time this month ; the beſt ſoil for theſe plants is a rich 
loam ; this well worked with rotten dung will cauſe the 
plants to grow ſtrong, and produce plenty of large and 

ne flavoured fruit. 'The plants ſhould be choſen from 
the largeſt of the ſummer's runners ; let the ſtrings bc 
trimmed off before planting, and put them out in beds 
at the diſtances mentioned in the laſt moath ; alſo 
may be potted in the ſame kind of earth, thoſe run- 
ners intended for forcing in the ſtove in the ſpring. 


Gather Fruits, 


Gather the different ſorts of fruit as they ripen; 
_ theſe ſhould never be taken off but when in full per- 
feCtion ; this is to be known by their colour and ſur- 
face. When the plumbs are ripe, their colour is 
bright and fine, and the mealy powder lies full and 
light upon them : the way to gather them is to touch 
them very lightly, ſo as not to rub off the bloom; if 
they will not come off with a ſmall twiſt, let them re- 
main two or three days longer. The fame rule holds 
good for the peach ; if the leaſt touch does not bring it 
off, it is not ripe, and this is a fruit that never ſhould 
be gathered till it is perfectly ſo. To know whether 
rapes be fit to gather, obſerve their ſkin and co- 
our; when they are ripe they are clear and tranſpa- 
rent, and they never are fo till then; this is a certain 
rule. Regard muſt be had to the greater number of 
£72 on the bunch, for they never all ripen together. 
ben he larger part are thus tranſparent, let the 
whole be gathered, and let the unripe ones be taken off, 
as alſo any damaged berri:s before they are ſent to 
the table. 
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Pears ſhould always be gathered three or four days 
before they are ripe; they will ripen very well in ly- 
ing, for if they are left all the time upon the trees 
they grow mealy. Some of the winter apples and pears 
will be fit to gather for keeping about the middle of 
this month, but theſe ſhould not be taken off the trees 
till they have hung their full time; their maturity is 
readily diſcovered when the ſound fruit begin to drop 
off; theſe ſhould then be gathered. Make choice of 
adry day for this work, when the fruit are perfectly 
free from external moiſture ; then let them be careful- 
ly gathered and put in a proper place without bruiſing. 

oſe apples and pears of the lateſt kinds ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to hang on the trees as long as the weather con- 
tinues fine and favourable. 


Prepare for Planting. 

Where new trees are intended to be planted, the 
ground ſhould now be prepared in readineſs ; let it be 
opened to a good depth, let the clods be well broken, 
and lay it in ridges to ſweeten ; if any enrichment is 
wanted, add ſome freſh earth from a common, with 
ſome very rotten dung, and mix the whole well toge ; 
ther. By thus carly digging up the borders the earth 
will-have time to ſettle, and be fit for the reception of 
the trees when the time of planting is arrived. 


The PrrASsURE, or FLOWER GARDEN. 
Work to be done therein. 


Carnations. 
1 HE choice carnation layers which were potted 
off in July and Auguſt, ſhould be kept clear 
from weeds, and defended from heavy rains. Thoſe 


8 2 layers 
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layers which are ſtill remaining on the old plants, 
ſhould, if tolerably rooted, be taken off and planted; 
the ſooner this work is done the better, that the 
plants may gain freſh roots before winter ; but ſuch as 
were layed late in laſt month, and have got ſufficient 
roots, muſt remain where they are till the 33 when 
they may be taken off and tranſplanted where they arc 
intended to flower. Thoſe layers of the leſs valuable 
Kinds which were planted in beds or borders, if the 
weather proves dry, ſhould have ſome water now and 
then, and the ground ſtirred between them to pre- 


vent the growth of weeds. 


| Auriculas. 

The auricula plants which were ſhifted laſt month, 
require to be protected from heavy rains; this may be 
done by laying the pots on their fides when ſuch wea- 
ther happens; bat where there is the conveniency of 
mats, &c. the pots may be placed cloſe together and 
arched over with hoops. Mats or canvas ſhould be 
laid thereon, for auricula plants are greatly injured 
or deſtroyed if much moiſture is admitted to them at 
this ſeaſon ; but if the weather ſhould prove dry in 
this month, it may be neceſſary now and then to 

ive them a moderate watering; if any weeds ariſe 
in the pots, let them be pulled out before they are 


ſuffered to grow large. 


Sow Auricula and Polyanthus Seeds, 


The ſeeds of auriculas and polyanthus may ſtill be 
ſown ; let the ſeeds be fown in pots or boxes of light 
rich earth; ſow them moderately thick, and cover 
them about a quarter of an inch with fine rotten 
willow mould; place the tubs or boxes, &c. in a ſitu- 
ation where they can have the morning ſun, and if the 
weather proves dry, now and then ſprinkle the ſurface 
of the mould with water, juſt to keep it a little moiſt ; 
here they may remain for about a month, when they 


mult be removed to a warmer expoſure. Thoſe pots 
| or 
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or boxes which were ſown laſt month, ſhould be kept 
clear from weeds, and now and then gently watered. 


Sow the Seeds of bulbous Flower Roots. 


The ſeeds of tulips, hyacinths, crown-imperials, 
fritillarias, Iris, and other bulbs, may ſtill be ſown; 
let them be ſown in beds, boxes, or large pots filled 
with light earth; ſow each. fart. moderately thick, 
2nd cover them about half an inch with fine earth ; let 
the boxes or pots be placed out of the mid-day ſun, 
and if the ſeaſon proves dry, gently refreſh them with 
water when they require it. 


Sew the Seeds of Anemonies and Ranuncula. 


Anemonies and ranuncula ſeeds may yet be ſown, 

rovided it is done in the beginning of the month ; 
et pots, boxes, or tubs, be filled with light rich 
earth ; ſow the ſeeds thereon moderately thick, each 
ſort ſeparate, and let them be covered about a quarter 
of an inch with fine earth. About the end of Octo- 
ber the plants will be up, when they ſhould be placed 
in a warm ſituation. i 


Dig Borders. 


Let the vacant borders, or ſuch as have but few flows 
ers left in bloom, be now dug up, adding ſome rotten 
dung; they will then be in readineſs to receive the 
plants intended to be put therein the firſt ſhowery 
weather. ; 


Tranſplant perennial and biennial Seedlings. 


In the firſt moiſt weather that happens in this month, 
tranſplant the ſtouteſt of thoſe perennial and biennial 
plants which were raiſed from ſeeds in the ſpring, into the 
borders where they are intended to blow the next ſum- 
mer; of theſeare wall-flowers, flocks, columbines, pinks, 
ſweet Williams, French honey-ſuckles, polyanthus, 
lingle roſe campions, * primroſe, holly-hocks, &c. 


3 Moſt 
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Moſt of theſe, if they have been tranſplanted in the 
ſummer out of the ſeed- bed, may be taken up with balls 
of earth to the roots, which if carefully planted will 
ſcarce feel their removal: let each plant have ſome 
water given it to ſettle the earth to the roots ; obſerve 
in planting theſe flowers to diſpoſe them in ſuch a man- 
ner that when they blow they may properly be inter- 
mixed by the diverſity of their heights and colours. 


Increaſe perennial and biennial Plants. 


In this month the Jarger roots of various flower 
plants may be parted for an increaſe, ſuch as polyan- 
thuſes, thrift, London pride, daſies, pinks, double 
chamomile, ſaxifrage, alſo roſe-campions, ſcarlet lychnis, 
cateh-flys, campanulas, with divers other kinds: let 
the roots be entirely taken up and ſeparated into as many 
leſſer pieces as may be thought proper, obſerving to 
let every parted piece have its ſhare of roots; theſe 
may be planted in the borders where they are to flower 
the next ſummer. Likewiſe may be parted and tranſ- 
planted peonies, flag Iriſes, aconites, fraxinellas, gen- 
tianellas, lillyaſphodel, Solomon's - ſeal, wy of the 
valley, acanthus, columbines, &c. &c. theſe, by being 
thus early parted and tranſplanted, will get well rooted, 
and be enabled to flower ſtrong the enſuing ſeaſon. 


Plant Evergreens. 


Where plantations of evergreens are intended, the 
ſooner the plantsare removed in this-month the better, as 
they will get freſh roots before winter, provided the ſcaſon 

roves ſhowery. Firs, pines, laurels, lauruſtinus, 

rtugal laurels, phillyreas, arbutus, &c. will now 

freely take root, obſerving to give each plant ſome wa- 
ter to ſettle the earth to the roots. 


ö Plant and repair Box Edgings. 


Where box edgings are grown too large, this is the 
proper ſeaſon for replanting; let the box be taken up ory 
1 parted, 
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parted, the beſt of it ſhipped and trimmed, and imme- 
diately planted again in a neat edging, as directed in 
February. If the edgings of box which were planted 
in the ſpring have failed in any part, let them now be 
repaired, obſerving to give 2 good watering after plant- 
ing ; thoſe edgings which require clipping ſhould now 
have it done, that they may ap pear neat all the winter. 


Tranſplant flowering Shrubs. 

If this month proves cool and wet, moſt ſorts 
of flowering ſhrubs of the deciduous kinds may to- 
wards the Jatter end be planted, obſerving to give 
each a good watering when they are put in the ground ; 
but if the ſeaſon proves hot and dry, the planting muſt 
be deferred till next month, when it may be done with 
lafety. 


Prepare beds for Hyacinths, &c. 


Let beds be got in readineſs for the reception of the 
early hyacinth and tulip roots ; theſe ſhould be prepa- 
red at the beginning of the month, that time may be 
allowed for them to ſettle before the roots are planted 
therein ; let them be well trenched to the depth of two 
feet; and let the earth be well broken. Alſo, towards the 
middle or end of the month, beds ſhould be got ready 
for the ranuncula and anemonie roots, which are to be 
planted in October: theſe ſhould be well dug to a 
good depth, adding ſome freſh rich earth where it is 
thought neceſſary. | 

Let the bed be laid in ridges, that the earth may re+ 
ceive the benefit of the ſun, air, rains, or dews. 


Plant Hyacinths, 


Towards the end of this month, the firſt hyacinth 
roots may' be put in the ground ; the beds prepared to 
receive them ſhould be about three feet and a half 
wide, and let them be higheſt in the middle, ſo as to 
be of a rounding form, In each bed mark out four 
rows at about eight inches aſunder, in theſe plant the 

| 3 4 roots 
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roots at the ſame diſtance from each other in the rows, 
and let the depth be about fix inches from the tops of 
the roots to the ſurface of the ground; then let the ſur- 
face be raked ſmooth, and the work is done. 


Plant Tulips. 


In the laſt week of this month ſome of the early 
blowing tulip roots may be planted ; the beds ſhould 
be laid rounding as for the hyacinths, and the tulip 
roots planted in lines, at about fix inches aſunder, and 
| ſeven inches deep: obſerve for theſe early blowers to 
chuſe a warm fituation well expoſed to the ſun. 


Plant Anemonies, 


In the middle of this month, ſome of the common 
double anemonies may be planted in warm borders to 
come in early in the h theſe roots may be plant - 
ed in rows at the diſtance of fix inches afunder each 
way, and about three inches deep; take the opportu- 
nity of moiſt weather to plant theſe roots, as alſo the 
tulips, and hyacinths. | 


Care of the flmwering Plants, 

Let all thoſe plants which are now in flower, be kept 
well ſecured with ſtakes, to prevent their being bro- 
ken down by the winds. Let all damaged or decayed 
leaves be taken off, and where any ſtraggling ſhoots 
or irregular plants appear, let them be cut away, 
that the branches may have an agreeable appearance; 
alfo the ſtems of thoſe plants whole flowers are decayed 
ſhould be cut clean off, if of the perennial kind ; but 
"thoſe which are annuals ſhould be intirely taken away. 


: Gather Seeds. 

Let the ſeeds of thoſe flower plants intended to be 
ſaved, be gathered when they are perfectly dry; theſe 
ſhould afterwards be hardened, &c. as mentioned in 
the former months. 


Wi Clip 
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Clip Hedges. 
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Thoſe hedges which were clipped in July, will 
now require going over again; let them be ſheered 
ſmodth and even, cutting them cloſe in to the laſt 


{traits 


Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


Let the graſs walks and lawns be kept well 
and rolled in moiſt weather; let the graſs be con 


clipping, and be careful that the top is cut perfectly 


ned 
tly 


mowed once a week, that it may have a ſmooth and 
even ſurface, and if any ſtraggling ſhoots of. graſs hang 
over the edges, let them be cut off with a knife or pair 
of ſneers. New walks and lawns may now be made, 
obſerving to cut and lay the turf in moiſt weather. 


Gravel Walks. 


Let the gravel walks be kept intirely elean from 
weeds or any fort of litter, and Jet them be conſtantly 
rolled at leaſt twice a week with a heavy roller, for the 
oftner they are rolled, the growth of weeds will be 
prevented, and the walks will be more fit to go on, 


and have a better appearance, 


2 — _ — — 
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NURSERY GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein. 
Prepare Ground for Planting. 


ET the quarters intended for the reception of 
young trees and ſhrubs, be well trenched in rea- 

ineſs for planting; let the ground be laid in ridges that 
the ſun, air, and rains, may meliorate and render it 
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more fit for the plants. By getting this work early 
done in the month, the buſineſs of planting, when 
moiſt weather arrives at the latter end of the month, 
will not be retarded. | 


Evergreens. 


When the weather proves moiſt, moſt kinds of 
evergreens may ſafely be removed; the early tranſ- 
planting thoſe trees and ſhrubs will be a means of their 
obtaining freſh roots before winter, as they will very 
readily firike root at this ſeaſon. As ſoon as they are 
planted, let them have a good watering ; and if any 
are ſo tall as to be liable to be diſturbed by the winds, 
let ſtakes be fixed by them, to which they ſhould be 
faſtened. If any of the firs, pines, &c. are grown 
rude, ſo as to require ſome of the branches to be taken 
off, it may now be done, that the wounds occaſioned 
| thereby may heal before winter. 


Deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 


Many deciduous trees and ſhrubs will now require 
to be removed; not only from the ſeed - beds, but from 
the quarters where they crowd one another: the time 
for tranſplanting them with leaſt danger or damage, 
is juſt when the leaves are decayed ; this happens in 
fome plants ſooner, and others later; let them be re- 
moved according as the falling of their leaves direct. 
Many forts will be fit for tranſplanting towards the 
end'of the month; if moiſt weather prevails, it will 
be a great advantage to remove ſuch plants as ſoon as 
poſſible, for they will get good hold of the ground be- 
tore winter ; but if the weather proves dry they mult 
be well watered after tranſplanting ; alſo thoſe fruit 
trees whoſe leaves are turned yellow, may be removed 
with ſafety ; likewiſe the young ſtocks that were in- 
tended for budding or grafting, that were raiſed either 
from ſeeds ſown in the ſpring, or from cuttings, layers, 
er uckers, theſe may be tranſplanted into their pro- 
en 8 per 
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r places towards the end of the month: the diſtance 
they ſhould be planted at, is about two feet and a half 
aſunder, row from row, and about fifteen or eighteen 

inches diſtant from each other in the rows. If dry 

weather prevail, let theſe plants be well watered after 
their removal. 


Plant Cuttings. 


Several kinds of trees and ſhrubs may now be pro- 
agated by cuttings; gooſeberries and currants are par- 
ticularly raiſed by this means, and now is the beſt ſea- 
ſon for it, though theſe cuttings may be planted any 
time between this and February, yet thoſe which are 
now planted ſueceed much better than others of a later 
ſeaſon. Theſe cuttings ſhould be choſen from health- 
ſul ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth; let them be 
choſen about a foot long, and plant them in a ſhady 
| border, about twelve inches aſunder. The cuttings of 
' hurels may now be planted; they ſhould be of the laſt 
ſummer's growth ; obſerve when taking them off tg. 
reſerve a knob of the laſt year's wood, whereby they 
will better ſucceed. Before thefe cuttings are put in. 
the ground (which ſhould be a ſhady border) let the 
leaves be cut off ſomewhat more than half way up the 
ſhoot, to which depth they ſhould be planted ; which 
done, give them ſome water. Honeyſuckles are propa- 
gated in the ſame manner, obſerving to retain a knob of 


te former year's wood to each cutting. Divers other 


kinds of trees and ſhrubs that are hardy and free of 
growth, may at this ſeaſon be likewiſe increaſed by 
cuttings. ; 


Care of young Seedlings. 

The ſeedling trees and ſhrubs which are not of a fit 
{ze for tranſplanting, ſhould be carefully. kept free 
from weeds, and in dry weather now and then refreſh- 
ed with water, Wk | 
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Deſtrey Weeds. 


While the weather continues dry, neglect not to 
hoe down the weeds between the rows of trees and 
ſhrubs, as alſo in every part of the nurſery ; the time- 
ly deſtroying them will prevent the ground being- ex- 
hauſted of its proper nouriſhment, and fave much la- 
bour in future. | 
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G RE EN-HO US E. 


Remove the Stove Plants, c. 
HE ſtove plants which have been kept in the 


green-houſe during the hot months of ſummer, 
ſhould in the beginning of this be removed back again, 
chat the houſe may be cleaned and ſet to rights for the 
reception of the plants which are to be placed thercin 
during the winter, | 


Bring in Green-houſe Plants, 


As ſoon as the nights begin to be cold, bring into the 
- houſe the tender green-houſe plants; as they are 
brought in let them be carefully examined; let all 
dead leaves and branches be taken off, the earth ſhould 
then be carefully ſtirred up about their roots with a 
ſmall trowel, and a flight covering of freſh mould put 
over them ; the plants may then be placed on the 
benches or the floor. None receive ſo much benefit 
from the freſh air as the ſucculent plants; theſe ſhould 
therefore remain abroad as long as they can with ſafety, 
but on the firſt appearance of wet or troſt, let theſe be 
removed into the houſe ; obſerve in bringing in any 
of the exotic plants, to chuſe a fine dry day, when no 
wet is upon them, and let them be placed _— 

ont 
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front for ſome time, before they are ſet where they are 
to ſtand the winter. 

Towards the end of the month, it will be proper to 
bring into the houſe the orange and lemon trees in par- 
ticular; for if they are ſuffered to remain in the open 
air till ſharp nights come on, it would change the fine 
colour of their leaves, which they would not recover 
during the winter. Let the trees be placed as far aſun- 
der as poſſible, till the other plants are brought in; let 
the glaſſes. be kept open night and day (unleſs the 
night proves too cold) for ſome time after the plants 
are brought in, and let the trees have moderate water- 
ings. 5 hoſe which remain without doors, ſhould bave 
water now and then, but in a much leſs quantity than 
was given them in former months; but this muſt be 
proportioned according to the weather. 


* 


— 


STOVE, or HOT-HOUSE. 


Care of the tender exotic Plants, 


F the bark-bed is much declined in its heat, the 
pots of plants ſhould be taken out, and the bark 
* ſtirred up, adding a ſufficient quantity of new; let 
this work be done expeditiouſly, and while doing, let 
the ſurface of the mould be ſtirred up over the roots of 
the plants, and ſome freſh added; let the leaves and 
branches of the plants be thoroughly cleaned, and then 
let the pots be immediateiy plunged into the bark-bed, 
and give the plants occaſional watering. The tender 
| ſucculent plants ſhould alſo be cleanſed from any filth 
they may have contracted, and ſhould be placed in the 
ſtove where they are intended to remain during the 
winter. 


Pine» 
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Pine- apple Plants. 


If the pine - apple plants which are intended for 
frutting next year, were not ſhifted into larger pots the 
laſt month, the work ſhould be done as early as poſſible 
in this, that the plants may obtain good roots before 
winter; let the plants be ſhifted and plunged in the 
bark-bed, as directed in Avguſt. Examine the bark- 
bed where the pine plants are plunged that were ſhift- 
ed four or five weeks ago; if the heat is declined, let 
the pots of plants be taken out; ſtir the bed to the 
bottom, and immediately plunge the pots again up to 
their rims; this will continue the heat till next month, 
when the large Stove will be pretty well cleared oi 
fruit, and into which theſe plants are then to be remo- 
ved: obſerve to give the plants moderate waterings, in 
proportion to the heat of the bark-bed and ſtate of the 
weather. Air ſhould alſo be admitted every fine day, 
by letting the glaſſes a little way down; but thele 
ſhould be ſhut cloſe towards the evening, and if the 
nights prove cold, the glaſſes ſhould be covered with 
mats, &c. If the heat of the bed is declined where 


.the crowns and ſuckers are, let it be renewed with a 


freſh lining placed round the ſides, ſomewhat higher 
than the bottom of the frame; alſo let ſome hay or 


ſtraw be continued up to the top, to prevent the cold 


penetrating that way; theſe plants ſhould have air al- 
lowed them on fine days, but on nights the glaſſes 


mould be covered to keep in the heat; alſo now and 
then gave the roots alittle refreſhment of water. 


Prepare freſh Tan. 
Towards the end of this month get in readineſs a 


. ſufficient quantity of new tan, to make up freſh beds 
- for the pine-apple plants next month; let therefore be 


vided as much as will be equal to at leaft one third 

of the bed, but if the old tan is much conſumed, halt 
new will not be too much; when the tan is brought 
in, if it appears to be very wet, let it be ſpread _ 
| inly 
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thinly to dry; but if it is moderate with regard to moiſ- 
ture, it may be thrown up into a larger heap; here it 
will drain and come to a heat, and be in readineſs for 
uſe. In the choice of tan, the midling ſize is to be 

referred ; for if it is ſmall, the heat will be too vio- 
ent and ſoon over; and if too large, though the heat is 
laſting, yet it is not ſufficiently ſtrong ; therefore the 
large and ſmall is beſt when mixed together, 


OCTOBER. 


ne. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


 Wirkto be done therein, 


' Spinach, 


HE beds of winter ſpinach ſhould now be en- 
tirely kept clear from weeds; if the weather 
proves dry the weeds may be deſtroyed by the 

ſmall hoe, but if wet they muſt be pulled out by 
hand; for if theſe are ſuffered to remain, they will 
ſoon over-run the ſpinach and deſtroy it. If the plants 
want thinning let it now be done, leaving the ftrong- 
eſt the diſtance of about four or five inches from cach 
other. If the weather has proved moiſt laſt month, 
ſome of the ſpinach of the firſt ſowing will now be ft 
to gather, but the plants ſhould not be taken up en- 
tirely, as practiſed with the ſpring ſpinach, only the 
large outſide leaves are now to be taken off, and as 
thoſe about the hearts of the plants are left they will 
grow out upon the others being taken away ; thus 
there will be a ſucceſſion from time to time, and the 
beds being proportioned to the demand, there will be 
a ſupply all the ſeaſon. 


Endive. 
Continue to blanch endive every week ; this may 


be done either by tying up the leaves, or laying boards 
3 0! 
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or flat tiles on the plants: the firſt method is beſt if the 
weather 18 dry, but if the ſeaſon proves moiſt the 
boards or tiles are to be preferred, as they prevent any 
rain from getting in the hearts of the plants, and rot- 
ting them; but for either way of blanching, make 
choice of a dry day to do the work when the plants are 
quite free from external moiſture. 


Celery, 
Take the opportunity of dry days to earth up the 
rows of celery as the plants advance in height ; let the 
earth be well broken, and bank it up carefully againſt 
the plants, ſo as not to bury the hearts. 


Lettuce; 


"Tranſplant the lettuces which were ſown laſt month; 
make choice of a good ſituated ſpot of rich ground that 
is well expoſed to the ſun ;- mark out a bed for them of 
the width of a cucumber frame; let it be well dug up, 
and lay the furface ſmooth and ſloping to the ſun ; 
plant he lettuces thereon at about three inches aſun- 
der each way; let the earth be well cloſed to the roots, 
make the ground ſmooth between them, and give a 
moderate watering; but it would be better before the 
bed is prepared to throw out a trench about fix or eight 
inches deep, and a little wider than the frame, and 
lay in it about a foot thick of litter; then put on the 
earth, which make ſmooth as before, and on this put 

out the plants. There are two conveniences ariſing 
from this practice, that is, the dung preyents the 
worms from drawing out the plants, and alſo keeps 
the mould much drier during the courſe of the winter. 
The plants being put out, let the frame be placed on 
the bed, which ſhould be covered with the glaſſes in 
wet weather and froſts, but plenty of air ſhould be 
given at all favourable opportunities; by this means 
numbers of lettuce plants are ſaved, while thoſe in the 
open ground are d:ſ{troyed by bad weather: where 


there 
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there is not the conveniency of glaſſes, the bed muſt | 
be arched over with hoops, which ſhould be occaſi- | 
onally covered with mats, &c. Some of the lettuce | 
plants of this ſowing may alſo be planted under 
the bell or hand glaſſes with the cauliflower plants; | 
for as there are ſeldom more then four cauliflower 

plants under each glaſs, there will be ſufficient room | 
for four lettuce plants between, which may be re- | 
moyed into the open ground in the ſpring when the | 
cauliflower plants are thinned.” "Thoſe lettuce plants 
which were ſown a fortnight or three weeks ſooner, 
ſhould now be tranſplanted into warm borders, at the 
diſtance of four or five inches from each other, where 
they are to take the. chance of the winter without co- 
vering; but this is only to be underſtood of the brown 
"Dutch and common cabbage lettuces, the Cos rarely 
ſtanding the winter without protection. 


Small Sallading, 


So the ſeeds of muſtard, creſs, rape, radiſh, and 
lettuce for ſmall fallads once a fortnight; let a warm 
ſituation be now choſen, and ſow the ſeeds pretty thick 
in drills about two inches aſunder, and lightly cover 
them with fine mould ; put over the bed a hot-bed 
frame, and if the weather proves cold or wet cover 
them with glaſſes, obſerving every fine day to give 
plenty of air to dry up the damps. 


Cabbage and Colewort Plants, 


About the middle of this month make choice of a 
good piece of ground for the reception of the cabbage 
plants, which were ſown the latter end of July or be- 
ginning of Auguſt. Let a good quantity of rotten 
dung be ſpread over the ſurface, and dug in; then 
with a line put out the plants in rows at the diſtance - 
of a foot row from row, and allow the ſame ſpace be- 

: tyeen the rows; by this method of planting there will 
| be a crop of coleworts to draw in the ſpring, and the 
| remain- 
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remaining plants left for cabbaging; for by drawing 
out every other row, and every other one, the cab- 
bages will be left at a proper diſtance for the early 
crop. Thoſe cabbage plants which yet remain in the 
ſeed hed may be tranſplanted in a warm ſituation at 
about ſix inches aſunder. Here they may remain till 
ſpring, when ney may be planted out to ſucceed the 
12 crop, or for ſubſtitutes to thoſe which may be de- 
ſtroyed by the ſeverity of the winter. 


Brocoli. 


Stir the ground between the rows of brocoli, and 
draw up ſome earth to their ſtems; this will greatly 
aſuſt the plants in their growth, and protect them bet - 
ter from froſts. | 

Caulifinwer Plants. 


If the weather proves ſo cold as to retard the growth 
of the cauliflower plants intended for the framgs ſo 
as to render them too ſmall for pricking out laſt month, 
let, in the beginning of this, a ſlight hot-bed be made 
about twelve or fifteen inches thick of dung, and lay 
the thickneſs of about fix inches of earth all over the 
ſurface, on which prick out the plants; this will ſor- 
ward their growth, and make them of a fit ſize for 
tranſplanting about the beginning of next month, where 
they are to remain during the winter ; but while they 
remain in this bed, they muſt be protected from heavy 
rains, and ſcreened from the cold on nights by a frame 
and glaſſes, obſerving to give them plenty of air in 
fine weather. 

Towards the latter end of this month let the beſt 
cauliflower plants be put out where they are to remain 
to perfect their heads; for this purpoſe make choice of 
a light rich ſpot of ground that is warmly. fituated ; 
let ſome rotten dung be ſpread thereon, and dug in a _ 
full ſpades depth; then divide the ground into beds 
three feet wide, allowing an alley one foot in breadth 
for the conveniency of occaſionally managing the * a 

then 
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then along the middle of each bed ſet marks at the 
diſtance of three feet from each other: being thus in 
readineſs, let the plants be carefully taken up from the 
bed they were-pricked 'in, pull off all decayed leaves, 
{ee that their ſtems are clear and found, and at each 
mark plant three or four plants at about ſix inches 
aſunder, either in a triangular form, if three, or ſquarc, 
if four plants; let the earth be well cloſed to the roots, 
and give each a little water: when the whole are planted 
bring the bell or hand glaſſes, and place one over eycry 
parcel of plants ; let the glaſſes be kept cloſe over thc 
plants for ſome time till they have ſtruck freſh roots; 
then let the glaſſes be raiſed about three inches high 
with bricks or pieces of wood for the admiſſion of freſh 
air, which ſhould always be given in favourable wea- 
ther. The glaſſes may be intirely taken off for three 
or four hours in the middle of the day in very fine mild 
days, but when froſt prevails the glaſſes ſhould be cloſe 
lec down. | 
The ſpare plants which are left may be planted cloſe 
under a ſouth wall at about four inches aſunder ; theſe, 
if they ſtand the winter, may be planted in an open 
ſpot in the ſpring. Thoſe cauliflower plants intended 
to be kept all the winter .under frames, ſhould be 
tranſplanted in the latter end of this month, or the 
beginning of next. If the plants are rather weak, let 
a {light bed of ſtraw dung be made about a foot or fif- 
teen inches thick, and lay thereon about ſeven or eight 
inches of mould, on which put out the plants about 
four or five inches aſunder, put the frames on, and in 
bad weather let them be defended with glaſſes ; the dung 
will give a little warmth to the carth juſt to ſtrike the 
plants, and will be a means to drain off any ſuperflu- 
ous moiſture which -may happen in the winter, and 
preſerve the plants from being ſhanked, or their ſtems 
rotting. | 
The cauliflower plants which were ſown in May 
will now ſhow their heads; they ſhould be 323 
loo 
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looked over, and the inner leaves broke down upon 
them to protect them from froſt, wet, or ſun. 


Sow Radiſb and Carrot Seeds. 


On warm borders ſow radiſh an4 carrot ſeeds, let 
them be ſown moderately thick and evenly raked in. 
Theſe, if they eſcape the winter, will be fit to draw 
early in the ſpring. 

Plant Beans. 

In the middle of this month plant beans for an early 
crop the ſucceeding ſummer. Make choice of a warm 
border, under a ſouth wall, in which plant the beans. 
The beſt kind of beans to plant at this ſeaſon is the ma- 
zagan, as they will fland the winter, and come in 
earlier than any other fort, and are likewiſe good bearers. 
If the border is wide they may be planted in rows croſs 
ways, at about two feet apart row from row, and three 
inches aſunder from each other; but if the border is 
narrow they may be planted lengthways, and about 
two inches deep in the ground. The fame kind of 
beans” may alſo be put in for tranſplanting, for this 
chuſe a ſpot of good ground in a warm fituation ; on 
this draw drills about two inches deep and near each 
other; put the beans about an inch aſunder in the drills, 
and cover them over with earth. When the beans are 
come up and grown to about two inches high, they 
may then be tranſplanted into warm borders in rows 
as thoſe aforementioned. There is ſome advantage at- 
tending this practice, and that is if ſevere weather hap- 
pens any time aſter they are ſet, and before tranſplant- 
ing, they can readily be protected by proper coverings, 
and by that means preſerved; allo, after they are 
tranſplanted, they will better withſtand the inclemen- 
cy. of the ſeaſon, for the removal will be a check on 
the growth, and they will therefore be not ſo replete 
with moiſture, as thoſe which were planted out for 
good at firſt, conſequently can withſtand ſevere froſts 


the better; beſides, theſe tranſplanted beans will ſooner 
| be 
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be fit for gathering then the others, though put in the 
ground at the ſame time. 


Plant Horſe-Radiſh. 


In this month a freſh plantation of horſe-radiſh may 
be made, particularly if the ſoil is of a dry nature; 
but, if moiſt, it is better to defer the planting till the 
ſpring. [For the method of planting horſe-radiſh, &c. 
ſee the work of the Kitchen garden for February. ] 


Cardoons, 


Take the opportunity of dry weather to earth up car- 
doons for blanching ; obſerve to gather the leaves up 
regular, tying them cloſe round with a hay-band al- 
moſt to their tops; then break the earth well, and 
bank it up all round each plant as high as the hay-band, 
and ſmooth the ſurface with the ſpade, that the rains 


may readily paſs off. 


| Aſparagus. | 
In this month the ſtalks of aſparagus will be decayed, 
they ſhould therefore be cut down, and the beds 
cleaned and earthed up. Let the ſtalks be cut down 
near the ground, and taken away ; then hoe up all the 
weeds, and draw them into the middle of the alleys. If 
the beds require any enrichment let it now be given 
them, get ſome very rotten dung for this purpoſe ; let 
this be ſpread equally over the beds to the thickneſs of 
two or three inches, the beds will then be in readineſs for 
earthing ; then mark out the alleys about eight inches 
from each outſide row of plants at both ends ; then 
ſtretch a line from one mark to the other the length of 
the beds, and with a ſpade chop two or three inches in- 
to the ground cloſe along the line ; then remove the 
line to the other ſide of the alley, and mark it out in the 
ſame manner; then dig up the alleys a full ſpades 
depth, throwing up the greateſt part of the earth on 
the bed, neatly banking up the ſides, and laying the 
EY 2 ſurface 
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ſurface even half way on each fide of the alley. As 
you proceed in digging pare in the weeds into the bot- 
tom of the trench, which cover over with earth, and 
lay the alleys ſmooth and even. When the beds have 
thus had their winter's dreſſing, there may be planted 
in each alley a row of cabbage plants to draw for cole- 
worts, or a row of garden beans may be put in. The 
aſparagus intended for forcing ſhould alſo have their 
ſtalks cut down, the weeds hoed off, and the alleys 
dug, obſerving to throw ſome earth on the beds, 
though in leſs quantities than the aforementioned ; but 
that which isto be forced the enſuing winter require no- 
thing tobe done except cutting off the ſtalks. The ſeed- 
ling aſparagus ſhould alſo have their ſtalks cut down, 
then cleared from weeds, and two or three inches of 


rotten dung ſpread over the bede. 
Muſhrooms. N 


If no muſhroom - beds were made laſt month it is not 
yet too late, provided it is done early in this. [For the 
method of making theſe beds, &c. ſee September.] 

hoſe beds which were made laſt month ſhould be 

refully guarded from cold and wet; for if the beds 
are not kept well covered with dry ſtraw, there can be 


but little ſucceſs. | 


Clean ſmall Craps. 


1 The beds of onions, carrots, cabbage plants, &c. 
hould be kept very clean ; let all weeds which ariſe 
mong them be carefully pulled out by hand. 


Clean and dreſs the Beds of Herbs, 


The beds of mint, baum, tarragon, tanſy, ſor- 
„ &c. ſhould now have their flower ſtems which 
re decayed cut down, the weeds and litter cleared 
way, and the alleys dug between, and ſome freſh 
arth ſpread over the beds; if a little very rotten dung 


8 ſpread over before the earth is put on, it will great! 
| | aſſi 
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aſſiſt the growth of the plants, and help to keep the 
froſt from injuring their roots. 


Force Mint. 


Make a flight hot-bed of dung to force mint ; put on 
the frame, and when the heats is ariſen let the bed 
be covered with ſix or ſeven inches of good mould; 
then place the roots of the mint pretty cloſe together 
on the ſurface, and cover them about an inch with 
earth; then give a moderate watering, put on the glaſſes, 
and in fine weather give a good ſhare of air, but if the 
nights are cold let the glaſſes be ſhut cloſe; the plants 
wall ſoon be up and fit for uſe. 


Dung and trench the Ground. 


The vacant pieces of ground ſhould: now be well 
iged, trenched, and thrown up in ridges till 
they are wanted for the crops which are to be put in 
chem in the ſpring: to do this work let the trenches 
be marked out three ſpades width, begin at one end 
of the piece, and open the firft trench a full ſpades 
depth, with the thovelling at bottom; let the earth of 
this trench be carried to the other end where the laſt 
trench is to finiſh. The firſt trench being thus opencd 
proceed to mark out another; then pare in the dung 
and the top of the earth into the bottom of the firſt; 
then dig up the ſecond trench, throwing the earth in- 


to the firſt in a ridge; then ſhovel up the crumbs or 


looſe earth from the bottom on the other, and proceed 
in the ſame manner till the whole is compleated. It is 
of great ſervice to the ground to trench it up in ridges, 
for by laying it in this form it is more open to the ſun, 
rain, froſt, and air, than when laid flat; is thereſore 
meliorated and enriched, and is readily laid down 
when any crops are to be ſown or planted thereon. 


r 
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Work to be done therein, 


Plant Strawberries. 


HERE new plantations of ſtrawberries are re- 

quired, and the planting omitted the laſt month, 
the ſooner it is done in this the ſtronger the plants will 
be the enſuing ſummer. Let the beds for their re- 
ception be of a good, rich, ſtrong, loamy ſoil, each about 
four feet wide, with alleys between of the breadth of 
eighteen inches; let the plants bes carefully put out 
after the ſtrings are cut off, obſerving not to bury the 
hearts. [For their diſtances and ſorts fee the month 
of Auguſt. ] Let the old beds of ſtrawberries be clear- 
ed of their runners, and the ground dug between them; 
give a ſlight ſprinkling of rotten dung on the beds, 
which ſhould be covered with ſome of the earth out of 
the alleys : this will greatly ſtrengthen the plants, and 
ſcreen the froſt from the roots. 


Plant and Prune Raſpberres. 


In this month new plantations of raſpberries may be 
made. In the choice of the plants pickout the ſtrongeſt 


| ſuckers, and thoſe which are the beſt furniſhed roots; 


theſe ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, in good 
ground, which ſhould be dunged and well dug for the 
purpoſe. The plants being procured, let the extre- 
mities- of the ſhoots be ſhortened in proportion to 
their ſtrength, and trim the ends of the roots ; then 
put in the plants in rows about four feet aſunder, and 
let them be planted a yard diſtant from each other in 
the rows. | 
Raſpberries may alſo now be pruned ; in doing this 
obſerve to cut out all the old wood that produced fruit 
* laſt 
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laſt ſummer, as tieſ no 1 ie choice 
of three or ſour of her 01 river's 
growth, and cut all theo rol aw ae erowund ; 
each of the ſhoots whic i are jet io oe uit we ort- 


enced, and this ſhould be done according wo their 
ſtrength. A ſtout ſhoot may bc left four fect long ; 
but thoſe which are weaker three feet will be long 
enough. When the pruning is finiſhed, let the ground 
be dug between the rows, and all ſtraggling ſhoots that 
are advanced a diſtance from the plants ſhould be taken 
up with their roots; this will — . the plants, 
and the ground will be clean and neat all the winter. 


Plant and Prune Berberries. 


In this month berberries may be planted ; if they 
are put in rows the diſtance ſhould not be leſs than ten 
feet from each other. The beſt plants are thoſe which 
were raiſed from layers, as they are not ſo apt to pro- 
duce ſuckers as thoſe raiſed by other means, and there 
is a greater certainty of their producing plenty of 
fruit, which to obtain in perfection the plants ſhould 
be pruned and managed as thoſe of gooleberries. ¶ See 


the next article. ] 


Plant Gooſeberries and Currants. 


If the weather proves moiſt, the planting of gooſe- 
berry and currant trees may be done after the ſecond 
week in this month. If a particular piece is intended 
for theſe ſhrubs, they ſhould be planted at proper 
diſtances, that there may be room to go between them 
to prune the branches ; dig the ground and gather the 
fruit. In the choice of the plants. pick out thoſe of 
two years growth raiſed from cuttings, and ſee that 
the ſhoots are clean and bright, and the branches and 
ſtems free from moſs. If the plants are confuſed with 
many branches let them be thinned, but the extremi- 
ties of the ſhoots which are left ſhould not be cut off 
before the ſpring. The plants being ready, and the 


ground 
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ground well dug up, proceed to plant them in ſtrait 
lines, at the diſtance of eight feet row from row, and 
ſix feet aſunder in the rows. By giving the plants this 
diſtance, the ſun and air can have free accels; and if 
the plants are kept properly pruned, the berries will be 
large and handſome. 


Prune Gooſeberries and Currants. 


Towards the end of this month gooſeberry and 
currant trees may be pruned. In pruning theſe ſhrubs 
regard muſt be had to the nature of their growth, and 
the production of the fruit. The ſhoots of the laſt 
ſummer's growth produce no fruit on them the ſuc- 
ceeding year, for the fruit grow on wood of two years 
old, and on ſpurs afhxed to older branches ; theretore 
care ſhould be taken in pruning not to diveſt ſuch 
branches of the ſpurs ; but as every year numbers of 
young ſhoots are produced in different parts of the 
tree towards the bottom, it is neceſſary that many of 
theſe ſhould be cut out, or the tree would run into 
confuſion : in doing this care ſhould be taken, that 
here and there one of the beſt ſituated are left, parti- 
cularly where there is a vacancy, or for a ſucceſſion to 
ſuch branches which are grown too long, or are old 
and paſt bearing good fruit; for every year ſome ſuch 
branches ſhould be diſplaced as may appear neceflary, 
which are replaced by ſuch young ones as have been 
reſerved for the purpoſe. By this management of 
diſburthening the tree of old worn out branches, and 
leaving in proper places young ſhoots, the tree, when 
become old, will be furniſhed with young branches 
capable of. bearing plenty of large and well flavoured 
fruit ; but the heart, or inner part of the tree, ſhould 
be kept open and free from wood, that the ſun and 
air may more readily be admitted to the ftuit ; all 
ſuckers produced from the root ſhould be taken away, 
nor ſhould the branches be ſuffered to croſs each other ; 
alſo the laſt ſummer's ſhoots towards the extremities of 
the branches ſhould be Properly thinned out, leaving 

2 


not 
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not above one or two towards the end, ſo that the 
ſhoots or branches at their extremities may be about 
nine or ten inches diſtant from each other. Obſerve 
alſo in pruning thele trees, that the extremities of the 
laſt ſummer ſhoots of the gooſeberries be not ſhortened, 
excepting where a ſhoot is advanced far beyond the 
reſt, or where a ſhoot from the bottom is left to fill up 
a vacancy, or ſuch as have turned crooked towards 
their ends, theſe may be ſhortened ; but others which 
grow ſtrait, and are within due bounds, ſhould be leſt 
their whole length. The young ſhoots of currants 
may be ſhortened about a third or fourth of their length 
according to their ſtrength and poſition. 


Prune Apricot Trees. 


Thoſe apricot trees which are ſtandards, ſhould, 
when the leaves begin to fall, be examined ; let al 
dead branches be cut off, and likewiſe ſuch as croſs 
each other. The apricot trees againſt the walls may 
now be pruned ; let the tree be intirely unnailed and 
looſened from the wall, this will give free liberty for 
uſing the knife. In pruning theſe trees obſerve to 
make choice of the moſt promiſing and beſt ſituated 
ſhoots, which muſt be left at regular diſtances, and in 
ſuch order as to be as it were coming up in a regular 
manner, one after another, in every part of the tree, 
making room for them by cutting out all other uſelc{* 
and unneceſſary ſhoots ; likewiſe obſerve where the 
trees are old, to cut out ſuch branches as advance: 
great length, without being furniſhed with ſuch young 
ſhoots as are above mentioned; ſuch branches ſhoul! 
be cut intirely out, or ſhortened to any young one pro- 
ceeding from it that is furniſhed with young ſhoots for 
bearing: obſerve allo that the young ſhoots which are 
left to bear, muſt be ſhortened juſt below that part ol 
the ſhoot produced fince . Due regard 


muſt likewiſe be had in pruning theſe trees, to reſerve 
the ſpurs produced on the two years old branches, for 


theſe will produce a number of handſome fruit A 
ue 
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ſuch as are ill placed, or grow too long in a fore- 
right direction, ſhould be taken off, leaving only ſuch 
ſpurs as are ſhort, with bloſſom buds, and well placed, 
to remain. When the tree is pruned, let it be nailed 
up cloſe to the wall, in a neat and regular manner. 


Prune Peaches and NeFarine Trees. 


Towards the end of this month, the peach and nec- 
tarine trees againſt the walls may be pruned ; but be- 
fore the trees are begun to be pruned, let them be un- 
nailed from the wall, and the ſhreds and nails taken 
from the ſhoots, that every part may be clear for per- 
forming the operation. In pruning theſe trees, re- 
member that they always produce their fruit upon the 
ſhoots of laſt ſummer's growth, that is, upon ſhoots of 
one year old, and no other; therefore care ſhould be 
taken to reſerve in every part of the tree a ſufficient 
number of theſe ſhoots ; but if they are crowded or 
too thick together, ſome mult be cut out to give pro- 
per room for thoſe intended to be trained in. In do» 
ing this, obſerve to leave the moſt promiſing, healthy, 
and beſt ſituated ſhoots, for the purpoſe of bearing, 
and at proper diſtances ; for a moderate growing tree, 
the ſhoots may be left at about ſix inches aſunder; theſe 
ſhoots ſhould every one be ſhortened in proportion to 
their growth and bend the rule is, to cut off about 
one third of the whole length of each, whether ſhort 
or long; but in thus thortening them, obſerve to cut 
them off juſt above a wood bud, or one that will pro- 
duce a future ſhoot for a leader ; this ſhould be duly 
attended to, for if the ſhoot is cut at the blofſom bud,, 
it generally dies down to a wood bud ; theſe are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, the bloſſom buds being 
more turgid or ſwelling, than thoſe which produce only 
wood; this is neceſſary to the welfare of the future 
fruit, for where ſuch ſhoot is produced at the extre- 
mity of a bearing branch, it affords nouriſhment to the 
fruit, and the fruit of ſuch will be finer than in thoſe 
thoots deſtitute of leaders. But thoſe trees as produce 

| 1 ſtrong 
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ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots, muſt be treated according. 
ly ; the ſhoots of ſuch may be left at a greater length, 
and nearer together, or if the ſhoots are very luxuriant, 
they may be trained their whole length, obſerving to 
on off all lateral ſhoots: which are produced from their 
es. 
On the contrary, where theſe trees are weak, let 
the branches be thinned out to ten inches or a foot 
aſunder, for diſtance is the great article in ſtrengthen- 
ing ſuch trees ; for when the ſhoots ſtand remote from 
each, they have a better ſhare of nouriſhment, and 
there will not be the neceſſity for ſhortening the ſhoots 
to ſtumps to gain ſtrength, as is too often practiced. 
It is very neceſſary that the middle of the trees, parti- 
culatly young ones, are kept thin of branches; for this 
part will eaſily ſupply itſelf, when the ſides are taken 
care of; for if ſhoots be permitted to fill up that part, 
their upright direction will draw the rx part of 
the nouriſhment, and thereby ſtarve thoſe which are in 
an horizontal direction. When the trees are pruned, 
they ſhould then be neatly and regularly nailed cloſe to 
the wall, placing the ſhoots at equal diſtances, as nearly 
as poſſible, that their leaves when come out may have 
room to grow without ſhading their branches too much, 
and training them perfectly ſtrait,” inclining each to an 
horizontal direction. 


Prune Cherry and Plum Trees, 


Cherry and plum trees either againſt walls or eſpa- 
liers may now be pruned ; obſerve in pruning theſe 
trees, that all fuch young ſhoots of the laſt year's 
growth as are now intended to be laid in to furniſh the 
wall or eſpalier with bearing wood, muſt not be ſhort- 
enced, but every ſuch ſhoot muſt be left at its full 
length, and this ſhould at all times be practiſed, which 
is the only way to render the branches fruitful ; for 
the ſhoots thus treated will in two or three years time 
ſend out many ſhort ſhoots or ſpurs, and from theſe 
ſpurs the fruit is produced. Theſe ſpurs generally ap- 

pear 
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firſt towards the extreme part of the branches, and 

if ſhortening were to be practiced, that part would 
conſequently be cut away, where the bloſſom buds 
would otherwiſe firſt make their appearance ; therefore 
never ſhorten or top the young ſhoots of theſe trees 
that are left for a ſupply of bearing wood, nor any of 
the bearing branches, for that practice would entirely 
ſpoil the trees from bearing fruit; for in the place 
where the fruit buds would otherwiſe naturally appear, 
there would advance nothing but ſtrong wood ſhoots, 
ſo that the trees would be continually crowded with 
uſeleſs ſhoots, with little or no fruit; on the contrary, 
ſhortening ſome particular branches of the above trees, 
may ſometimes be neceſſary; for inſtance, if a ſhoot 
advances a conſiderable length beyond any of the reſt, 
this may be reduced within bounds ; alſo, when the 
trees are about one year old from the budding or graft- 
ing, and newly planted, theſe muſt be ſhortened ; but 
this work is to be done in the ſpring; likewiſe where 
a dead branch has been taken out, and left a large va- 
cancy, and only one young ſhoot to ſupply its place, 
it may then be proper to ſhorten ſuch ſhoot to two or 
three buds, to f1 up ſuch gap; but when the trees 
have acquired a ſufficient number of branches to cover 
the wall or eſpalier, then all the young ſhoots of the 
laſt ſummer's growth that are not wanted to lay in, 
muſt be cut off quite cloſe to the part where they 
ariſe, leaving no ſpurs but what are naturally produ- 
ced. Obſerve in training theſe trees to the wall or eſ- 
liers, to allow fix or eight inches diſtance between 

ranch and branch. 

But there is one thing which ſhould be remarked, 
that is, in pruning morella cherry trees, particular 
care ſhould be taken to leave a ſupply of laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots in every part of the tree, at the diſtance of five 
or fix inches, for this cherry is always -produced upon 
the ſhoots of laſt year's growth. 


T 4 ' Prune 
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Prune Apple and Pear Trees. 
Apple and pear trees may alſo be pruned the latter 
end of this month ; but as the fruit of many ſorts may 
not yet be gathered, ſuch muſt be deferred pruning 


— till the next month, when they will be at liberty for 


the operation. [For the method of pruning theſe trees, 


ſee the work of the Fruit Garden for the month of No- 
vember. ] 


Prepare Borders for Planting. 


Where wall or eſpalier fruit trees are intended to be 
planted, the borders ſhould be properly prepared at 
the beginning of this month (if omitted in the laſt) 
that they may have time to ſettle before planting. 
Where new. borders are to be made, if the ground 13 
not naturally rich and good, it muſt be aſſiſted with 


proper manures ; if the ſoil is ſtrong, of a clayey na- 


ture, let it be mixed with ſand, aſhes, and rotten 


horſe dung; or the contrary, if of a ſandy nature, 


ſome ſtrong loam from a common, mixed with cow 
and hog dung, will be a good enrichment: the 
ground ſhould be well trenched up, blending well the 
manure with it. The proper width of theſe new made 
borders, ſhould be equal to the height of the wall, 


Which is generally ten feet; for ſo far at leaft will the 


roots of the trees extend. But where old borders are 


to be replanted with fruit trees, let them be trenched 


up two ſpades depth, and if the border is of a light 
nature, let ſome freſh loam and rotten dung be added, 
which ſhould be well worked and mixed with the 
earth in the border; but where a ſufficiency of loam 
cannot be obtained, let the places where the trees are 
to be planted have ſome of this enrichment, as it will 
greatly promote the growth of theſe trees. The 
ground being thus prepared, let it lay to ſettle till it is 
fit time to tranſplant the trees. 


Tranſplant 
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Tranſplant Fruit Trees. 


Towards the end of this month, moſt forts of fruit 
trees may ſafely be tranſplanted ; in making planta- 
tions of theſe trees, either for wall or eſpaliers, due 
regard ſhould be had to the diſtance they are to ſtand, 
one from the other; for if they have not proper room 
allowed to grow and extend their branches, they will 
loon meet, and run into confuſion with each other. 
The diſtance which peach, neCtarine, and apricot trees 
ſhould have, is at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen feet from tree 
to tree; plumbs and cherries ſhould be allowed about 
the ſame diſtance, Pears and apples for eſpaliers, 
ſhould be planted about eighteen feet aſunder ; for 
ſome ſorts of pears twenty feet is not too much; but 
regard muſt be had to the kind of ſtocks either are 
grafted on. If apples are grafted on paradiſe or cod- 
ling ſtocks, or pears on quince ſtocks, a leſs diſtance 
will ſuſhce. Standard pears and apple trees ſhould be 
planted thirty or forty feet apart ; plums and cherries 
twenty five, or thirty feet aſunder, will be a good diſ- 
tance from cach other. 

In planting fruit trees of any kind, let care be taken. 
not to plant them too deep; open for each tree a hole 
wide enough to receive the roots freely; then having 
the trees ready, let the ends of their roots be pruned, 
and cut off ſuch roots as are broken or bruiſed ; then 
ſet the tree in the hole, and ſee that all the roots ſpread 
freely as they ſhould do. Break the earth well, and 
throw it in equally about the roots ; ſhake the tree 
gently, that the earth may fall in cloſe between the 
roots and fibres; when the earth is all in, tread the 
ſurface gently, and fecure the tree hy tacking it to the 
wall, or with a ſtake if for cſpalier. 


Management of the Borders after Pruning. 
After the wall or eſpalier trees have had their winter 
proning, let the borders be thoroughly cleaned fret all 
2aves, ſhoots, and weeds, and ſuch fort of manure. 
„ appliedi 
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applied as the nature of the ſoil requires. As ſoon as 
the ſurface of the border is covered with the neceſſary 
enrichment, let it be dug over with a three 1 
fork, this inſtrument being leſs prejudicial to the roots 
of trees than the ſpade ; the borders may then be crop- 
6g particularly thoſe under a ſouth aſpected wall; 

ut it ſhould be with ſuch vegetables as root not deep 
in the ground; but if there never was any thing ſut- 
fered to grow upon the borders, it would be much bet- 
ter for all kinds of fruit trees, eſpecially peaches 
and neCtarines : but as to thoſe borders where eſpaliers 
grow, they may be planted with ſtrawberries ; but 
none ſhould be ſuffered within a yard of the trees, and 
it they are planted at half a yard aſunder, the fruit will 
be better for it, though it is beſt for the trees if there be 
none. Theſe borders muſt likewiſe be dug and manu- 
red the fame as directed for the others. 


Gather Fruits, 


Grapes of the late kinds ſhould now be gathered to 
preſerve for the table in winter ; theſe are not of the 
nature of thoſe fruits that ſpoil on the branches with 
over ripeneſs ; our ſeaſons do not favour them ſo much; 
the danger they are expoſed to is that of froſts, for cold 
prevents :heir keeping. 

The ripeneſs of grapes is known by their clearneſs 
on the bunch, as well as by their ſoftneſs and mellow 
flavour; as ſoon as the froſts come they muſt be ga- 
thered, and the following preparation made for them: 
get two or three round wooden boxes of a foot deep, 
and about the fame breadth ; let the length be accord- 
ing to the quantity of grapes intended to be preſerved 
in them. | | 

Sift very fine a good quantity of wood aſhes that 
have been well burnt ; let the boxes and the aſhes be 
perfectly dry, but not hot; then ſpread over the bot - 
tom of each box, ſome of the aſhes to cover it, four 
inches deep. 


This done in the middle of a fine dry day, over 
g | me 
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ſome of the beſt bunches of grapes ; examine them, 
and pick off the green berries, and any that are eaten 
by inſets or decayed; then lay the bunches fide by 
fide upon the bed of aſhes in the box, the length of 
the bunch the croſs way of the box. When the bed is 
covered with them, ſift on more of the aſhes, and let 
them run in between the berries, upon every bunch 
where there is room; then place another layer of 
bunches ; ſift over more aſhes, and proceed thus till 
the box is filled ; then ſet it in a dry place, but out of 
the reach of heat; in this manner let the ſeveral 
boxes be filled, this is a much preferable method of 
reſerving grapes than is praCtiſed by putting the 
— into paper bags, and hanging them up in a 
room; for by thus covering them with aſhes in boxes, 
they will keep good, and be fit for the table during the 

whole winter. 
When the nights get to be cold, and the froſts ap- 
proach, it is time to gather the winter apples and 
pears; therefore before the month is out, let the 
trees be entirely cleared of their fruit, except the 
ſeaſon proves very fine and favourable, when ſome few 
of the lateſt may remain till November: but many ſorts. 
will be fit to gather at the beginning and middle of 
this month, by which time they will be full grown; 
to know which, make trial of ſeveral on different parts 
of the tree; gently raiſe them up, if they eaſily part 
from the tree they are fit to gather, but if not, no 
force mult be uſed; thoſe which do not quit the branch 
without violence, muſt remain longer, for il theſe 
fruits are gathered before they will eaſily quit the tree, 
they will ſhrivel up in lying, and never have their full 
flavour; and if they are neglected when fit, they will 
fall from the branches. In gathering thele fruits, 
make choice of a dry day, when the uit and leaves 
are free from external moiſture ; let them be carefully * 
pulled one by ond, and gently put into a baixet, ſo as. 
not to bruiſe each other. As the fruit are gathered, 
let them be carried into an airy m and laid in heapss 
each fort by themſclves ; cover them witu woolen 
1 6 cCloathe, 
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cloaths, this will cauſe them to ſweat, and bring on a 
fermentation in their juices, and by this rendered fit 
for keeping. This fermentation would have come on 
whether this method were uſed or not, and it might 
have deſtroyed the fruit ; but being thus brought on at 
a proper time, it only ſerves to mellow the juices, and 
improve the flavour; by the ſame means the watery 
parts which would have rotted them goes off in a gen- 
tle ſweating. Let the cloaths be lifted up from time 
to time, and the manner of the ſweats coming on, and 
its increaſe obſerved, it will grow more for ſeveral days, 
the time being uncertain according to the ſorts of fruit; 
but aſter it is at the height, it will by degrees decreaſe. 
As ſoon as this decreaſe is perceived, the covering 
ſhould be taken off, and the fruit wiped one by one 
with clean linen cloaths, care being taken not to pinch 
or bruiſe them in wiping ; then make choice of a num- 
ber of the fineſt of each kind for particular preſerva- 
tion: ſuch kinds as are deſigned ſoon to be uſed, or 
of the inferior ſorts, may be then laid on a boarded 
floor or ſhelves in the fruitery, where they ought to be 
kept dry, by opening the windows in fine days ; but 
in rain or froſty weather the windows muſt bs kept 
cloſe ſhut, to prevent the air from having any effect 
on the fruit ; and if the weather proves ſevere, they mult 
be covered with ſtraw or cloths. But the finer ſorts of 
apples and choice pears which are intended for the ta- 
ble, muſt be managed in the following manner, viz. 
let a quantity of large light moſs be gathered in the 
middle of a fine day, and let it be well dried ; likewiſe 
provide a large number of earthen jars, ſufficient to 
hold the fruit, and let ſome common ſand be alſo 
ſpread before a fire, dried, ſifted, and left to cool; 
then cover the bottom of a jar with ſome of the dry 
moſs, upon this lay as many fruit as will lie ſingly, 
not one upon another ; on theſe lay another bed of 
"moſs, and upon that more fruit; thus proceed till the 
jar is full, and in the ſame manner hill up all the others. 
When they are all full, ſtop them up with plugs, 
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either of cork or wood, and pour over theſe melted 
reſin; then ſet them upon a bed of the dry ſand, four 
inches thick, and pour on more of it till the ſpace is 
filled up between, and they are covered a ſoot thick. 
Thus let them ſtand till the apples or pears preſerved 
in the common way are gone; then open the jars one 
by one as they are wanted, and the fruit will be found 
in them in perfect good condition. The baking pears 
and apples, where there is not room, may be put into 
baſkets, obſerving to examine them ſometimes, and 
pick 'out thoſe which are rotten, Walnuts may be 
preſerved by the ſame means that grapes are, after 
they are cleanſed from their huſks,-.and rubbed quite 
dry; ſmall nuts and filberts may be kept by packing 
them up in their huſks when well dried. Quinces 
may be preferved by the method apples and pears are 
kept. Medlars ſhould be gathered about the end of 
this month, theſe have a very auſtere taſte, yet when 
they are become rotton, are valued by many : to bring 
them to uſe early, they ſhould be laid in a box or tub, 
with a covering of moiſt bran in the bottom ; after 
that a ſingle layer of fruit, but not to touch each other, 
and upon them lay a covering of bran an inch thick, 
after that five or fix layers of each may be laid alter- 
nately; but there muſt be a covering of bran at the 
top, and as it becomes drier, there muſt be more wa- 
ter poured on them; by this means they will be fit for 
the table in about a fortnight, the others ſhould be 
laid on ſtraw, when they will naturally decay in ſue- 
ceſſion. 
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Work to be done therein. 


Carnations. 


HE choice. carnation layers which are in ſmall 
pots, ſhould in this month be placed where they 
can be defended from the inclemency of the weather ; 

let the pots be ſet cloſe together within a hot-bed 
frame, and fill up the vacancy between the pots with 
rotten tan, ſandy earth, or aſhes, here they are to re- 

main all the winter ; when the weather proves wet or 
froſty, let the glaſſes be put on for their protection, 

and in very ſevere weather, let an additional covering 

of mats be applied; but in open weather, when it is 

dry, the glaſſes ſhould be taken off, that the plants 

1 receive the benefit of the open air, otherwiſe they 

will be drawn up weak and tender, and thereby ſpoil- 

ed; but where the conveniency of a frame and glaſſes 

is wanting, they muſt be protected by a covering of 

mats or canvas thrown over them on hoops arched 
"over. When the weather proves unfavourable, the 

4 ſame care is required for thoſe layers which were laid 
ſo late, as not to be ſufficiently rooted to be taken off 


before the ſpring. 

| | Ariculas. | 

The auricula plants in pots ſhould be well protected 
from bad weather, particularly wet; theſe ſhould be 
ſet under a garden frame cloſe together; when the 
weather is fair and open, let them have as much free 

air as they can enjoy; but they hould be well defend- 

ed from rains, as nothing is more injurious to theſe 
plants than wet, for they wil! bear cold very well 
while the earth about them has no great ſhare of moiſ- 


ture ; but when they are expoſed to rains, and ſharp 
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froſts ſollow, moſt of them are deſtroyed or ſpoiled; 
therefore to keep them moderately dry in the winter, 
is more eſſential to their preſervation than to keep them 
warm. If any dead leaves appear, let them be picked 
off, alſo any weeds or moſs which may ariſe in the pots, 
and if the earth is looſened on the ſurface it will be a 
refreſhment to the plants ; alſo let the pots or boxes of 
ſeedling auriculas be removed into a warm ſituation, 
where they can haye the benefit of the ſun, and ſcreen- 
ed from cold winds ; and if any weeds ariſe, let them 


be carefully pricked out. 


Tranſplant Perennials, &c. 

Various ſorts of biennial and perennial flower plants 
of the fibrous rooted kinds, may in this month be 
tranſplanted ; of "theſe are roſe campions, Canterbury 
bells, campanulas, catch-fly's, lychnis, lychnideas, 
columbines, French honeyſuckles, ſweet Williams, 
pinks, carnations; alſo, double daiſies, double camo- 
mile, violets, London pride, thrift, hepaticas, gentia- 
nella, with many other ſorts ; alſo divers knot-rooted 
plants, as peonies, flag Iriſes, lilly of the valley, 
monks hood, fraxinella, and others of the like kind 
may be taken up and tranſplanted into places where 
wanting: theſe plants ſhould be ſo diſpoſed in the 
borders, that the talleſt growers may occupy the mid- 
dle or back part, and thoſe of a more humble growth 
be placed towards the front, obſerving to intermix 
them in ſuch manner, that a good variety may be ob- 
tained by the diverſity of their heights and colours, 
whereby the plantation may appear agreeable during 
the whole courſe of the ſummer. The double wall- 
flowers, double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet Willi- 
ams, double rockets, double roſe campions, &c. 
which were propagated in the ſummer, may now be 
planted into pots, and removed where they can be pro- 
tected from the inclemencies of -the approaching 


winter . 
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Propagate Perennials. 


The roots of various ſorts of perennial flowering 
plants may now be parted for an increaſe, particularly 
where they have grown too large and ſpread out of 
bounds ; the roots ſhould be entirely taken up, and 
divided into ſeveral different plants; the largeſt of 
theſe ſhould be planted where they are intended to 
blow, allowing. them proper diſtances, according to 
the growth; of the larger kinds are perennial ſun- 
flowers, perennial aſters, golden rods, &c. thoſe of a 
midling growth, ſuch as campanulas, catch-fly's, roſe- 
campions, ſcarlet lychnis, batchelor's buttons, double 
feverfew, leonorus, &c. thoſe of a more humble 
growth, as polyanthuſes, primroſes, double daiſies, 
double chamomile, London pride, thrift, violets, 
pinks, gentianella, and many other forts which may 
now be propagated by parting their roots; thoſe parts 
which are ſmall may be planted into a nurfery-bed, 
here they may remain a year; they will then be ſtrong 


enough tor tranſplanting into the borders where they 
are to flower. 


Lay flowering Shrubs. 
Many kinds of hardy flowering ſhrubs may now be 


_ propagated, by laying down the branches; let the 


ground be dug round the ſhrub intended to be increaſed, 


then bring down the ſhoots or branches, and faſten them 
to the earth with hooked ſticks or pegs; cover the 


body of the. ſhoots, or that part of them intended to 
ſtrike root, about three or four inches. Various kinds 
of deciduous ſhrubs may be raiſed by layers, and this is 
the beſt time to perform the operation, particularly on 
thoſe that are of a hardy nature; alſo hardy evergreens 
may be propagated by the ſame method, that is, ſuch 
kinds as will grow by this way of increaſe, ſuch as 
hillyreas, lauruſtinus, alaternus, &c. theſe may now 
be lad down with ſucceſs, although with ſome em 
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the ſummer months are to be preferred for this work. 
In laying theſe. trees or ſhrubs, obſerve to chuſe ſuch 
branches as are well furniſhed with ſhoots of laſt 
ſummer's growth ; theſe young ſhoots are moſt proper 
for the work, being more ready to put forth roots than 
ſuch as are of a more adyanced age. , | 


Tranſplant Layers. 


The layers of trees and fhrubs laid laſt year may now 
be taken off from the parent plants, and tranſplanted ; 
alſo many layers which were laid early in the ſummer, 
will, by this time, be ſufficiently rooted, and may 
theretore be taken up and tranſplanted. 


Take off S Aubert. 


Many kinds of flowering ſhrubs, &c. may be en- 
creaſed by ſuckers, as lilacs, ſyringas, ſeveral forts of 
roſes, and others which produce ſuckers from their 
roots, this 1s a proper ſeaſon for taking them off, and 
planting them where they are intended to flower. 


Plant Cuttings, 


In this month plant-cuttings of ſuch hardy flowering 
ſhrubs as will grow by this method, the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots are to be, choſen, which ſhould be planted full 
half their length in the ground; one in particular, the 
honeyſuckle, is eaſily propagated by this means, as all 
the ſorts will grow freely by cuttings. Obſerve in taking 
off theſe cuttings to retain a knob of the former year's 
wood about an inch long to each; let the cuttings he 
ſhortened to about a foot in length, and plant them fix 
or ſeven inches in the ground. Laurels and Portugal 
laurels may be encreaſed by this method, and this is 
the proper ſeafon. Theſe muſt be ſhoots of laſt ſum- 
mer's growth, obſerving to take an inch or two of 
the former year's wood, by which means they will 
ſtrike more readily. Theſe cuttings ſhould be _ 
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about nine or ten inches long, and ſhould be planted 
in a ſhady border about ten inches aſunder. Cuttings 
of the double chryſanthemums may now be planted in 
E filled with good earth; theſe will ſoon take root, 

ut muſt be protected from froſt in winter by being 
covered with glaſſes, &c. 


Plant bulbous Flower Roots, &c. 


Now put into the ground the roots of narciſſus, jon- 
quils, bulbous Iris, fritillarias, martagons, orange 
lilies, and all ſuch as have been kept out of the ground 
fnce their leaves decayed in ſummer ; theſe ſhould 
now be planted, for if kept above ground much longer 
many of them will decay. If the above roots are in- 
tended to be planted in ſeparate beds, thoſe of the leſ- 
ſer growth may be ſet in rows eight or nine inches 
aſunder each way; but where they are to be planted in 
borders, they ſhould be planted towards the front in 
patches, three or four roots in each, allowing five or 


Lx feet between each patch: but ſuch large plants as 


martagons, orange lilies, crown imperial, &c. theſe 
ſhould occupy the middle of the border, and be planted 
atten or fifteen feet diſtant from each other, obſerving to 
- Giſpoſe and intermix the ſorts ſo that no two plants ſtand 
nearer together than two or three feet. Crocuſes and 
ſnow drops which have been kept out of the ground till 
this time may now be alſo planted ; theſe ne Fg put 
in near the edges of the borders in a row at about five 
or fix inches apart, or they may be planted in ſmall 
patches, putting five or {ix roots in a patch, the diſtance 
of one patch from another may be about two feet. 


Plant Tulip and Hyacinth Roots. 


The roots of tulips and hyacinths may be put into 
the ground any time this month. The beds where 
theſe roots are to be planted ſhould be previouſly pre- 
pared as directed laſt month; if voy lay in ridges let 
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them now be turned down, making the ſurface oth 
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and even, but obſerve to lay it rounding, that the wet 
may more eaſily paſs off: the common width of theſe 
beds are about four feet. When the beds are ready for 
the reception of the roots, let them be planted in rows 
at the diſtance of about nine inches each way, and let 
the roots be put into the ground about ſix inches deep. 
The roots of the common ſorts may be planted in the 
borders among other flowers, either in a ſingle row 
lengthways at about a foot diſtance from the edge, and 
ten or twelve inches from one another, or they may be 
planted in patches two or three yards aſunder, putting 
four or five roots in each patch at five or fix inches 
apart ; but thoſe of the choice and valuable kinds ſhould 
always be planted in beds, each tort ſeparately by 
themſelves; for here they can readily be protected 


from bad weather in winter, and can be ſcreened from 


heavy rains in the ſpring, and from the violence of the 
ſun in ſummer, whereby the decay of the flowers 
will be retarded, and their beauty prolonged. 


Plant Ranunculus and Anemonie Roots, 


Now may be planted the roots of the choice ranun- 
cula and anemonies in prepared beds about three feet 
and a half or four feet wide; the ſurface of the beds 
ſhould be laid ſmooth in a rounding form to throw off 
the wet, and appear agreeable to the eye ; let theſe 
roots be planted each ſort ſeparate, not leſs than fix 
inches diſtant each way from one another, and plant 
them two or three inches deep, but not more; the 
above diſtance is more room than what is generally al- 
lowed to ranuncula and anemonie roots, but they ſhould 
never be planted cloſer, for when the plants ſhoot up 
for bloom they draw each other up weak, and the 


flowers never grow large ; beſides, when the flowers' 


are too near each other, they never ſhow themſelves 
to ſuch advantage as when they ſtand at a proper di- 
ſtance from one another ; alſo when the plants 
are not crouded, the increaſed parts or off-ſets are 
much larger, and therefore more capable of producing 


large 
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large flowers. If the ſoil is of a moiſt nature where 
the beds are made for theſe roots, it will be proper to 
raiſe the ſurface of the beds five or fix inches above the 
common level ; this will be a means to keep them from 
being too wet, and prevent the roots from rotting. 

© Thoſe ranunculus and anemonie roots of the com- 
mon and leis valuable ſorts may be planted in the 
borders with other flowers. The beſt method is, at 
about a foot diſtance from the edge of the borders make 
a circle of about eight inches over; in this circle plant 
four roots, that is one in the middle, and the reſt 
round the edge of the circle ; theſe circles may be 
eight, ten, or twelve feet diſtance from each other. 


Care of Scedlings. 


The pots or boxes of bulbous ſeedlings, alſo of 
anemonies, ranuncula, &c. ſhould in this month be 
removed into a more favourable fituation. Theſe 
ſhould be placed where they can have the full ſun in 
winter, and be ſcreened from the cold winds. Alſo 
the beds of ſeedlings ſhould be noticed; let them be 
Cleared from weeds, and ſift light earth, or rotten tan, 
over their ſurface, to the thickneſs of about an irch. 
this will be of ſervice to the young roots, particularly 
thoſe ſown the former year. | 


Prune flowering Shrubs, &c, 


Now is a proper time to prune all ſorts of flowering 
ſhrubs that require it; roſes and honeyſuckles, among 
others, particularly demand this work. The pruning 
the roſe buſh depends upon two articles, cutting out 
the dead wood, and taking off unneceſſary ſhoots, or 
ſuch as are luxuriant, for there will often riſe ſome pe- 
culiar ſhoot which the root ſupplies at the expence of 
the reſt of the plant; this ſhould be prevented either 
by cutting ſuch ſhoot entirely away, or ſhortening it, 
to lend out new branches where they are wanted. 
The luxuriance of wood. ſtarves flowers as well as 7 
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ſuch ſhoots ſhould therefore be taken away, and all 
others that interfere with thoſe that are fitting to re- 
main; for this reaſon it is neceſſary to clear theſe 
ſhrubs of many branches at this time, and let ſuch as 
grow ſtraggling, or advance beyond the reſt, be ſhort- 
ened. Wherever one branch {ſtands before, behind, 
or cloſe againſt another, let it be taken off; where three 
ſtand” too near, cut out the middle one, leaving the 
branches at moderate and equal diſtances. Honey- 
ſuckles are more apt to be luxuriant in ſtraggling 
ſhoots than in the middle of the branches, therefore 
let ſuch trailing ſhoots be retrenched. In like manner 
the other flowering ſhrubs are to be treated, obſerving, 
if poſſible, to cut off cloſe to a young ſhoot, which 
ſhould be left for a leader. Alſo thoſe —— of any 
ſhrubs which interfere with the neighbouring plant 
ſhould be cut away or ſhortened, as it ſhall ſeem moſt 
convenient, ſo that each ſhrub may ſtand clear of the 
other. If any of the branches are too near the ground 
let them be cut cloſe off. All ſuckers which rite from 
the roots of any of the ſhrubs ſhould be taken clear away 
and planted in the nurſery for an increaſe, and let 
every ſhrub be kept to a ſingle ſtem. When the 
runing is completed, the cuttings and other litter 
ſhould be cleared-awayy and the ground dug in a neat 
and workmanlike manner. The evergreens ſhould 
alſo have proper attention paid them; thoſe ſhoots or 
branches which grow rude ſhould be reduced, to bring 
the plant into a more regular form. Thoſe which ad- 
yance beyond their proper bounds in a ſtraggling man- 
ner ſhould be ſhortened, alſo ſuch as interfere with 
other plants ſhould be cut off, ſo that each plant may 
ſtand clear by itſelf. Thoſe branches which ſhoot out 
more on one ſide of the plant than the other ſhould be 
reduced, ſo as to form the head ſomewhat regular. 


Plant flowering Shrubs, &c. 


Many kinds of hardy flowering ſhrubs and trees may 
now be tranſplanted, cither to form new plantations, 
f or 
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or to repair thoſe where they have failed. The ſorts 
which may ſafely be removed at this ſeaſon are roſes, 
honeyſuckles, Spaniſh broom, Guelder roſes, althza- 
frutex, jaſmines, privets, double bramble,. double 
flowering peach, double flowering cherry, bladder and 
ſcorpion ſena, lilacs, ſyringas, ſpiræas, hypericums, 
cornelian cherry, laburnum, double hawthorn, ſhrub 
cinquefoil, ciſtus, ſumach, acacia, coccygria, ſea buck- 
thorn, tamariſks, Robinia, ſcarlet horle cheſnut, cy- 
tiſſus, bird cherry, mezerions, with many others 
which are equally hardy. In making new plantations 
of theſe trees and ſhrubs let each plant be allowed its 
proper diſtance according to its ſize when arrived at 
its tull growth, ſo as to have full room to grow without 
being crouded by its neighbours. eſe plants, 
whether in clumps or quarters, ſhould in general be 
allowed five or fix feet diſtance from one another, even 
thoſe which are rather of an humble growth, but ſuch 
as grow larger require a greater ſpace between each : 
particular regard ſhould be had in the diſpoſition of 
theſe plants, thoſe of a low growth ſhould occupy the 
front, but ſuch as grow tall muſt be placed more back- 
ward, that the whole, when grown up, may be ſeen in 
theatrical order, each plant riſing above that before it, 
ſo that every one may be viewed diſtinctly; for if low 
growing plants were intermixed with thoſe that grow 
tall, they would ſoon be hid and deſtroyed by being 
over-toped by thoſe that out grow them ; regard ſhoul 

alſo be had with reſpect to their foliage, for to plant 
four or five plants together which have the ſame kind 
of leaves would be oftenſive to the fight, as for inſtance, 
thoſe that have winged leaves, ſuch as acacias and la- 
burnums, theſe would not appear ſo agreeable together 
as when properly intermixed with thoſe plants whoſe 
leaves are intire ; it is alſo of ſome importance to think 
of the colour of the leaves belonging to each plant, 
ſome are of a dark green, others of a lighter tint, theſe 
ſhould be conſidered, and the plants diſpoſed accord- 
ingly, ſo that there may be a pleaſing contraſt and va- 


riety, 
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riety, not only in the form, but alſo the tints of the 
foliage. In planting theſe trees and ſhrubs, ſtrait lines 
need not be regarded, but ſome regularity will be re- 
quired, both as to the diſtance and advantageous diſ- 
fition of the plants. In former plantations where 
ſome of the plants have miſcarried or decayed, theſe 
ſhould be replaced with new ones ; let the whole be 
examined, for this is the time to amend defects. Note 
the places where new ſhrubs may be planted, and 
mark any that are decayed or decaying at this ſeaſon ; 
when any ſuch are diſcovered, let them be taken up, 
and plant new ones in their ſtead. In ſmall gardens 
ſhrubs are planted in the middle of the flower borders, 
as roſes, honeyſuckles, ſpirzas, althza-frutex, meze- 
rions, and ſuch low plants. Theſe ſhould be planted 
at not leſs diſtance from each other than twelve or fif- 
teen feet, and the moſt regular and handſome plants 
ſhould be choſen for this purpoſe. | 


Plant Evergreens. 


Early in this month evergreen trees and ſhrubs may 
be removed and planted where they are wanted; of 
theſe are pines, firs, cedars, cyprefles, junipers, yews, 
hollies ; alſo laurels, bays, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, 
phillyreas, magnolias, evergreen oaks, alaternus, ciſtus, 


pyracanthus, &c. Theſe plants ſhould be carefully 


taken up, thoſe which will ariſe with balls of earth to 
their roots ſhould have them kept intire. Let holes 
be opened in readineſs for their reception, and the 
plants removed therein as ſoon as poſhble before the 
fibres get dry ; but the ends of the roots ſhould be 
trimmed before planting ; all long ſtraggling roots 
muſt be ſhortened, thoſe which are K. or decayed 


ſhould be cut off; then place the plant upright in the 


hole, let the earth be well broken, and throw it in 
equally, gently ſhaking the plant, that the mould may 
cloſe with the roots; then fill up the hole with earth, 
and give ſome water to each. In the diſpoſition of ever- 
greens, the ſame rule is to be obſerved as ay” 
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before in planting the different flowering ſhrubs, both 
with regard to their diſtances and intermixturcs. 
Phillyreas, alaternus, laurels, and pyracanthas, are pro- 
oe plants to hide old walls or buildings; theſe may now 

removed to ſuch places and planted ; they are aſter- 
wards to be properly trained and nailed to the wall in 
the manner of fruit trees. 


Plant Forefl Trees. 
In this month may ſafely be tranſplanted all ſorts of 


Foreſt trees, ſuch as elm, oak, beech, maple, aſh, 


lime, and plane trees ; alſo alders and poplars may 
be planted in moiſt land, obſerving to prune the roots, 
and to diſburthen the ſtems where there- are too many 
branches, before planting. When the trees are fixed 
in the ground, let them be ſupported with ſtrong 


; ſtakes, to prevent the effects of the winds. © 


Plant Box-edgings, &c. 


* + This is a very proper ſeaſon to plant box-edgings, 


as the plants will now readily ſtrike root, and grow 


freely; likewiſe where there are gaps in any former 


planted edgings the deficiencies may now be made good. 
[For the method of planting box, ſee Flower garden 


for February,] 
Thrift, double daſies, or pinks, may alſo be now 


planted for edgings. Theſe will make tolerable good 


edgings, and have an agreeable appearance when in 
flower ; they ſhould for that purpoſe be planted each 
ſeparate, allowing about three or four inches aſunder 
in the row. 


Dig and clean between the Shrubs. 


The clumps and plantations of ſhrubs, &c. ſhould 
now be cleaned and dug up, that they may appear neat 
during the winter. Let all weeds, dead or decayed 
leaves, branches, and flower-ſtems, be cleared away, 
and let the ground between the plants be dug up ; it — 

then 
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then be ready to receive what plants are wanting, which 
ſnould now be put in the places required. 


Care of the Berders. 


Prepare the borders for making their beſt ſhew in 
the ſucceeding months ; theſe ſhould be kept neat and 
clean, though they have no actual beauty. The leaves 


of many plants which are to flower in the ſpring will 


make a pleaſing appearance, and give variety in au- 
tumn; keep theſe u order, and clear the ground 
between them: if any dead leaves appear among them 
let them be taken off ; let all weeds be taken up, and 
rake the ground over; this will give it a chearſul aſpect. 
Thoſe borders which contain the roots of the ſpring 
flowers which make no appearance now, ſhould be 
kept perfectly clean; and the rounding, which is 
given to the ſurface, muſt be preſerved, that the wet 
may not lodge in any particular places to damage the 
roots. | a 
Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns. 

Continue to keep the graſs walks and lawns cloſe 
cut down with the ſcythe, and let them be frequently 
polled. The worm caſts taken off with a wooden roll, 
and afterwards well rolled with a heavy ſtone or iron 
roller. Turf may now be cut, and laid either to make 
new walks or lawns, or to repair the decayed parts of 


old ones.. | 
Gravel Walks. 


| Keep the gravel walks clear from weeds, fallen leaves 
or other litter; and when there is, let them be well 
rolled to give them a firmneſs, ſo as to be fitting to 
walk upon at this time of the year. 
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mul tobe done therein. 
Prepare the Ground for planting, 


Ontinue to get the ground ready for the reception 
| of ſuch trees, ſhrubs, &c. as are intended to be 
planted thereon ; let it be well trenched to a good 

h, and throw it up an ridges, to have the advan- 
tage of the ſun and air. 


Plant hardy Trees and Shrubs. 


All ſorts of hardy trees and ſhrubs may in this month 
be tranſplanted, particularly where the ſoil is of a dry 
nature ; for by being planted at this ſeaſon, they will 
puſh out freſh roots before winter, and get ſo well 
- eſtabliſhed before the droughts of the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer come on, as to require but little or no water at 


that ſeaſon. 


Plant Stocks for budding or grafting. 


Now plant out the different kinds of ſeedling ſtocks 
intended to be budded or grafted upon ; theſe ſhould 
be planted regularly in rows, about two feet and a half 
aſunder, and ſet the plants about fifteen inches diſtant 
om each other in the rows. Alſo for the fame pur- 

and at the like diſtance, plant the fuckers, cut- 
tings, or layers of plums, cherries, codlings, quinces, 
Nc. The above diſtance is to be under of the 
largeſt plants that are to be planted, where they are to 
remain for budding or grafting ; but the ſmalleſt ſhould 
be planted out firſt in beds of three feet and a half, or 
four feet wide, planting five or fix rows in a bed, at a- 
bout fiveor fix inches aſunder. When theſe have had 
one year's growth in the above bed they are then 
to 
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"to be planted out where they are to be budded on 
graſted. 


Plant Plum Stones for Stocks. 


The ſtones of plums intended to raiſe ſtocks for bud- 
ding may now be put into the ground. Dig up for 
this purpoſe a piece of good ground, and divide it in- 
to beds about four feet wide, and make the ſurface 
level; upon this ſpread the ftones evenly, and at a mo- 
derate diſtance, -and cover them with an inch and a 
half of mould, then ſpread ſome pea ſtraw, or other 
litter over the ſurface ; but left theſe ſhould be deſtroy- 
ed by froſts or vermin, it would be proper to pre · 
ſerve ſome ſtones in ſand till the ſpring, when they may 
be put into the ground. Theſe may be put into boxes 
or large tubs, covering the bottom of each two or three 
inches with dry fand; then ſpread thereon a parcel of 
ſtones, which cover with more ſand; on this put 
more ſtones, and fo proceed till the box or tub is filled, 
here they may be kept till February, and then put into 
beds in the manner aforementioned. 


yas ns  w= 


Plant Cuttings. 


In this month the cuttings: of various hardy trees 
4 and ſhrubs may be planted ; currants and gooſeberries 
i are better propagated by this method than any other, 
for'thoſe plants raiſed from cuttings always produce 
large and well flavoured fruit. In the choice of theſe 
cuttings obſerve to take thoſe that were produced laſt 
ſummer ; theſe ſhould be taken from healthy trees, 


2 and ſuch as are remarkable according to their kinds for 
% dearing che feſt fruit. Such cuttings being obtained, 


and plant them in a ſhady ſituation in rows at about a 
foot aſunder each way. 'Theſe ſhrubs may be increaſed 
by ſuckers, but ſuch as are thus raiſed are apt to run 
into groſs luxuriant wood, producing neither large nor 
well taſted fruit ; _— where good cuttings are * 
f 2 e 


d det each be ſhortened to about ten or twelve inches, 
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be had ſuch ſhould be preferred for an increaſe; they will 
be well rooted in a year, and in the third will bear fruit. 
Honeyſuckles will grow readily from cuttings, and 
this is a good time for planting them. Poplars, alders, 
plane-trees, &c. may alſo be raiſed from cuttings, pre- 
ſerving a knot of the former year's wood at the bottom 
of each; but theſe ſhould not be planted in too moiſt 
ground at this ſeaſon. Common laurels and Portugal 
laurels may now be propagated by the ſame means as 
directed in September. ſides the abovementioned, 
many other kinds of hardy trees and ſhrubs may be 


propagated by cuttings. 
Propagate Trees and Shrubs by laying. 


In this month many ſorts of trees and ſhrubs may 
be propagated by laying, particularly thoſe which are 
hardy, and ſhed their leaves, and this is the beſt ſeaſon 

for the work. 'The method of laying is to dig round the 
tree or ſhrub, and then to bend down the pliable 
© branches; lay them into the earth, and ſecure them 
with hooked ſticks ; then lay down all the young ſhoots 
on each branch, and cover the body of them about 
three inches deep, leaving the top of each at leaſt two, 
three, or four inches out of the ground, according to 
- cheir different lengths. Here they are to remain for a 
year, by which time bay will be well rooted and fit 
to be taken off and tranſplanted. Elms, limes, &c. 
- are propagated by this means. But the trees from 
which the layers are to be made ſhould be cut down 
for ſtools, to produce young ſhoots near the ground, 
' for the conveniency of laying them down. Allo ſome 
ſorts of evergreens may now be laid, ſuch as lauruſti- 
nus, phillyreas, alaternus, &c. obſerving that it is the 
laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are the moſt proper to lay, 
chuſing ſuch branches as are beſt furniſhed with ſuch 
ſhoots to be brought down and laid. 


Take off Layers. 


Layers made the former year ſhould now be _ 
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off the parent plant ; they will now be ſufficiently® 
rooted, and being planted out will get ſome new roots 
before the froſts, and be ſtrong the _— ſeaſon. 
Theſe, in planting, are to be treated in all reſpects as 
thoſe otherwiſe raĩſed, and now planted out. 


Sow Acorns. 


In this month the oak begins to drop its acorns, this 
is therefore the proper time for ſowing them, for they 
will not bear to be kept out of the ground any long 
time. © Obſerve in gathering the acorns to pick thoſe 
that are ripe, and from tall, healthful, well · ſhaped trees. 
Let them be ſown on beds moderately thick, and cover 
them equally about an inch thick with earth. 


Sow the Seeds of Maple and Beech. 


Now ſow the ſeeds of the maple and alſo beech 
maſt ; dig up a bed for each, break the ground well, 
arid ſmooth the ſurface ; ſcatter the ſeeds on the beds 
pretty thick, and cover them over with about an iach. 
of mould ; then let ſome furze buſhes, &c. be laid 
over, and ſet traps for mice. 


Sow "Holly and Yew Berries. 

Prepare now for raiſing hollies, yews, hawthorns, &c. 
from ſeeds. The berries or ſeeds are for this purpoſe 
to be committed to the ground, but not in the manner 
of ſowing; for as theſe ſeeds ſeldom come up before 
the ſecond ſpring after ſowing, it is therefore cuſto- 
mary to bury them in the ground, and then ſow them. 
for growing : this is found beſt to anſwer the end, and 
ſaves much trouble. Having a quantity of either kind 
of the preſent year's product gathered when of due 
ripeneſs and fit for uſe, dig out a trench about two feet 
wide, a foot deep, and of a ſufficient length ; then 
level the bottom of this opening, and put in the ber- 
ries within ſix inches of the oe then throw on: 
the earth upon the ſeeds, laying the mould over them 

| U 3 in. 
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. Ma ridge to throw off the water; here they are to re- 
main for a year, and will be all the time preparing ſor 
growth, ſo that when taken up the next year, and ſown 
in beds about three feet and a half or four feet wide, 
and covered with earth an inch thick, the plants will 

come up in.the lncceeding ſpring. | 


Prune Foreft Trees, flowering Shrubs, &c. 


Go over the quarters of trees and ſhrubs, if any of 
them hare rude, ill-placed, or damaged branches, let 
them be cut off; and where any branches appear too 
thick, or interfere with each other, tet them now be 

_ thinned. 
Care of new planted Trees and Shrubs. 


The new planted trees, particularly tall evergreens 
and other ſhrubs, ſhould be protected from the power 
of the winds; for it they are rocked or ſhook about by 
the wind when they ſhould be ſhooting out new fibres, 
this either prevents their puſhing them at all, or breaks 
them off as ſoon as formed ; beſides, this rocking about 
of the ſtem opens the ground, and admits the froſt, 
therefore every tree that is liable to be thus diſturbed 
ſhould: be ſecured with a firm ſtake, and to this let it 
be tied with a hay-band, or other foft ſubſtance, that 
they may hold ſecure without galling, this will prevent 
their rocking ; and the next care is to mulch the ground 
over the roots, to prevent the froſt from penetrating to 
the young fibres, and deſtroying them. 
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Remove the Greenhouſe Plants. | 
inue to remove into the houſe the exotic plants, 
as the danger of cold approaches ; make choice 


of a dry day for this work, let thoſe. which. are tender 
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be firft brought in, leaving the hardier out ſome time 
longer, according to the mildneſs or ſeverity of the 
abu. Let their ſtems, branches, and leaves be clean- 
ed, as alſo the tubs or pots in which they are planted ; 
let each tub or pot have the ſurface of the mould taken 
off, and filled up with freſh earch. The tenderer kinds 
being firſt ſecured, towards the end of the month the 
harder ſorts may be brought in. Care muſt be taken 
of theſe, for as they will bear the open air longer than 
the others, ſo when houſed they require more of it. 
By the end of this month the Greenhouſe plants 
will all be brought in. Thoſe which were remoyed in 
September, and at different times in this month, have 
hitherto ſtood promiſcuouſly in the houſe, but when 
all are in, the diſpoſition» of them ſhouldibe conſidered, 
fo that they may be placed to the beft advantage ; for 
as they are to remain many months in their places, a 
judicious diſtribution of them will not only be pleaſing 
to the eye, but. likewiſe: be of ſingular ſervice to the 
plants, y giving each its proper ſhare of air and ſun. 
The common method is to place the tall ones at the 
back, and the lower all the way down to the front, 
without any further conſideration. The two principal 
things to be thought of in their diſpoſition, is ſhewing 
the beſt plants to the moſt advantage, and giving a 
pleaſin * the whole. Firſt, let the choiceſt 
lants be ſet by themſelves that the number may be 
own ; then let the parts of the Greenhouſe, * 
they can ſtand moſt conſpicuouſly, be conſulted: they 
— be placed at ſome diſtance one from another, 
that there may be an intermixture of other kinds ſerving 
as foils between them; and thus on whatever part the 
eye is caſt, there will be ſome object to charm and fa- 
tisfy the attention. I beſe plants ſhould be diſpoſed 
at ſeparate diſtances backward or towards the Nm, 
according to their height; and when they are thus 


placed where thoſe of a like ſize will ſtand about them, 


they ſhould be elevated a little above the common level, 
that they. may be more. conſpicuous, then ſet the * 
* 4 
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of the others on the hindmoſt ſtands, but not in a 
complete row; let ſome be placed of a little leſs height 
interchangeably between, this will prevent the ap- 
pearance of formality : when the upper row is placed, 
the remainder are to come in their ſeveral ranks, not 
exactly, but nearly, according to their degrees of 
height. In placing theſe plants there is room for a 
deal of fancy, the variety of tints and ſhades of green 
is an article of great elegance. Let there be placed on 
each ſide of the ſeveral conſpicuous plants firſt diſpoſed, 
ſome one of thoſe whoſe leaves are of a different colour, 
but fitteſt to ſet off the other; then let the reſt be 
placed with freedom, and though moſt of the leaves 
may be called green, yet there is a vaſt variety in the 
grey green, the blue green, the yellowiſh, and others 
of different tints. Care muſt be taken that the plants 
are gradually ſhorter to the front, _ not exactly 
ſo, and that they ſtand perfectly clear of one another, 
that the air may have free circulation round each. 
When the whole is thus completed, let the plants have 
moderate waterings as often as they may ſtand in need 
thereof, which muſt be 'given freely to ſome, and 
ſparingly to others, on to their natures. When 

e rather is mild and fair let plenty of air be given 
by opening all the windows. If the nights prove cold 
let the glaſſes be ſhut, but if temperate a little air may 
be admitted. | 


— 
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-8TOVE, or HOT-HOUSE. 
hs Care of the curious Exotics, 


1 any of the Stove plants are remaining in the 
Greenhouſe till this month let them be removed. 
It will now be proper to renew the bark · bed with freſh 


tan, the more the bark is decayed, the greater quan- 
E * tity 
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tity of new will be required. The freſh bark being 
ready provided, take the opportunity of a fine day, and 
remove the plants out of the bed ; then let the new and 
old bark be well turned, and mixed together ; clean 
the ſtems and leaves of thoſe plants which have con- 
trated duſt and inſets ; refreſh the tops of the roots 
with new mould, and let the pots be plunged into the 
bed as before, care being taken not to plunge the pots 
ſo deep in the bark as toendanger the roots of the plants' 
being burnt. 

When the heat is come up let the plants be refreſhed 
with water, which ſhould be occaſionally repeated as 
they may ſtand in need thereof. 


Pine Apple Plants. 


The fruit of the pines being now pretty well over, 
thoſe plants which have been kept in the ſucceſhon 
pit ſhould now. be removed into the Stove, where they 
are intended to bring forth, and perfect their fruit, 
therefore a freſh bed of bark muit be prepared for their 
reception; let a ſufficient quantity of new tan be got 
in readineſs, which ſhould be thrown up in a heap for 
ſome days to drain the wet off, and prepare it for heating. 
When the tan is ready, let what remaining pots of plants. 
tliat are now in the Stove be taken out of the bed, then 
let all the old bark be ſcreened or ſifted, taking away 
all that paſſes through; which done, let as much new 
tan be brought in as will fill the pit again; then let the 
whole be regularly mixed together, and lay the ſurface 
level. Let the bed thus lay till the heat is perceived to 
he coming up; then bring the fruiting plants from the 


ſucceſſion pit, and plunge the pots into the new bed, 


8 if the major part of the bark is new to plunge 
the pots but half their depth in the tan, leſt it ſhould 


heat too violently, and burn the roots; but when the 
heat becomes more moderate, the pots ſhould be 
plunged to their rims; let water be given to the plants 
occalionally, but not much at a time, this ſhould be 


done always in the forenoon. 
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In the middle of very fine days air may be admitted 
for two or three hours by ſliding the 1 ＋ a little way 


down, but they ſhould conſtantly. be ſhut on nights. 
If the weather proves wet and damp, or the nights 
froſty, the glaſſes ſhould be covered with canvas ſhut- 
ters, &c. and towards the end of the month ſome 
moderate fires ſhould be made to warm the air in ſuch. 
weather. 
The bark in the ſucceſſion pit muſt be renewed 
in the ſame manner as that in the Stove, and the 
crowns and ſuckers which have now got good 
roots (if they were taken off early) ſhould be removed 
out of the frame, where they have been kept, and the 
pots plunged in the ſucceſſion pit, where they are to 
continue all the winter. Thoſe old ſtools which pro- 
duced late fruit, but have ftill their fuckers remaining,, 
may be plunged at one end of the pit, where they may 
be kept till ſpring, when the ſuckers ſhould. be taken. 
off, and planted fingly in pots. | 

A flight hot bed may now be made to raiſe ſome 
cucumber plants to be put in pots or boxes in the 
Stove to produce fruit in the middle of winter. 

Kidney beans may. likewiſe be now ſown in pots, 
and placed in the Stove, theſe will come in at a very 
acceptable time. Some of the carnation layers which: 
were laid early will be apt to ſpindle, as alſo ſome: 
of the old ſtools ; where any. ſuch appear, let them 
be brought into the houſe where the blofſoms will 
come out fair, and at a ſeaſon when flowers are a ra- 
rity. Pots of ten week ſtocks ſown late, and other 
flowers, may by this means. be brought to produce 
their bloſſoms in the middle of winter. 


NOVEM- 
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Work to be done therein. 


Peas. 


FN the beginning of this month ſow the firſt crop: 
1 of early peas ; the proper forts to ſow at this time 
are thoſe of the hot-ſpur kinds, the moſt forward of. 
Iden or Nicho!s's, and therefore the- 
fitteſt ſor this ſeaſon: A warm ſouth border, well“ 
protected with a wall or other fence, ſhould be dug up 


which are the 


for their reception; let the ſeeds. be ſown: in drills 
pretty thick, and cover them about an inch and a half 
deep with earth; theſe drills may be drawn either length- 
ways or croſs the border; if the border is ſix or eight 
feet wide, the drills: may be made croſs ways, at about 


three feet aſunder ; but where the border is narrow, 


let only one drill be drawn the full length, at about 


eighteen inches from the wall. If this crop ſurvives the 


winter, the product will come in at an early ſeaſon ; 
but for a greater certainty it will be proper to put in 
another crop towards the end of the month ; for if the 
firſt crop is cut off by the weather, theſe being back- 


warder may eſcape, and if neither is deſtroyed, the. 
product of this laſt ſowing will come in ſucceſſion to 


Beans;. 


the other, and ſometimes as ſoon. 
| Us 
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- Beans, 


In the middle of this month more beans ſhould be 
2 to ſucceed thoſe put in the ground laſt month; 
ut if none were then planted, it ſhould be done in the 
beginning of this. Thoſe which are now planted 
will come in pretty early ; there will ſcarce be a week 
difference in their being fit to gather, with thoſe plant- 
ed a month before; beſides, there will be leſs hazard 
run of their being deſtroyed by the winter. The ma- 
zagan beans are the beſt ſort to be planted in this 
month; they ſhould be planted in a warm ſituation, 
in the ſame manner as mentioned in October. [Sce 
Kitchen Garden for that month.] 


Soto Carrots and Radiſhes. 


In the beginning of this month ſow carrot and ra- 
diſh ſeeds in a warm ſituation, to take their chance of 
the winter ; theſe, if they eſcape the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon, will come in early in the ſpring ; let the ſeeds 
de ſown pretty thick, and rake them evenly in. 


| +41] Cabbage and Brocoli Plants. 


The pieces of cabbages and coleworts ſhould have the 
ground ftirred between the plants with the hoe, and 
thoſe brocoli plants which require their ſtems to be 
protected from the froſt, ſhould now have the earth 
drawn up to them, obſerving not to let any get into 
their hearts, leſt it rots them. 


.  Canliflower Plants. 


The cauliflower plants which were not planted out 
laſt month, ſhould in the beginning of this de removed 
to where they ate to remain during the winter. Thoſe 
_ which are under the bell or hand glafles, ſhould 
ave che benefit of the air. 
In warm and ſerene days let the glaſſes be taken off 
from eleven o'clock till four, and when the weather is 
. . 3 * - leſs 


- 


leſs favourable, let the glaſſes be raiſed a little at the 
ſides to admit the air, to prevent their drawing up 
weak. If the ſtems of the plants are advanced ſome 
height above the common ſurface of the ground, let a 
little earth be drawn up to them; this will greatly 
ſtrengthen and refreſh the plants. The cauliflower 
lants which are in frames, require the ſame care: 
Jet them have plenty of air by taking off the glaſſes 
when the weather is mild and dry, but they ſhould be 
kept on in the night, and if the weather proves wet, 
let them be tilted up at the back of the frame, this will 
admit air, and give the water a better current to paſs 
off ; let the earth be frequently ſtirred between the 
plants, if any weeds ariſe pick them out, and take off 
all decayed leaves that appear. The autumn cauli- 
flowers ſhould often be looked over ; the heads which 
appear ſhould have ſome of the leaves broke over to 
rotect them from the froſt and wet; thoſe whoſe 
eads are full grown ſhould be pulled up, and the 
roots put in earth in a ſhed, &c. where they will be 
protected from bad weather, and be ready for uſe. 


Ltd's. 


If the weather proves wet in this month, the lettuce 
plants in the frames muſt be protected therefrom; 
therefore let the glaſſes be kept on, but they ſhould be 
raiſed a good height at the back for the admiſſion of air: 
when the weather is mild and dry, the glafſes 
ſhould be intirely taken off every morning, but they 
ſhould be put on again in the evening, leſt a change 
of weather enſues. If the nights appear likely to 
be mild, the glaſſes ſhould be tilted up at the back; 
for if theſe plants have not a great ſhare of air allowed 


them, they will draw up weak and be ſpotted ; alſo let 


the earth now and then be ſtirred between the plants, 


_ where any dead leaves appear, let them be taken 
O * 


cekry. 
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Cilery. 


In dry open weather continue to earth up the rows of 
celery tor blanching ;. obſerve. in doing this work, to 


avoid as much as poſſible letting the carth get into the 
hearts of the plants, carefully banking it up on each 
fide pretty near to the tops of the leaves, and ſmooth- 


ing the earth with the back ot the ipade, that the wet. 


which. happens to fall may mure readily paſs off. 


Enatve.. 


More endive ſliould be blanched to ſucceed thoſe of 
the laſt month; if the weather is inild, chuſe a dry 
day, and lay tiles or boards over the plants, but leſt. it 
ſhould prove otherwilc,. ſome other method muſt be 
uſed to obtain theſe. plants fit for the table. Chuſe a 
dry ſpot of ground, and let it be thrown up in a ſharp 
ridge, ranging eaſt and weſt, and let the Prach ſide be 
banked up as ſteep as poſſible ; then take up the endive 
in the afternoon of a dry windy day, gather up the 
*Jeaves regularly, and plant them in the. fide of the 
ridge facing the ſun, almoſt to their tops, in an hori- 
zontal poſition ; here the plants will be whitened, and 
be in no danger of rotting by the rain, as it cannot get 
at their hearts; but to prevent their being frozen up, 
let ſome peas, ſtraw, litter, or ſuch like covering be in 
readineſs,. which. may be thrown on theſe ridges on 
the firſt-appearance of hard weather, but they ſhould 
be kept uncovered when the weather is open; but for 
a greater certainty of obtaining good endive at any time 
in the winter, let ſome * agree be put into an open 
ſhed in readineſs; then take up the plants when they 
are dry, or if not, let them be taken up and hung by 
their roots in a dry place for to drain and evaporate 
the moiſture: from them for two or three days: 
let them be laid in ridges in the earth in the ſhed, in 
the aforementioned manner, and when the weather 


proves froſty, let them be covered with litter ; by this 
2 means 


— 
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means endive may be obtained fit for table in the ſeve - 
reſt weather. 


Small Sallading: 

Continue to ſow ſmall ſallading, ſuch as creſs, muſts- 
ard, rape, radiſh, . lettuce, &c.. once a fortnight. | 

In the beginning of the month, if the weather is+ 
mild,. they. may be ſown in a warm fituation, and co- 
vered with a hot-bed frame, obſerving to ſlope the bed 
towards the ſun. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſeparate in 
drills, and very flightly. covered with earth; but to- 
wards the end of the month, it will be proper to make 
a flight hot-bed for raiſing theſe ſallads; the bed may. 
be covered about five or Fa inches with light earth, on: 
which the ſeed may be ſown and covered with a frame 
and glaſſes, obſerving to give. proper air in fine 
weather. 


Cardoons. 

In dry weather, when the leaves are perfectly dry, 

let the cardoon plants be earthed up, firſt gathering the 

leaves regular, and tying them properly up with a hay 

band; then break the earth well, and bank it round 
each plant almoſt to the top of the leaves. Wy 


Spinach, &c. | 

Thin out the plants of ſpinach where they ſtand too 
near each other, leaving the ſtouteſt to remain; let the 
ground between them be intirely kept free from weeds, . 
which if ſuffered to over- run them will rot and ſpoil 
the plants. When the ſpinach is thus cleared, take 
the opportunity of a dry day, and ſtir the ground be- 
tween the plants; this will greatly encourage the 
growth of the plants, and render the leaves much lar- 
ger than if the ground is undiſtyrbed. The beds of 
onions, carrots, cabbage plants, &c. that were ſown. 
in July and Auguſt, ſhould alſo be kept free from 
weeds, which if ſuſfered to remain will be. of: great 


judice to the plants. | 
lk 2 Taks 
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Take up Carrots, Parſneps, and Brets. 


In this month when the weather is dry and open 
take up the roots of carrots, parſneps and red beets ; 
for if they are permitted to remain in the ground 
longer, they will canker and rot, beſides in hard froſts 
they cannot eaſily be got up for uſe. When the roots 
are taken up, let the tops be cut off, clean them from 
the earth, and carry them to a proper place where they 
can be kept from wet and froſt during the winter; then 
lay a bed of dry ſand on the floor, about two or three 
inches thick, and place the roots upon the ſand cloſe 
together; cover theſe over with more ſand, then lay 
on more roots, then ſand, till the whole are all laid, 
and throw dry ſtraw over to prevent ſevere froſt from 
penetrating ; obſerve in laying theſe roots, to place the 
crowns or top outwards z here they can be preſerved 
always ready for uſe, and if one happens to'rot, the 
ſand will prevent its communicating the infection to 
the other. ' 


| Salſaſy, Scorgonera, and Hamburgh Parſley. 


The roots of ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, and Hamburgh 
parſley, ſhould alſo be taken up; theſe ſhould be 
wiped clean, and carefully put in layers in dry ſand, in 
the ſame manner as carrots and parſneps. 


ic Potatoes. 

Let the potatoes which are ſtill remaining in the 

und, be now taken up, for as the roots lay near 
the ſurface, the firſt ſevere froſt that comes will deſtroy 
all thoſe that are within its reach. When theſe are 
taken up, they ſhould be well cleaned, and thoſe 
which the tool in taking them up have damaged, mult 
be ſeparated from the reſt. Theſe roots may. be laid 
in a heap in a dry place, and when the froſt is ſevere 
let them be well covered with ſtraw; to prevent its 


effects. 
. Artichokes, 


Wh.as & 
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Arti chokes. 


In this month the leaves of the artichokes muſt be 
cut cloſe down to the ground, and the ſtools covered to 
defend them from being damaged or deſtroyed by ſe- 
vere froſts ; ſome for their protection cover the roots 
with long dung, but the following method is to be 
preferred : let trenches about two * wide be marked 
out between the rows of artichokes, then dig the 
trenches out a full ſpit deep, throwing up the earth as 
you proceed, in a ridge over the lines of plants on 
each fide, then ſhovel up the crumbs at bottom ; make 
each ridge pretty tharp, and bank it well with the back 
of the ſpade, that the wet may readily run off; this 
will ſecure the plants from froft unleſs it proves very 
ſevere. At ſuch times it will be proper to throw over 
ſome dry litter, which ſhould be taken away when the 
weather alters; theſe ridges are thus to continue till 
ſpring, when they muſt be turned down and the arti- 
chokes ſlipped. | A 


| Aſparagus. . 

If the aſparagus was not cut down, and the beds 
earthed up in the laſt month, let it be done in this; 
cut down the ſtems cloſe to the ground, and clear them 
away; hoe off all the weeds and litter on the beds into 
the alleys, then cut out and dig up the alley, throw- 
ing the earth on the beds in the manner directed laſt _ 
month, obſerving to bank up the edges in a ſtrait and 
neat manner. 


Force Aſparagus. 

Now make a hot-bed to force aſparagus ;. for this 
purpoſe let a ſufficient quantity of freſh dung be in 
readineſs ; this ſhould be thrown up in a heap for ten 
or twelve days before making the bed, by which time 
it will come to its heat, and be fit for the work; with 
this make up a bed about three feet and a half high, 
beating it with the fork regularly as you proceed; 2 5 


34 
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let the top be laid level and ſmooth, and lay on about 


fix or ſeven inches thick with earth all over, making 
the ſurface even; but the frame and glaſſes ſhould not 


yet be put on, for the warmth of the bed being at firſt 
very ſtrong, it might occaſion it to heat too violently. 
The bed being thus prepared, the aſparagus roots are 
then to be planted ; in the choice of theſe roots, ob- 


ferve to get the ſtouteſt of three years growth from the 


ſeed, and not more than four, for at this age the roots 
are in their greateſt. perfeCtion, and moſt fit for forcing; 
a frame will contain in each light three or four hundred 
of theſe roots, if properly placed. In doing this work, 
begin at one end of the earth on the bed, Þ raifing a 
ridge five or fix inches. high, to place the firſt courſe 


of roots againſt, obſerving to put them cloſe together ; 


continue thus placing them evenly and upright till the 
bed is filled, but avoid laying them to the full extent 
of the bed, leaving a ſpace about two or three inches 
on each ſide, and at the ends of the bed, to receive a 


bank of earth to keep up the outſide roots. The whole 


being planted, get ſome moiſt ſtiff earth, and bank it 
cloſe againſt the outſide roots all round, ariſing an inch 
or two above their crowns ; this done, cover the crowns 


of the roots all over with light earth, about two inches. 


thick; pour ſome water over this to waſh it in between 
the roots, and put on more earth to ſupply the defici- 
ency at top; thus the bed may remain till the buds be- 

in to appear through the ſurface: then lay on three or 
Hr inches depth of more earth, bank up a little 
more moiſt earth round the fides, and prepare to put 
on the frame and glaſſes: firſt, let a quantity of ſharp 
pointed ſtakes, about two feet be got, and ſome 
thick bands of hay or ſtraw ; theſe bands are to be car- 


ried round the top of the bed; from the ſurface of the 


dung, to that of the earth, and faſtened thereto with 


pegs at due diſtances; theſe bands are for the frame 


to reſt upon, and to ſecure the earth that was banked 


round the fides ; when this is done, ſet on the frame 


and put over the glafſes, But it ſhould be — 
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that for the firſt week or, ten days after the bed is made, 
and the plants put out, if the heat is found to be fo; 
jolent as to endanger the earth. and roots of the plants: 
being burat, it will be proper to pour a large quantity 
of water all over the top of the bed, and make large 
holes in the ſides thereof to let the heat and ſteam, 
paſs off that way; but when the heat is become mode- 
rate, theſe muſt be ſtopped up: if heavy rains or ſnow 
hould fall during the time the bed is wifhout the frame, 
fit will be proper to cover it with ſtraw or mats, or 
ttherwiſe put on the frames and glaſſes. When there 
ppens at any time after the frame is on to be much 
ſteam in the bed, let the lights be tilted at the back for 
it to paſs off ſreely; continue every night to cover the 
plaſles with mats, in proportion to the heat within 
lde, and, when the bed becomes moderate, it will be 
proper to lay a quantity of long dry litter round the 
s this wall preſerve the heat, and prevent the bed 
rom being chilled by heavy rains, &c. but when the: 
heat begins much to decline, it will then be neceſſary 
0 app! a lining of freſh hot dung to the ſides, where- 
y the heat will be renewed, and likewiſe” to increaſe 
the thickneſs of the covering on the glaſſes, particularly 
hen the buds begin to appear; but in the day ume 
ſet the coyering be taken off, and if the weather proves. 
mild and ſunny, ſome freſh. air muſt be admitted to 
Miſt in giving the buds their natural colour. A bed 
Planted about the middle of this month, and properly; 
ged, will produce plenty of buds. at Chriſtmaſs. 


Muſhrooms, ' 
Care ſhould be taken of the muſhroom. beds; let 
em be well covered at leaſt a foot thick with 
ſtraw,, ſo that wet or froſt; cannot penetrate to them; 
if heavy rains has got through the covering, let the wet. 
traw be removed, and freſh put in its place. 


Dung and trench the Ground. 


. in dry or. froſty. weather remove the dung of old hot-- 
2 ; beds; 


1 
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beds on the vacant pieces of ground that require en- 
richment ; let it be equally ſpread over and trenched 
in, obſerving to lay the earth in ſharp ridges, that it 
may have all the advantage of the ſun, air, froſt, rain, 
&c. to pulverize and meliorate the parts. Where 
there is a ſufficient depth of good mould to admit of 
going down two/ſpades depth, let it be turned up from 
the bottom, obſerving to dig in the dung along with 
the firſt ſpit; but where the ground is ſhallow, let 
the dung and top of the mould be ſirſt pared into the 
trench, and then throw on a full ſpade's depth, ſhovel- 
ling up the crums or looſe earth to complete the top of 
the ridge. By thus digging up the vacant parts of the 
garden, the buſineſs of the ſpring will be forwarded, as 
the ridges are ſoon turned down when the ground is 
to be ſown or planted ; likewiſe it is of great ſervice to 
the earth by mellowing and ſweetning of it, by laying 
thus in looſe ridges, and it alſo gives the ground a 


ncat and clean appearance. | 
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The FRUIT GARDEN 


Work to be done therein. 


Prune Peach Trees, Ec. 


ONTINUE to prune the peach, nectarine, 

A and apricot trees, which were not done the for- 

er month; let the ſhoots be thinned out, and thoſe 
that are left ſhortened in proportion. to their ſtrength. 
Old branches which are not furniſhed. with young 
ſhoots, ſhould be cut out to give room to thoſe which. 
are in better condition, and more fitting for producing 
fruit ; obſerving to leave in every part of the tree a due 
ſupply of young ſhoots at moderate diſtances, as it is 


on 
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on theſe the next ſummer's fruit are to be expected. 
{See further directions how to prune theſe trees in the 
work of February and October.] In nailing theſe 
trees, let regularity be obſerved ; let no branch crols 
another, but train them ſtrait, at the diſtance of fix, 
ſeven, or eight inches from each other, according to 
the ſtate of the tree, and nail every ſhoot cloſe to the 
wall, without being pinched with the ſhred. It is a 
practice with ſome, to prune theſe trees at this time of 
the year, and leave them unnailed till February or 
March ; this is done with a view of giving the branches 
freedom, that by being blown about by the winds, the 
veſſels and pores may be better opened and prepared 
for receiving.the nouriſhment from the earth at the 
growing ſeaſon : be this as it may, the practice is not 
to be recommended; for, beſides the ill appearance the 
trees make when hanging from the wall, the froſt has 


more power to affect the. tender ſhoots, and thoſe . 


which are ſtronger. are liable to be broken by violent 
winds or heavy ſnow; beſides leaving them till the 
ſpring, the bloſſom buds will be ſo much ſwelled, that 
many of them will undoubtedly be rubbed off by nail- 
ing up the ſhoots :: alſo it may be proper to obſerve, 
that the ſpring being. a hurrying ſeaſon of other buſi- 
neſs, there is ſeldom a ſufficient time allowed to nail 
the trees with that care they require; but as this month 
is not ſo full of work, leiſure may be taken to nail 
them in the neateſt manner; therefore let every tree 
as ſoon as it is pruned, be nailed up. 


Prune Cherry and Plum Trees. 


Cherry and plum trees, either againſt walls or eſpa- 


liers, may any time this month be pruned; obſerve in 


pruning theſe trees, to reſerve ſome of the beſt ſituated 
ſhro:s of laſt ſummer's growth for a ſupply where 
be:r.ng wood is wanting, let theſe be trained in their 
full length, for the ſhoots of theſe kind of fruit trees 
ſhould never be ſhortened, unleſs where they happen 
to grow irregular or ſtraggling beyond the reſt, ſuch 
may 
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may be cut off to a place where it will ſhoot more re- 
gularly or uſefully ; thoſe ſhoots of laſt ſummer's growth 


__ are not apparently wanted for a ſupply, muſt 


be cut off cloſe to the place of their production. In 
pruning theſe trees, let the old branches be examined; 
af any appear naked, or have but little bearing wood on 
them, let ſuch be taken out, to make room for training 
thoſe which are bettet furniſhed. [For more particu- 
lar directions concerning the pruning of theſe trees, 
ſee the work for the Fruit Garden for October. 


Prune Apple and Pear Trees. 

Apple and pear trees may now be pruned either in 
dwarfs againſt walls and eſpaliers, or ſtandards. The 
Moots of theſe ſhould not be ſhortened more than thoſe 
of plums and cherries, for the conſequence would bc, 
if theſe were ſtopped, the tree would ſend out num- 
bers of ſtrong and uſeleſs ſhoots, and not one in 2 


- Condition of bearing; beſides there would frequently 


de cut away the very parts on which the bloſſom buds 
ſhould appear, for as thefe trees produce their. fruit 
from ſpurs or ſhort ſhoots on branches, which are five, 
ax, ſeven, or more years of age, therefore the ſhoots 
ſhould not be ſhortended, for were they reduced in 
their length, thoſe buds which were naturally diſpoſed 
to form theſe ſpurs, would produce wood branches, 


by which means the tree would be filled with wood, 


but would never produce much fruit; for this reaſon, 
as the ſhoots advance, let them be. trained their full 
length to the wall or eſpalier ; but where there is old or 
uſeleſs wood, with ſcarce any fruit bearing ſpurs or 
branches, that are cankered or damaged, theſe may 
be taken out, as alſo where they are trained too cloſe, 


ſuch may diſeretionally be thinned, and young ſhoots 


trained where there is an apparent vacancy ; but all 
thoſe of laſt ſummer's growth which are not wanted, 
ſhould be cut cloſe off at the place of their production, 
ſo that no ſpurs remain but what are naturally diſpoſed 
for producing the fruit. The diſtance 1 
2 ou 
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ſhould be trained from each other, either againſt walls 


or eſpaliers, may be from fix inches to ten, according 
to the ſort, and ſize of the leaves. When the tree is 
pruned, let the branches be regularly trained and faſt- 
ened to the wall or eſpalier in a neat manner. Stand- 
ard apple and pear trees ſhould alſo have their branches 
permitted to grow their full length, unleſs they are 
very luxuriant ; and by growing irregularly on one fide 
of the tree, attract the greateſt part of the ſap, by which 
means the other parts of the tree are either unturniſh- 
ed with branches, or are frendered very weak, in 


which caſe the branch ſhould be ſhortened down as 


low as is neceſſary, in order to obtain more branches to 
fill up the other part, or to ſtrengthen ſuch as are there 
already; alſo all dead or decaying branches ſhould be 
cut out; in doing this let them be cut cloſe down to 
the place they were produced from, otherwiſe that part 
of the branch which is left will decay, and prove 
equally hurtful to the reſt of the tree; for it ſeldom 
happens when a branch begins to decay, that it does 
not die down to the place where it was produced, and 
if permitted to remain long uncut, often infects ſome 
of the other parts of the tree. If the branches cut off 
are large, it will be very propers after having ſmoothed 
the cut part, to put on a plaiſter of grafting clay, which 
will prevent the wet from ſoaking into the wounded 
part. All ſuch branches as run acroſs each other, and 
occaſion a confuſion in the head of-the tree, ſhould be 
cut off; and as there are frequently young vigorous 
ſhoots.on old trees, which riſe from the old branches 
near the trunk, and grow upright into the head, theſe 
ſhould be carefully cut out every year, leſt by bein 
permitted to grow, they fill the tree too full of bn. 
When the tree is thus cleared of unneceſfary wood 
and uſeleſs branches, let the moſs be ſcraped off clean 
from every part with tools made for the purpoſe. 


| TY Fig Trees. 
Let all the late fruit which were produced in * 


5 7 
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be picked off, for they would occaſion a mortification 
of the branches on which they grow, if permitted to 
remain, Let all thoſe ſhoots which project from the 
wall be faſtened cloſe to it, this will protect them from 
froſt and wind. Pruning of theſe trees it is proper 
to omit till February or March, when thoſe that are 
dead, and other uſeleſs branches, may be properly cut 
out, and the others trained in the manner at that time 


deſcribed. 


. Prune Grape Vines. 

Vines may be pruned any time this month. In 
pruning vines, obſerve to leave at proper diſtances a 
ſufficient quantity of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, ſo that 
every part may be properly furniſhed with them, for it 
is from theſe that the bearing ſhoots are produced 
which afford the fruit in the ſucceeding ſummer. As 
vines rarely produce Fearing ſhoots from any but of 
the laſt ſummer's growth, therefore in pruning them 
obſerve to make choice of the ſtrongeſt and beſt fitua- 
ted ſhoots with the ſhorteſt joints; let every one of 
theſe be ſhortened to three, four, or five eyes or joints, 
according to their ſtrength, and let the cut be made ,- 
fNoping about an inch above and behind the eye; many pla 
leave more joints, but the conſequence is, that though |] "© 
there are more bunches produced, yet each is propor- eſt 
tionally ſmaller, beſides being ill flavoured ; alſo by * 
thus leaving many eyes, the ſucceeding ſhoots will be f 971 
multiplied, ſo as not to obtain room for training them in — 
at proper diſtances ; therefore it is better to ſhorten the ne 
ſhoots as aſore- mentioned, that is, thoſe which arc | 49r 
weak may be cut down to two or three eyes, and the 
ſtrongeſt may be left at moſt with fix. In laying in 
theſe ſhoots, let their diſtance from each other be at] Pe 
leaſt twelve inches, thoſe of the larger kinds require ſ place 
to be eighteen inches apart. Obſerve in pruning toons 
have gue regard to a ſucceſſion of young wood from the 
bottom, to 1 the places of old naked branches, depth 


which ſhould be diſcretionally eut out, for theſe ſhouldJand fi 
| U neverfome 
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lome very rotten dung 24 with it ; but where intire 
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never be ſuffered to remain where there is young 
ſhoots or branches conveniently ſituated to be trained 
in their ſtead e let the whole, after pruning, be nailed up 
to the wall at regular diſtances, laying the ſhoots in a 
{trait and neat manner. | 


Prune Gooſeberries and Currants, * 


Gooſeberries and currants ſhould now be pruned 
obſerve to cut away all ill growing branches, that is, 
ſuch as grow acroſs, or advance in a ſtraggling manner 
from the reſt ; thoſe which ſtand ſo cloſe as to inter- 
ſere with each other, ſhould be thinned to proper diſ- 
tances, ſo that they may ſtand in general ſeven or eight 
inches at leaſt from each other; likewiſe obſerve to 
train theſe Thrubs with one flem, at leaſt a foot from 
the ground, and let all ſuckers which ariſe from the 
root be every year cleared away. [) See a more parti- 
cular account of the management of theſe ſhrubs in the 
work of the Fruit Garden for October.) 


Prune Raſpberries. | 

Let all the dead wood be taken out from the raſpberry 
plants, and cut off cloſe all the weak ſhoots of laſt ſum- 
mer's growth, reſerving only three or four of the ſtout- 
eſt to produce fruit; theſe ſhould be ſtopped in pro- 
portion to their ſtrength. When the pruning is 
finiſhed, let the ground be dug up between the rows, 
and all ſtraggling ſuckers taken up by their roots, and 
the ſtrongeſt planted where new plantations are re- 
quired. | 


Plant Peaches, Neftarines, &c. E 

Peaches, &c. may ſtill be planted, either in the 
places of thoſe which have failed, or for new planta- 
tions. If the ground is worn out where ſuch trees 
ſtood before, let it be entirely taken out to at leaſt the 
depth of eighteen inches, and five or fix feet diſtance, 
nd filled up with freſh earth of a loamy nature, with 


new 
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new plantations are to be made, let the ground he 
well trenched up too ſpades depth, adding, if the foil 
is of a light nature, a good quantity of loam and rotten 
dung, which ſhould be mixed with the earth: obſerve 
not to cut the heads of theſe trees off before the ſpring, 
and let their diſtance be fifteen or ſixteen feet at lealt 
from each other. 


Plant Cherry and Plum Trees. 


Cherry and plum trees may now be planted, either 
againſt walls, eſpaliers, or flandards; the diſtance 
they ſhould be fet at for walls or eſpaliers, ſhould not 
be lefs than ſixteen ſeet from each other, and if the 
land is of a ſtrong rich nature, eighteen feet apart will 
not be too much; for though at firſt planting the diſ- 
tance may appear very great, yet when it is conſidered 
that where theſe trees grow vigorous, and the ſhoots 


trained horizontally as they ſhould be, and not ſhort- 
ened, they will meet in five or fix years; but where 


they are planted too near together the branches will 
ſoon meet, and muſt be ſhortened to prevent their in- 
terſering with each other; by which means the trees 
are filled with wood bearing ſhoots, as was remarked 
in the pruning of theſe trees; or to avoid this, there 
-muſt be the neceſſity of taking up every other one to 
give room for the advancing of the ſhoots of thoſe that 


Aare left. If the borders where theſe trees are to be 


- planted want enrichment, let ſome rich loam and rot. 
ten dung be mixed with the common earth, and well 
trenched in, by which means the trees will thrive ſuc- 
ceſsfully. Where cherry or plumb trees are planted 
for ſtandards, their diſtance from each other ſhould 
not be leſs than twenty five or thirty feet. | 


Plant Apple and Pear Trees. 

Plant apple and pear trees either againſt walls, eſ- 
paliers, or ſtandards; theſe, where they are trained, 
require a good diſtance from each other, eighteen or 
twenty feet apart is not too much; this will give mo 

| or 
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ſor their ſpreading, as was obſerved for plum and 


cherry trees; but where a plantation of ſtandard trees are 
intended, either for an orchard, or in the garden, the 


leaſt diſtance they ſhould be allowed is thirty feet, or if 


forty it will not be found too much when the trees 
are grown up; for where the heads are too cloſe to each 
other, they intercept the free circulation of the air, 


and the fruit which they produce are ſtarved and trifling. 


Plant Quince Trees. 


Quince trees may now be planted ; a moiſt ſoil is 
moſt-ſuitable for thefe trees, where they will produce 
twice the quantity of fruit that they will in a dry one, 
and be alſo much larger; but the fruit of theſe trees 
in a dry foil. are better taſted and ripen earlier: theſe 
trees require but little, pruning, obſerving to keep them 


clear from ſuckers, and cut out thoſe branches which 
croſs one another. | 


Plant Medlars. 
Medlars may now be planted either as ſtandards or 


eſpaliers ; if planted as ſtandards, their diſtance may 


be about twenty five feet from each other, but where 
they are trained in eſpalier, the fruit will be much 
larger; but care muſt be taken in the pruning not to 
ſnhorten the bearing branches, for the fruit is almoſt all 
produced at the extremities of theſe. Medlars will grow 


oꝝ almoſt any foil ; if moiſt and ſtrong the fruit will be 


large, but on a dry ſoil, though ſmaller, they will be 
much better flavoured. ; 


Plas Walnut Trees. | 
Walnut trees may now be planted ; theſe trees thrive 
beſt in a rich lIoamy ſoil, or ſuch as is inclinable to 
chalk. or marle; they ſhould be placed at diſtanees 
not leſs than forty feet, eſpecially if regard be had to 
the fruit. In tranſplanting theſe trees, always obſerve 
never to prune either the roots or large branches, nor 


ſhould the branches be 1 or pruneg while grow- 
577 7 94 14 2 ing ; 
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ing; byt when there is a neceſſity of cutting any of 
their branches off, it ſhould be done early in Septem- 
ber, that the wound may heal before the cold increaſes, 
and 5 branches ſhould always be cut off cloſe to the 
trun ; 


Plant Filberts, 


Plant ſuckers of filberts in rows, allowing twelve or 
Afteen feet diſtance each way from plant to plant. 


. Plant Gooſeberries, Currants, and Raſpberries. 

Gooſeberries and currants may {till be planted in 
rows, allowing eight feet diſtance row from row, and 
fix feet between each plant in the rows. Plant raſp- 
berries in an open ſpot in rows, let the rows be about 
four feet aſunder, and the plants three feet diſtance 
from each other in the rows. | 


Obſervations in Planting fruit Trees. 
The firſt thing in planting is-to prepare the ground 
and open holes for the reception of the trees before 
they are taken up, that they may remain out of the 
ground as ſhort a time as poſſible ; care being taken to 
the holes wide enough for the roots to ſpread 
freely, and let the bottom of each hole be well looſen- 
ed; the next is to take up the trees; in doing this 
carefully dig away the earth round the roots, ſo 28 to 
come at their ſeveral parts to cut them off, for if they 
are torn out of the ground without care, the roots will 
be broken and bruiſed, t» the Sreat injury of the trees. 
When che trees are taken 1. the next thing is to E 
= them for ; planting, | r runing their 
oo let all is ſmall — 4 ans of clote from 
whence they are produced, (except they are to be 
ted immediately after they are taken up) then 
prune off all the bruiſed or broken roots, all ſuch as 
are irregular and croſs each other, and all down right 
- roots, and trim off the ends of thoſe which are to re- 
main; the next thing is their heads, the r 5 
thele 
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theſe muſt be differently performed in different trees; 
thoſe which are deſigned for wall or eſpaliers, ſhould 
be planted with their heads on, and ſo to remain till 
ſpring, when they muſt be cut down to five or fix eyes 
but if the trees are for ſtandards the ſmall branches 
ſhould be pruned off cloſe to where they were pro- 
duced, as alſo irregular ones which croſs each other, 
and ſuch as have been broken or damaged, but none 
of the others ſhould be ſhortened. In planting them 
great regard ſhould be had not to place them too deep 
in the holes, but in ſuch a manner that the roots may 
be about the ſame depth in the ground as before they 
were taken up, making ſome allowance for the earth 
ſinking; alſo to take care that the tree is placed upright, 
and let the earth be well broken, and ſcatter it in the 
hole, fo that it may fall in between every root, gently 
ſhaking the tree at the fame time, that there — 
no hollowneſs between the earth and roots; then hav- 
ing filled up the hole, gently tread down the earth fo 
as not to make it hard, eſpecially if the ground 1s 
ſtrong and wet. When the trees are planted they 
ſhould be faſtened to ſtakes driven into the ground to 
prevent their being difplaced by the wind, and ſome 
mulch laid on the ſurface of the ground about their 
roots: as to ſuch as are planted againſt walls, their heads 
ſhould be nailed thereto, to prevent their being diſ- 
turbed by the wind. 


Dreſſing Strawberry Beds. 

The ſtrawberry beds ſhould now be ſet to rights for 
the winter; take the opportunity of dry weather to 
do the work; firſt, let all the runners or ſtrings be 
cleared away cloſe to the head of the plants, and clear 
the beds from all weeds and litter, then looſen the 
earth between the plants with a fork, care being taken 
not to diſturb the roots; then with a line mark out the 
alleys to their proper width, which being done, pro- 
ceed to 03g upt e alleys; in doing which, let ſome of 
the earth be ſpread carefully over the beds between the 


3 __ plants; 
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plants; if a ſprinkling of very rotten dung were laid 
over the beds before the earth is put on, it will be of 
ſervice towards ſtrengthening the plants, and aſſiſt 
their bloſſoms in coming out large and fair. 


Gathering and care of Fruit. 


It any of the late apples and pears ſtill continue on 
the trees, let them be gathered the firſt fine dry day; 
thoſe kinds deſigned for cating muſt be gathered wit! 
care, and when every one that has the leail blemith i, 
ſeparated from the reſt, they muſt be laid in an heap, 
and covered as directed in the laſt month; afterwar 
the fineſt muſt be reſerved by themſelves, and the reſt 
laid in a ſingle layer upon the floor and ſhelves of a dry 
airy room, but tome of the beſt of theſe may be put 
into baſkets for a ſupply, at a time aſter thoſe leſt on 
the floor are gone, for thoſe kept in the jars need not 
be opened till the lateſt part of the ſeafon. Let fome 
deep baſkets be provided and thoroughly dried, and 
alſo a quantity of dry wheat ſtraw, and let the baſkets 
be hned at the bottom and ſides with ſome of the ſtraw : 
being thus provided, pick out the beſt fruit from the 
floor and ſhelves, wipe them one by one, and lay them 
carefully in the baſkets, each kind by themſelves ; 


when the baſkets are filled, cover them well with more 


ſtraw, and faſten it down with a ſtring ; but to be more 
rticular in preſerving theſe fruits when they have 
een carefully wiped, let each be wrapped up in thick 
paper; when they are thus papered, let them be laid in 
the baſket with ſtraw as before: a mark ſhould be put 
on theſe particular baſkets, that the ſorts they contain 
may be known without opening. In fine weather the 
windows of the fruit room muſt be opened in the middle 
of the day, and in rain or froſt they muſt be kept con- 
ſtantly ſhut; and when the froſt is very ſevere, ſome 
dry ſtraw ſhould be thrown over the fruit. Thoſe ap- 
ples which lie in heaps ſhould be frequently examined ; 
all ſuch as are bad or decaying ſhould be taken out, for 

if ſaffered to remain, will infeC the reſt, ; by 
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The PLEASURE, or FLowER GARDEN. 


Vork to be done therein. 


Plant Biennials and Perennials 


ANY forts of biennial and perennial flower 

roots may ſtill be planted, particularly on a 
dry foil; but if the land is of a moilt and ſtrong na- 
ture, it is much better to defer the planting till the 
ſpring ; of theſe are perennial aſters, — „ pe- 
rennial ſun- flowers, hollyhocks, campanu 
's, rockets, campions, &c. alſo ſweet Williams, 
ſtocks, wall-flowers, thrift, gentianella, double daifies, 
London pride, polyanthuſes, primroſes, with divers 
other kinds which are hardy: let theſe be planted into 
the borders where they are intended to flower, but this 
ſhould be done early in the month, for if omitted 
longer, it is better to defer the planting till the ſpring ; 
obſerve in diſpoſing of theſe-plants, to let thoſe of the 
ſhorteſt growth occupy the front part of the border, 
and let the talleſt be planted more backward, and at 
a greater diſtance from each other, letting them be fo 
intermixed, as to produce a regular ſucceſhon, and 
variety of flowers during the whole ſummer. 


Plant Tulips, Rannncula, &c., * 


Plant more tulips, ranuncula, and anemonies, to ſuc- 
ceed thoſe put in the ground the former month. The 
tulip roots ſhould be planted about nine inches aſunder, 
and fix inches deep; let the beds be raiſed above the 


common level where the 1 is wet, leſt the roots 
tot. The fame care Thould be taken with the beds 


where it is intended to plant anemonies and ranun- 
cula, obſerving to lay the ſurface rounding, that the 


wet may more readily paſs off; theſe roots ſhould be 


planted at the diſtance of fix inches aſunder cach way, 
X 4 | and 
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and not more than two or three inches deep; thoſe 
roots of the leſs valuable or common ſorts, may be 


Planted in patches in the borders among other flowers, 


at the fame diſtance and manner deſcribed in laſt 
month. 


Pratec? Beds of Tulips, Hyacinths, Cc. 


The beds of early hyacinths, tulips, &c. ſhould 
now be arched over with hoops, that mats, canvas, &c. 


may be thrown on in heavy rains, or hardy frofts, as a 


negleCt of covering in ſuch weather would prove very 
injurious to theſe roots, particularly the choice kinds, 
by rotting or ſo much damaging them, as greatly 
to diminifh the fize and beauty of . bloffems. 


Plant Narciſſus, Crocus, &c, 

The roots of narciſſus, crocus, jonquils, &c. which 
are yet out of ground, ſhould now be planted. In 
plantin ſe roots the ſame rule is to be obſerved as 
mentioned in Octoter. 


Seedling Bulbs, &c. 
Care ſhould now be taken that the tubs or boxes of 
ſeedlings are removed to a warm ſituation, where they 


may be ſheltered from cold winds, and enjoy the ful! 
benefit of the winter's ſun; they muſt ao be looked 


over, that no weeds or moſs ariſe among them; this care 


will keep them for the preſent in all the ſtrength re- 
yo or their flow progreſs at this ſeaſon ; but when 
t 


the weather begins to be ſevere, it is proper to protect 
ee 


them with mats, &c. Thoſe beds of ſeedling bulbs 
which were not removed laſt ſeafon, ſhould have their 


ſurfaces cleaned from weeds and litter, and an inch or 


two of freſh earth ſpread over; this will protect them 
from flight froſts, but when the weather becomes 
more ſevere, they ſhould be covered with litter or 
rotten tan. | 


Auriculns 
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Auriculas and Carnations. 


The auriculas and carnations which are in pots 
ſhould be well ſheltered and defended from hard rains, 
froſt, or ſnow, by good coverings of mats, canvas, &c. 
but when the weather is dry and open, let them enjoy 
the benefit of the ſun and air to its fulleſt extent by en- 
tirely uncovering them. If they are under glaſſes a 

ſhare of air ſhould be given, even when it rains, 
by tilting up the glaſſes to a good height at the back 
part of the frame ; let all dead or decayed leaves be 
taken off as they appear, and now and then ſtir. the 
ſurface of the mould in the pots, this will be of ſer- 
vice to the plants, and give them a neat appearance, 


Plant Foreft Trees and hardy flowering Shrubs, 


All kinds of foreſt trees may any time this month be 
planted, alſo different ſorts of hardy flowering ſhrubs 
may be planted if the foil is of a dry nature, ſuch as 
roſes, honeyſuckles, ſpirzas, bladder ſena, ſcorpion 


ſena, ſyringas, lilacs, double flowering peach, double 


flowering cherry, almonds, guelder roſe, with divers 
others that are equally hardy. In planting theſe. 
ſhrubs obſerve to take particular care in diſpoſing 
them, ſo that they may range theatrically, and each be 
diſtinCtly ſeen when grown up. [See more particular 
directions in the diſtribution of flowering ſhrubs in the 
work of the Pleaſure garden for October. ] 


\ Prune Shrubs, Cc. 


Go over the quarters and clumps of fhrubs and 
evergreens ; let all irregular and rambling ſhoots be 
taken, either intirely off or reduced within proper 
bounds ; let all dead wood be taken out, and thin 
thoſe branches which grow too cloſe or interfere with 
each other, ſo that every plant may be ſeen diſtin, 
and with ſomewhat regular heads ; then clear the 
ground by raking off the rubbiſh, and let it be dug up, 
leaving the flower roots between unhurt, obſerving, as 

X 5 you 
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you proceed in diggi „to take up all fuckers which 
ariſe from the roots of the ſhrubs, this will make tl 


whole appear neat during the winter. el" 


Care of new planted Trees, Qc. 


Thoſe new planted trees which require ſupport 
ſhould be well faſtened to ſtrong ſtakes to prevent their 
being rocked by the winds; this ſhould be done im- 
mediately after planting, that the young fibres of the 
rogts may not be diſturbed as they are pufhing out. 
Thoſe trees that are tall ſnould not have leſs than three 
ſtakes to each, placed in a triangular manner, and well 
faſtened toward their tops to the ſtem of the tree; but 
care ſhould be taken to twiſt round. ſome haybands to 
prevent the bark from being rubbed off at the place of 
tying, thoſe of a leffer growth may require only one 


ſtake, to which they ſhould be faſtened ; alſo let every 


new planted tree or ſhrub have ſome mulch laid over 
their roots to prevent the froſt from penetratirig and 
damaging the young fibres. 


Clean the Borders. 


The autumnal flower plants will now be pretty well 
done plowing, let the ſtalks of the perennial kinds be 
cut cloſe to the ground, and cleared entirely away ; 
thoſe pa 


and neatly raked in dry weather; this will prevent the 
growth of weeds, and give the borders a neat and 
chearful appearance. I hoſe borders which are al- 


ready clean will require to have their ſurfaces looſened 


with the rake, that the ſhoots of young weeds or moſs. 
may be deſtroyed, When the borders are perfectly 
clean ſee where any plants are wanting, and let them 
be put in, that the whole may be complete. 


Graſs Malts and Lawns. 


Keep the graſs walks and lawns frequently polled. 
| and 


$ of the annual kinds which are out of bloom 
' ſhould be pulled up; let the borders be hoed over 
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and rolled ; let the worm caſts be taken off with a 
wooden roller, to which they will ſtick if not-too dry, 
this work ſhould be done at leaſt once a week ; after 
which let the whole be gone over with a _ iron, or 
ſtone roll, by this means the graſs will be clean, and 
the ſurface firm and even ; but where the fallen leaves 
are ſcattered about, theſe ſhould be firſt ſwept up and 
taken away before the rolling is performed. Any time 
in open weather turf may be cut and laid, cither for 
new walks and lawns, or to repair decayed places in 


old ones. 
Gravel Walks. 
The gravel walks ſhould be kept often cleaned from 


leaves or litter, and freyuently rolled, as the ſeaſon 
for walking on them is not over, obſerving to take the 
opportunity of dry days to do this work; but by no 
means let the walks be thrown up in ridges, as by ſome 
practiced, for as gravel walks are the only parts of a 

arden fit to walk on in winter, they ſhould therefore 
be kept as clean and firm as poſſible, beſides frequent 
rolling prevents the growth of weeds, whereas, by 
throwing the gravel up in ridges, it is an encourage- 
ment for weeds, contrary to the intent, beſides the 
diſagreeable appearance it makes. a 


| Prepare Compoſt. | 

Get in freſh compoſt for pots of flowers, &c. let it 
be well broken and mixed; turn over the former 
heaps of compoſt, blending and well intermixing the 
different parts together ; let them be thrown up in 
ſharp ridges, that the froſt, rain, ſnow, &c. may 
more readily penetrate the parts, .and render them 
for uſe. . 
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Work to be one therein. 


Tramſplanting. 


N this month let the bufineſs of tranſplanting be 

finifhed, for as the froſts are like to ſet in it would 

be better, if deferred after this month, to let it alone 

till the ſpring, as the plants will not put forth roots 
before that ſeaſon when planted ſq very late. 


Care of new planted Trees. 


Let all tall new planted trees be well ſecured with 
ſtakes to prevent their roots being diſturbed by the 
wind rocking the ſtems, alſo lay ſome mulch upon 
the ſurface of the ground over the roots of new plant- 
ed trees and ſhrubs to protect them from the froſt pe- 
netrating to their roots, and deſtroying the young 


fibres. 
f Care of Pots of Exotics. 


The hardy exotic trees and ſhrubs which are in pots 
require ſome protection from the frofts ; for this pur- 
Poke make choice of a warm dry ſpot, and plunge the 
pots down to the rims therein. The trees and ſhrubs for 
which this management is intended are young, and the 
principal danger to which they are expoſed is that of the 
froſt penetrating to their roots through the ſides of the 
pots. This is a certain method to prevent it, and they 
Will then live through the winter in the open air. 


Care of ſeedling Plants. 


'The young ſeedling exotio plants in beds ſhould be 
pro:ected from heavy rains or hard froſt ; let hoops be 
Placed over the beds, and mats ready to draw * in 
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fuch bad weather; this is to be done for thoſe ſeedlings 
that have ſome height, and it may alſo be uſed to cut- 
tings that are tender ; but for thoſe beds in which the 
plants are but ſhooting, or have but very little height, 
the beſt defence from ſuch weather is dry ſtraw, fern, 
peas, haulm, or ſuch light covering, which muſt be 
taken off again when the weather is become better. 


Prepare and trench the Ground. 

Let the ground intended for the ſpring plantation be 
well trenched and- thrown up in ridges ; the froſts will 
aſhſt the labour of . the mould, and reſtore to 
the ſoil again thoſe parts of which the growth of plants 
had robbed it; but where the ground is much exhauſt- 
ed, it will be proper to add ſome rotten dung and 
freſh earth, which ſhould be well worked in, and 
mixed with the common earth at the time of trenching, 


GREEN-HOUSE. 


Care of the Green-houfe Plants. 


* mild weather let a good ſhare of air be admitted 
into'the houſe, particularly for three or four hours 
in the middle of the day; but if the weather proves 
froſty, foggy, or wet, Jet the windows be cloſe ſhut, 
and eſpecially on nights; let the plants be often ex- 
amined, and ſee which want water ; thoſe that require 
it ſhould be watered but ſparingly each time at this 
feaſon ; thoſe plants of a ſucculent nature will now re- 
quire ſcarce any; let all dead or decayed leives be 
taken off, and let every part of the houſe be kept clean 
from cobwebs or any kind of litter. 
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STOVE, or HOT-HOUSE. 


Cure of the curious exotic Plants. 


HE tender plants in the Stove ſhould now have 

due attention ; let all decayed leaves be con- 
ſtantly picked off; if any filth or inſects appear on the 
leaves, branches, or ſtems of any of the plants, let 
them be carefully waſhed off with warm water ; thoſe 
9 1 of a woody nature ſhou!d be frequently watered, 
ut Jet it be moderate each time; let gentle fires be 
kept up on nights, and cold, foggy, and wet days; 
but when the weather is mild and ſerene, a little air 
may be admitted for two or three hours in the middle 
of the day, by opening the glaſſes a little way; but 


care ſhould be taken to ſhut them again in time, alſo 


obſerve to cover the glaſſes on nights, particularly if 


they prove cold. 


Care of the Pine Apple Plants. 


In mild fine weather let the pine apple plants have but 
a ſlight fire on „ ons: but if it proves froſty, or damp 
and foggy, the fires muſt be increaſed proportionally, 
but in a moderate degree, ſo as to keep the air tempe- 
rately warm in the Stove; alſo let the plants have wa- 
ter occaſionally ; this need not be often, and when it 
is given, the plants ſhould have but a moderate quan- 
tity each time, obſerving to wet the leaves as little as 
poſſible. The ſucceſſion pine apple plants in the pit 
ſhould alſo now and then have a little wate taking 
the opportunity of a fine mild morning, that tha glaſſes 
may be let a ſmall way down in the middle of ch day 
to dry off the damps, but fires ſhould be very ſparing] y 
uſed with theſe plants; a little to warm the air when 
the nights are froſty, or if the weather is moiſt, may be 
admitted, but the principal dependance of heat ſhould 


be {rem the bark bed; for if {irgs are freely uſed at 
this 
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this ſeaſon, the conſequence would be the plants ſhow- 
ing their fruit a year before the proper time, and there- 
by a future crop loſt, befides putting the whole aut of 
that regularity of ſucceſſion which every one would 
deſire. Many ſucceſſion plants are preſerved through 
the winter in pits where no fire is kept; theſe ſhould 
be managed with great care; a good tan heat is neceſſary 
for the principal warmth ; good coverings on the glafſes 
ſhould by no means be omitted on nights, and where 
the weather increaſes with cold, let the outſides of 
fuch pits be well lined with litter quite to the top. If 
the heat of the bark bed is but moderate, let ſome hot 
dung be applied all round to keep out the cold and 
augment the warmth within fide : take every opportu- 
nity, when the ſun is out, and the air calm, to ſhde 
down the glaſſes a little way, that the Ream which 
ariſes may paſs off, and let the plants be very ſparingly 
watered. By carefully managing the pine apple 
plants in ſuch places, very few will fail, and there is a 
greater certainty of the plants not fruiting in the ſpring, 
than where there is a fire heat kept. 


Grape Vines, 
| Where there are grape vines conducted up the 
dearers of the Stove, they ſhould now be pruned, and 
nailed up cloſe, and all leaves and litter cleared away. 


Kidney Beans. 


Kidney beans may now be planted in pots or boxes; 
theſe ſhould have but little water given them till they 
are up; but thoſe which were ſown laſt month will re- 
quire frequent refreſhments. Let all the weeds that 
ariſe be pullgd up, and carried out of the houſe. 


Carnations, Ee. 

The pots of carnations, or pinks, which were brought 
into the houſe laſt month, ſhould have a moderate ſhare 
of water, and more may now be introduced for a ſuc- 
ccihon, 


Cucumber 
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Cucumber Plants. 


If cucumber plants were raiſed on a hot - bed lat 
month for the Stove, they ſhould now be removed into 
the boxes on the flue, where they are intended to pro- 
duce their fruit, obſerving to pinch off the extremity 
of each at the third joint ; this will occaſion them to 
put forth runners, which ſhould be regularly trained 

inſt a net, or tacked to the wall, or faſtened to 
wer ſticks for their ſupport. 
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KITCHEN GAR D E N. 


Werk to be done therein. 


Peas. 


M%: choice of an open ſpot in a warm ſituation 
for the reception of more hotſpur peas to fue- 
ceed thoſe ſown in the laſt month ; let the ground be 
trenched and thrown in ſlight ridges about a yard aſun - 
der ; on the ſouth ſide of theſe ridges, towards their 
bottom, draw drills about an inch and a half, or two 
inches deep; in theſe ſcatter the peas pretty thick, and 
cover them with earth : thoſe peas which are up ſhould 
have ſome mould drawn to their ſtems to defend them 
from froſt and wet ; let the earth be broken fine, and 
do it when the weather is mild and the mould dry. 


Beans. 


More beans ſhould now be put into the ground in 
a more open but well ſheltered fituation ta ſucceed the 
former month's plantation. The mazagan beans may 
ſill be put in, theſe may be planted in rows at about 
two feet and a half diſtance row from row, and three or 
four inches aſunder in the rows; their depth in the 
ground may be about two inches. 

Towards the middle or latter end of the month let 
ſome beans of a larger kind be planted, as the = 
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wich, toker, or long- pod. As theſe will ſucceed the 
ſmall early beans, let them be planted about three 
inches deep in rows, three feet aſunder, and ſix inches 
apart from each other in the rows, or ſome of theſe ſorts 
may be planted in the alleys between the aſparagus beds. 


Thoſe beans planted in the former months, and now 


up, ſhould have their ſtems protected from frofts or 
cutting winds, by drawing up ſome mould as they 
advance in height, taking the opportunity of dry open 
weather to do chis work. 


Celery. 


In fine weather when the celery plants are perfectly 
dry, take the opportunity of earthing ſuch rows that 
require it, let the earth be well broken, and laid care- 
fully up to the plants, almoſt to the tops of the leaves, 
obſerving not to let any mould pet into the hearts of 
the plants leſt it rots them. If froſts begins to ſet in, 
let thoſe rows which are fit ſor uſe be covered with 
ſtraw or litter to prevent the earth being frozen, alſo 
ſome of the beſt plants may be taken up and laid in dry 
mould in a ſhed, where they will be in readineſs for 
uſe if the weather proves ſo ſevere as to freeze up the 
ground ſo hard as to render it diſficult to get the plants 
up. where they grew. 


Endive. 


More endive ſhould be blanched ; take the advan - 
tage of a windy drying day to do this work ; let them 
be covered cither with tiles or boards, or elſe taken up 
and planted on the ſides of ridges in the manner as 
directed in November; if the weather proves ſo wet 
that the plants cannot be taken up tolerably dry, let 
them- be hung up for a few days in a dry airy place 
with their heads downward to drain off the moiſture, 
and then plant them. Some of the beſt plants may be 
put in dry earth in a ſhed, &c. where they will be in 
readineſs for uſe let the weather prove ever ſo unfavour- 


able.- 
141. Lettuce. 
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Lettuce. 


Care ſhould be taken to let the lettuce plants in the 
frames have plenty of air when the weather is mild and 
dry; in the day time let the glaſſes be entirely taken 
oft, but they ſhould be put on again at night, obſer- 
ving to tilt them up a good height at the back of the 
frame; but if wet prevails, the glaſſes muſt be kept on 
in the ſame manner, ſor it theſe plants have not a great 
ſhare of air they will be drawn up weak and ſpoiled. 

When the weather proves froſty the glaſſes may be 
ſhut cloſe, and covered on nights with mats, ſtraw, &c. 
Let all decayed leaves be taken off as they appear, 
and frequently ſtir the mould between the plants, this 
will greatly | 5-1 wa and refreſh them, and help to 
keep them dry, for nothing is more injurious to theſe 
plants at this ſeaſon than much moiſture. A little let- 
tuce ſeed may now be ſown on a warm ſauth border:; 
theſe, if not deſtroyed by the winter, will be fit to 
tranſplant early in the ſpring. 


Sow ſmall Sallading. 


Repeat the ſowing of ſmall fallading, ſuch as ereſs, 


muſtard, rape, radiſh, and lettuce, to cut while young. 


Let a light hot-bed be prepared and covered with dry. 


mould; ſow the ſeeds in drills, ' each ſort ſeparate, and 


very lightly cover them with mould; let glaſſes be 


put over the bed to proteCt it from bad weather, but 
when it is dry and open the young growth ſhould have 
plenty of air, ' otherwiſe they will fog and decay as 
ſoon as they are up; but if the weather proves ſevere, 


the glaſſes muſt be covered on nights to prevent the 


ing from being deſtroyed. 


Soto Radiſh Seed. 


In this month radiſh ſeeds may be ſown on warm 
borders to come early in the ſpring ; alſo ſome may be. 
fown in a warm ſituation, and covered with frames 


and 
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and glaſſes. Let the ſeeds be ſown pretty thick, and 
well raked in, or covered about a_ quarter of an inch 
with mould. When the plants appear let them have 
plenty of air at all opportunities; in fine days the 
glaſſes may be taken entirely off, and when the weather 
is leſs favourable, let the glaſſes be tilted up at the 
back part of the frame. 


Carrots. 


Sow carrot ſeeds on warm borders any time this 
month; obſerve to fow the ſeed pretty thick, and rake 
it evenly in. The carrots which were ſown in former 
months ſhould be kept clear from weeds, and if froſt 
prevails let ſome peas ſtraw, &c. be thrown over to 
protect them therefrom ; but this ſhould be taken off 
when the weather alters. 


Cauliflower Plants. h 


The cauliflower plants under the hand or bell glaſſes 
. ſhould be properly attended to: in mild, dry weather, 
let the glaſſes be taken off for two or three hours in the 
middle of the day; let the earth be ſtirred about the 
plants, and a little drawn up to their ſtems, but the 
ſhould be put cloſe over the plants on nights 
if the weather prove froſty; but if the weather is mild, 
let them be tilted up on the ſide oppoſite to the wind. 
The fame care is required with thoſe in the frames, if 
any decayed leaves appear on the plants let them be 
taken off, let the mould be ſtirred between, and when 
ever the weather is dry and mild let the glaſſes be in- 
ticely taken off in the day time, that the plants — 
have as much free air as poſſible, but the lights mu 
be put on every night. In wet weather let the glaſles 
be kept on, but they muſt be tilted up at the back of 
the frame, for they ſhould never be ſhut up cloſe but 
mn ſevere froſty weather, when the plants ſhould be 
protected therefrom by covering the glaſſes on, nights 
with mats, ſtraw, &c. and let ſome litter be laid round 
the outſides of the frame. 5 
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Plant Cabbages and Savoys for Seed. 


If the weather js tolerably mild, the ſeveral kinds of 
cabbages and Savoys may now be planted” for ſeed. 
Let thoſe which have the largeſt and faireſt heads, with 
the firmeſt and ſhorteſt ſtems, be ſelected: take the 
advantage of a dry day for taking them up, and ſhake 
the earth from the roots; then draw ſome cords acroſs 
a room where there is no damp, tie each plant with 
ſome baſs to the cords at ſome diſtance from one an- 
other with their heads hanging downwards ; while they 
are here draining off their moiſture, make choice of a 
dry warm part of the garden, in a fituation ſheltered 
from the winds for their reception; let a dry day be 
choſen for planting them, the readieſt method is to 
plant them in trenches ; let the ground be dug a full 
ſpade deep, and keep the trench clear and wide ; make 
5 edge of the trench even on the fide that is dug, 
and ſex, the cabbages upright in the trench cloſe to the 
ſide of the dug ground ; let them be a yard aſunder, 
and the heads not more than half way above the level 
of the ground ; when one row is put fn, proceed in 
the ſame manner with digging and laying the ground 
_ the ſtalks and roots, and raiſe the fame gradu- 
ally in a hill round. each head, that the whole may be 
covered except juſt the top of the head, from whence 
the flowering ſtalk is to riſe ; then continue another 
trench and another row of plants, at three feet diſtance 
from. the other, till the whole is finiſhed ; but obſerve 
not to plant two different forts together, or near each 
other, for if this were done the forts would become 


degenerated. 
. Cardoons. 


Thoſe cardoons which are not earthed up for blanch- 
ing ſhould now have it done; take the opportunity of 
dry open weather to do this work; let the leaves be 
regularly tied together with haybands; break the earth 
well, and bank it up round each plant almoſt to their 
tops. In ſevere weather let ſome long litter be — 
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round the plants to keep the froſt from penetrating to 
them. | N 8 
. Artichokes. 

If the artichokes were not earthed up the laſt month 
they ſhould be done in this; let the leaves be firſt cut 
off cloſe to the ground, and cleared away; then lay a 
good ridge of earth over their ſides and tops to preſerve 
them from the froſts and wet, as directed in the laſt 
month. Obſerve in laying theſe ridges to bank them 
up ſmooth ſo that the rain may readily paſs off without 
any lodgment over the roots; but if the froſt is ſet in 
o hard before this neceſſary work is done that the 
ſpade cannot penetrate the ground, let a good quantity 

of long dry litter be laid over the plants, to defend the 
roots from being damaged or deſtroyed. 

| Aſparagus. 

The afparagus beds which were neglected laſt month 
mould be earthed up in this; let the ſtalks be cut 
don and carried, away, and the weeds hoed into the 
alleys; then dig up the ground in the alleys ncatly, 
- ſpreading the earth on the beds, and evenly banking 

up the ſides. Hot beds may now be made for forcing 

the roots of aſparagus to ſucceed thoſe which were 

planted in November. [For the method and managing 

theſe beds fee the work of the Kitchen Garden tor 
February and November.] 


Mufor eoms. 


The muſhroom beds ſhould at this ſeaſon be well 
protected, a good covering of ſtraw will be a defence 
from froſt or wet ; this ſhould be dry when it 1s laid 
on, and it muſt lie no longer than while it continues 
ſo; when it gets wet it muſt be removed, and freſh 
put in its room. If a canvas is ſpread over the ſtraw 

it will be a great means to preſerve it dry, keep ou 
the froſt, and prevent the winds from blowing it a 
bout. It ſometimes happens that a muſhroom bed will 
not begin to produce any plants for ſome months aſter 
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it is made, but, when that happens, it will not be 

prudent to neglect the bed; for ſuch bed, after the 

ipawn begins to work (as it is called) often yields abun- 

dance of ſine muſhrooms, and continues ſo to do for a 
long time. 


Dung and trench the Ground, c. 


In froſty weather let the dung of old cucumber and 
melon beds, or dung heaps, be carried on the vacant 
pieces of ground in the garden, and ſpread abroad 
when the weather is open; let no opportunity be neg- 
lected to trench the ground, and lay it in ridges to 
be in readineſs to lay down when the time arrives for 
cropping it. Look over the ground, trees, and hedges, 
to deſtroy. vermin : on the tops of the branches in 
hedges, and on many trees, bags like cobwebs may 

be diſcovered, theſe are neſts of caterpillars, which 


OW . if ſuffered to remain, would cat many of the next ſum- 
it mer's product, Jet theſe be cut off and burnt. Snails 
are now gat into winter ſhelter in holes in walls, under 


55 lags of wood, and in all kinds of crevices, let theſe be 
8 carefully looked after and deſtroyed. In hard froſty 
veather let the fences be properly repaired, ſeeds rub- 
re bed out of their huſks or pods, aud let all the tools be 
put into good repair and order, that every thing may be 
or in rcadineſs for the operations of the future months, 
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Work to be done therein, 


Pruning, &c. 


F the weather proves mild at the beginning of this 
month, the operation of pruning may ſtill be per- 
formed on moſt kinds of fruit trees. The 3 
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kinds of peãches, nectarines, and apricots may ſtill be 
pruned without much danger of ſuffering by the wea- 
ther. Where there are many wall · trees the work can- 
not be too much forwarded, therefore let them be now 
done as directed in the former months, and nailed im- 
mediately to the wall in a neat and regular manner, 
obſerving to uſe no more ſhreds and nails than are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary ; for it has an ill appearance to ſee 
the ſhoots crowded with an abundance of ſuch faſtenings, 
Plums and cherries may alſo be ſafely pruned, even if 
the weather proves a little froſty. 

Apple and pear trees againſt eſpaliers or walls may 
be pruned any time this month, for no froſt or bad 
weather will be injurious to them, they are to be done 
in the fame manner as mentioned in diovember. 

'Grape vines ſhould now be pruned if omitted in the 
former month, for if they are left undone till the 
" ſpring the ſap will flow out of the wounds, and greatly 
' weakenthe plants; gooſeberries and currants may {till be 
pruned, obſerving to keep the branches thin and at re- 
' gular diſtances, as directed in the former months, and 
let all the ſuckers be cleared away. Raſpberries may alſo 
be pruned, and the ſuckers taken up and tranſplanted. 

Where there is a neceſſity for it (provided the wea- 
ther is open and the ſoil dry) moſt kinds of hardy fruit 
trees may yet be removed and tranſplanted ; but where 
the land is of a moiſt or ſtrong nature, it is much better 
to defer the planting till ſpring, as the trees, in ſuch 
ſoil, will ſtand no chance of putting forth freſh fibres 
till then, and in the intermediate time the roots will 
be in danger of rotting. 


Standard Trees. 


Let the ſtandard trees, either in the garden or 
orchard, be examined ; let them be now thinned of 
ſome of their abundant boughs, and their heads reduced 
to ſuch extent, that the ſun and air can come freely at 
every part; if two branches croſs or croud each other 
at the extremities, letione of them be cut off, or thinned 
i at 
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at the part where they interſere. Every old ill- placed 
bough ſhould be taken off to make room for better 
branches, and let the whole be thinned out regularly: 
by this means the fruit will be much larger, fine? 
flavoured, and the produce greater than if the trees 
were ſuffered to grow in their wild natural ſtate. If 
on any part of the tree there be looſe pieces of decayed 
bark, let them be taken away, and the place clean 
wiped, for inſects breed there, which afterwards de- 
ſtroy the fruit. Wherever there is a piece of the 
bark rotten, let it be clean cut away to the quick, for 
it will never recover, and if left on will ſpread the 
miſchief further. When a large branch is cut off, the 
lace muſt be ſo contrived that wet cannot lodge upon 
it; if cut with a ſaw, it muſt be pared even with a 
chiſſel, and made floping downwards. Let all moſs 
be cleared from the branches and ſtems, as this is the 
beſt time of the year for doing it. | 


Care of new planted Trees. 


See that the new planted fruit trees keep ſecure, that 
the ſtakes remain firm, and that the bandages are not 
looſened. Where ſupport is wanted with ſtakes let it 
be done, neatly faſtening the tree to the ſtakes with a 
hayband, to prevent the bark from being rubbed off 
when rocked by the winds ; alſo examine thoſe againſt 
the walls, if any are got looſe let them be faſtened. 
As the roots ſhould be defended from the effects of 
froſt, let long litter, or mulch, be laid on the ſurface of 
the ground Four the trees; and let it be ſecured from 
being blown away by the wind, by laying ſtones, bricks, 
&c, thereon. ' 


Manure and dig the Borders. 


Where the fruit tree borders want manuring let it 
now be done; let fome good freſh, loamy earth, and 
ſome very rotten dung be provided and well mixed; 
let this be ſpread on the border, and well dug in with 
a three pronged fork, _ will cut no roots. "oy 
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will be of great ſervice to the trees, eſpecially thoſe 
which are in a weak condition. Thoſe borders where 
— plantations of trees are intended in the ſpring 

ould now be well trenched, at leaſt two ſpades 
depth, leaving thera in ridges ti!l the time of planting 
arrives. If they require any nouriſhment, let ſome 
Joam and rotten dung be mixed with the earth at the 


time of trenching. 
| Fig Tres. 


Let all the late fruit of the fig trees be taken off, 
and the branches nailed up cloſe to the wall if omitted 
the former month; and, in ſevere weather, let mats be 
faſtened up againſt the branches to protect them from 
froſts, or cutting winds : but it muſt be obſerved, that 
though the tender branches may be deſtroyed by the ſe- 
verity of the weather without ſuch defence, yet, by 
conſtant covering, they may, be as much damaged by 
- rendering them ſo tender, that the firſt cold night aer 
the covering is taken away deſtroys them; therefore 
jet ſuch coverings be on only when the weather is 
very ſevere ; but when it is mild and open, let the 
trees enjoy the ſun and air in common with others. 


e Strawberries. Ne 

If dhe beds of ſtrawberries were not dreſſed laſt 
month they ſhould” be done in this before the froſts 
come on; let all ſtrings be cut off cloſe and cleared a- 
way; let the alleys be neatly dug, and ſprinkle ſome 
earth between the plants as you proceed in digging. 


* Fruitery. | 
Let the different_parcels of fruit in the fruitery be 
frequently examined: if any apple or pear begins to 
decay let it be taken away; if mouldineſs is ſmelled in 
any-parcel, ſearch after the cauſe and remove it, for 
if fuch are not taken away in time the ſound fruit will 
be infected. In ſine dry weather let air be admitted 
1 for two or three hours in the middle * 
. | I the 
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the day; but the fruit ſhould be well ſecured from froſt, 
for whatever are frozen will decay ſoon after: therefore 
let them be protected in ſuch weather by a good cover- 
ing of dry wheat ſtraw, and faſtening up mats or cloths 
againſt the windows to hinder the ſroſt from penetra- 


ting the roots. 
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The PLEASURE, or FLOWER GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein. 
Tranſplanting. 


N the beginning of the month, if the weather is 

open, ſeveral kinds of hardy flowering ſhrubs and 
foreſt trees may ſtill be tranſplanted, provided the ſoil 
is: of a dry nature. As ſoon as they are planted, let 
thoſe trees that require it be well ſecnred with ſtakes 
to prevent the effects of the wind, and let them all be 
well mulched to keep the froſt from the roots. 


Prune Fireft Trees and Shruvs. 


All forts of foreſt trees may now be pruned ; but if 
the trees are large avoid taking off large boughs as much 
as poſhble ; if the bough required to be taken off be 
ſmall, cut it ſmooth, cloſe, and floping ; it the branch 
is Jarge, and the tree old, cut it off at three or four 
feet from the ſtem; if the tree is young and grows. 
crooked, cut it off at the crook, floping upwards, and 
train up one of the moſt promiſing ſhoots for a new 
ſtem; af the tree grows top heavy, its head muſt be 
lightened, and that by thinning the boughs that grow 
out of the main branches: this work may be perform» 
ed in froſty weather without detriment to the trees. 
Hardy iflowering ſhrubs may alſo be pruned in this 
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month; let all luxuriant ſhoots of laſt ſummer's growth 
be taken off quite cloſe, and where the branches are 
too thick, and crowd one another, let them be regularly 
thinned ;-cut out all ſtraggling branches, and thoſe 
which mterfere with the adjoining plants, ſo that each 
may ſtand diſtinctly without their branches being in- 
termixed. 

[ Auriculas and Carnations, 


Care ſhould be taken to protect the choice auriculas 
and carnations from froſt, ſnow, and heavy rains ; 
in ſuch weather let them be ſheltered in frames and 
lights, or elſe arched over with hoops, and well cover- 
ed with mats or canvas ; but when the weather is mild 
and dry the coverings ſhould be taken off, and the 

lants expoſed to the open air ; let all decayed leaves 
be picked off; if any weeds appear they ſhould be 
pulled out, and now and then ſtir the mould on the 
furface, this will prevent the growth of weeds or moſs, 
and greatly refreſh the plants. If the pots were not 
plunged in the former months it ſnould now be done, 
either in dry earth, aſhes, or rotten tan; let them be 
plunged down to their rims, this will greatly prevent 
the froſt from penetrating to the roots through the ſides 
of the pots. | 


Care of the Tulips, Hyacinths, Ranuncula, and Anemonits. 


Let the beds of choice tulips, hyacinths, ranuncula, 
&c. be well defended from bad weather. Thoſe beds 
whoſe plants appear above ground ſhould be arched 
over with hoops, and mats or canvas drawn on in froſt, 
ſnow, or heavy rains; but where the plants are not up, 
let, in ſuch weather, ftraw, peas-haulm, long litter, &c. 
be thrown over, this will preſerve the roots from being 
damaged ; but theſe coverings muſt be taken off when 
the weather is milder, for freſh air is as neceſſary. for 
the roots as ſevere froſts or heavy rains are dangerous. 
Nothing is ſo detrimental to theſe roots as exceſſive 
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rains, which ſhould be well guarded againſt by good 


coverings. 
Seedlings. 


The ſeedling flower plants or roots of the tender 
kinds will now requre all the ſun'that can poſſibly be 
iven them, and well detended from the froſt ; let the 
— or pots, in which they were ſown, be placed 
where the mid - day fun can ſhine freely on them, and 
let them be ſcreened- on every part from whence the 
cold winds come. If moſs appear on the ſurface of 
the mould, or upon the edges of the pots or boxes, let 
it be plucked oft, and if the froit proves very ſevere, 
let ſome ſtraw be lightly laid over; this will break the 
power of the wind, and keep off the ſeverity of the 
troſty air, but it muſt be taken off again when the 
weather breaks, for it would be as great an injury o 
choak the plants up with covering, as wholly to ex- 


pole them. 


Care of Plants in Pots. 


The pots of double ſcarlet lychnis, double roſe cam- 
pion, double ſweet Williams, double rockets, double 
wall-flowers, Brompton ſtock, and other perennial fi- 
brous rooted flower plants in pots, ſhould be protected 
from the inclemency of the weather if omitted laft 
month ; let theſe be plunged down to their rims in a 
well ſheltered dry ſpot, and covered with frames and 
glaſſes in ſevere weather, or, for want of which, let 
them be arched over with hoops and mats thrown on 
in hard froſts, ſnow, or heavy rains; but theſe co- 
verings ſhould be taken intirely off va mild dry wea- 
ther. Let all decayed leaves be taken off, and ſtir the 
ſurface of the mould, ſo as not to damage the ro- ts. 


Dig and prepare the Borders, 


Let the vacant borders be now dug up ; if the wea- 
ther is open take out all roots of weeds, break every 
clod, and throw up the mould in a ſharp ridge; this 
will expoſe it to froſt, air, and ſun, and prevent weeds 
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from growing, and be in readineſs againſt the ſeaſon of 
planting. 


Dig and prepare the Shrubbery. 


In open weather continue to dig between the ſhrubs 
and evergreens ; let all ſuckers be taken off, and be 
careful not to diſturb the flower roots between. 

Where new plantations of trees, ſhrubs, or ever- 
greens are intended in the ſpring, let the ground be 
now laid out, and if the weather will permit let it be 
well trenched, and all noxious weeds carefully picked 
out ; lay it in ridges to remain till the time of plant- 
ing arrives, when it may be levelled down for the re- 
ception of the plants. 


Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


Let the worm caſts be frequently broken with along 
lender pole, and taken off with a wooden roller. Let 
All leaves or litter be ſwept up and taken away, and let 
the graſs be well rolled with a heavy roller. 


Gravel Walks. 


Tet the gravel walks be often ſwept and rolled; 
few weeds now riſe, but ſuch as make their appearance 
fhould be taken out. This is much better than throw- 
ing up the walks in ridges with an intent to kill the 
weeds; for thus turning them up adds fertility to the 
Juture growth of graſs and other weeds, which is what 
we would poſſibly avoid ; beſides, the gravel thus ma- 
naged hinders their being walked upon, and has a very 


diſagreeable appearance. 


Other neceſſary ark to le dene. 


See that the new phented trees are ſecure to the 
ſtakes, and that the mulch about their roots is not diſ- 
placed by the winds ; thoſe that require mulching 
thould have it laid over the roots before the froſts ſet 
in ; g 


Examine 
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Examine the hedges, and where there are gaps let 
them be repaired ; where quick hedges are grown rude, 
and their bottoms bare, they may now be plaſhed 
down. Get in freſh earth from commons, &c. to mix 
with other ingredients for new compoit ; let the for- 
mer heaps of compoſt be turned over, carelully _— 
the clods, and throw it up in ſharp ridges. In 
weather clean ſeeds from their hufks or pods, prepare 
tallies to number flowers or ſeeds when they are ſown, 
and get the tools in readineſs for the work of the 
ſpring. | 
Where there are water-works let the pipes, &c. be 
covered with ſtable litter on the approach of froſt to 
prevent their being burſt; alſo cover the ſtone work: 
round the baſons to hiuder the froſt from cracking it. 


NURSERY GARDEN. 


Work to be done therein. 


Care of Seedlings, &c. 


HE beds of trees, ſeeds, berries, and acorns which 
were ſown in autumn, ſhould be defended from 
ſevere weather by covering them with ſtraw, peas haulm, 


&c. this ſhould be done on the approach of froſt, but 


when the weather proves tavourable the beds ſhould 
be expoſed to the open air ; allo bait traps, and place 
them on thoſe beds whoſe ſeeds are moſt in danger 


from vermin, Look to :hoſe pots of the young tender 
exotic trees and ſhrubs which were ſet up to their rims 
in the ground laſt month; if the froſt is likely to prove: 


ſevere, lay ſome long dry ſtraw between the items. 
of the plants, and ſcatter ſome over their tops ſo as 
not to preſs the heads down ; but when the weather 
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changes this covering muſt be taken off, that the 
lants may enjoy the freſh air, otherwiſe the young 
oots would become mouldy and ſpoiled. 


Care of new planted Trees. 


Care ſhould be taken of the new planted trees that 
are liable to be rocked by the winds, by ſecuring them 
with ſtakes if omitted laſt month ; alſo thoſe of the 
tender kinds which are not mulched ſhould now have 
ſome litter laid over their roots, and about their cms, 


to defend them from the ſeverity of froſt, 


”" Digging and trenching. 


When the weather is open continue to dig the ground 
between the rows of trees and ſhrubs; let it be dug a 
full ſpit deep, taking care of the roots of the trees, 
and turn the ſpits fairly, that the weeds may be- pro- 
perly buried, 2 

hoſe quarters where trees or ſhrubs are intended 
to be planted in the ſpring ſhould now be well trench- 
ed up, and the earth laid in ridges, that the froſt and 
air may meliorate and ſweeten the ground, and pre- 
Pare it for the plants intended to be put therein. 


Secure Fences. 


Let all the fences round the Nurſery be well ſecured 
from hares, rabbits, and other animals, which would 
be invited, for want of other food in hard weather to 
come within, and deſtroy without meaſure, by eating 
the tops of young trees, barking of others, and tearing 
the ſeeds out of the round. Theſe ſhould be cauti- 
oufly guarded againſt by ſtopping every gap, and lay- 
ing {nares to catch the devouters. * 


GREEN- 
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Care of the Greenhouſe Plants. 


HE plants in the Greenhouſe in this month re- 

quire particular care, for the weather at this ſea- 
ſon of the year is very uncertain, ſometimes 1t proves 
mild and open, at other times wet and ſoggy, or ſet 
in for laſting froſt, the plants therefore ſhould have 
proper attendance according as the weather happens to 
prove; when the weather is favourable no opportunity 
ſhould be loſt in giving them air when. it can be done 
with ſafety. 

In this ſeaſon, therefore, manage carefully in guard- 
| ing theſe tender kinds of plants from the cold, and oc- 
| calionally give them ſo much air as will prevent their 

decay, for a confined air is deſtructive to all plants. 
The difference between noon day and night is very 


| great in point of cold, even in the ſevereſt ſeaſons, and 
the air of the hardeſt time is very different when 
| warmed by the free ſun, and when his influence is, 


obſcured ; for if the Greenhouſe ſhould be ſhut up 
for a conſiderable time together in the fame manner as 
it is neceſſary to do in the ſevere nights, a gradual de- 
ſtruction would be brought on of the whole collection 
of plants contained therein; the firſt notice would be 
by the leaves turning pale and ſickly, which would ſoon 
aſter drop off, by this the plants would be deformed 
and appear unſightly : the next ſtage of damage that 
would enſue is, that the branches trom which the leaves 
s fell would themſelves decay, and afterwards the whole. 
In the mean time the contagion of theſe decayed leaves 
would extend through the whole houſe, and thoſe: 
plants which had ſtrength enough to reſiſt the firſt 
miſchief, would periſh like the others from the latter. 
This would be the ſtate of a Greenhouſe ſhut up tos 
cloſe and too long: on the contrary, if the glaſſes are 
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leſt too much open, a great part of the plants would pe 
riſh by abſolute cold, and theſe would be the moſt 1 
luable, for the tendereſt kinds raiſed with moſt ca 
and trouble would be affected firſt ; therefore on night 
when hard froſts prevail, let the window ſhutters & 
ele ed, and mats tacked over them; and ſor the great 
part of the day, and frequently all day, the window 
muſt be kept ſhut in ſuch weather; but whenever t 
fun ſhines, and the wind not ſharp, let them be oper 
ed in the middle of the day. This muſt be done a 
cording to the degree of cold, if very ſevere a litt 
' opening of the windows muſt only be admitted, an 
for a little time, for the leaſt will prevent the abſolut 
{ſtagnation of the air within. In milder days the ope 
ing muſt be enlarged, and may be continued longe 
and the plants will thus be enabled to bear longer ſhut 
ting up, if the ſucceeding days ſhould prove ſo bad af 
to render the external air inadmiſſible. 
The difference between a pure and foggy air is alſq; 
very great, a thick fog is almoſt as dangerous to the 
lants as ſevere froſt, therefore particular care ſhould 
taken not to open the windows in ſuch weather, orf 
in very wet days. In very ſevere weather if no flue is 
m the houſe, and there is danger of the froſt pene-M 
trating to the plants, it may be proper to make a ſmall 
fire at a remote part of the houſe, but this ſhould be 
done with great caution ; or ſome large candles may be 
hghted and placed along the front. ater ſhould now iſ 
and then be given to the plants, particularly thofe of the 
woody kinds, but this ſhould be done very moderately 
each time ; for if they are once over watered at this 
ſeaſon the leaves will drop off, and the whole plant 
damaged, if not deſtroyed, eſpecially when the weather 
is ſo unfavourable as not to admit the windows to be 
opened to dry up the damps ariſing from ſuch water- 
ing ; therefore when the Greenhouſe is obliged to be 
ſo much ſhut up, let the plants have very little water, 
for they will require leſs than at other times, and no- 
thing will more contribute to the damage they may re- 
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ceive from being kept cloſe than the addition of that 
damp, which the warmth of the air will raiſe from the 

wetted earth. The decay, of the extreme parts is moſt 
to be dreaded, and nothing will promote that ſo much 
as cloſeneſs, heat, and moiſture. Thoſe plants of a 
ſucculent nature ſhould have ſcarce any water given: 
them, for moſt of theſe kinds of plants retain a ſuffi- 

ciency to preſerve them the greateſt part of the winter 
without wetting their roots. Let the plants in general: 
be kept perſectly clear from dead or decaying leaves; 
theſe ſhould not be ſuffered to drop and lay in the 
houſe, as they would infect thoſe which are in health, 
therefore let them be cleared away, and the houſe kept. 
clean in every part. 


— 
* — — Mw — 


STOVE, or HOT- HOUSE. 
Care of the curious Exotics, | 


N the Stove the greateſt attention is requiſite for the: 
I preſervation of the plants, and the keeping them in 
beauty; thoſe preſerved in theſe places are natives of 
climates in which cold is unknown, therefore they can-- 
not endure it; but on the other hand as the warmth: 
given to them is by actual fire, it would be eaſy to carry 
that too far. A good thermometer is a very uſeſul 
guide, but the moſt certain rule to judge of the heat 
is the aſpect of the plants; as the cold grows more 
ſevere the fire muſt be encreaſed accordingly; but as 
that is done, the plants ſhould be examined to ſee they 
do not ſuffer by one extreme or the other. I the air 
within the houſ: is ſuffered to be too cool, the leaves 
of ſeveral of the plants will appear languid and droop- 
ing; this is the firſt notice of danger, and upon exa-- 
mining the tops of their branches they will be found 
withering. If the neglect - 1 the leaves _ 
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fall off, the extremities of a'l the branches will die, 
and the whole plant ſoon after. 

Upon the firſt appearance of this the thermometer 
will confirm the ſuſpicion, let the fires be gradually 
encreaſed till the aſpect of the plants mutually ſhew 
the danger is over; the other extreme of too much 
heat. is more to be guarded againſt, as it bears no aſpect 
of danger ; for theſe plants which are natives of hot 
climes will live in a heat much greater than their own, 
and will ſeem to thrive in it; the plants will look 
lively and grow freely, but too faſt; for though it is 
natural that they ſhould grow a little during winter, yet 
nothing is worſe than their ſhooting too faſt at this 
time-of the year. 

When the degree of heat is properly managed, there 
are two things more which require attention ; theſe 
are keeping the plants clean, and the watering them ; 
on the firſt their health and vigour greatly depends, 
and were it not ſo, the ill look of plants loaded with 
fich, and over run with inſects, is very diſagreeable; 
let ſome water be put in the Stove for twenty four hours 
beſore it is uſed, that it may have the due temper 
and heat of the air within; let all dead leaves br 
picked off and cleared away, and the ſurface of the 
earth ſtirred in the pots; then let the ſtems, branches, 
and leaves. of thoſe plants which are foul be carefully 
wiped over with a ſponge and warm water. 'This done, 
let the plants be examined to ſee which want water, and 
in what degree; this muſt be given to them of the tame 
warmth of the air in the houſe, but let it be ſparingly 
> to thoſe which moſt require it, ſuch as the ſhrubs and 
plants of a woody nature; thoſe of the ſucculent kind 
will require ſcarce any, but with regard to the others, 
as the heat of the air keeps them perſpiring they muſt 
be ſupplied proportionally at the root, or they will ſut- 
fer tne loſs of their leaves. Thoſe of the woody kinds 
will require to be watered moſt frequent, the 
herbaceous in a middling degree, and the ſuc- 
culent leaſt. Thoſe which require moſt ſhould have 
as. | it 
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it allowed them, not by an increaſe of the quantity, 
but rp. it oftener; for it will always be to the 
advantage of the plants in general not to water too 
many at a time, nor thoſe too largely. 


Care of the Pine Apple Plants. 


The pine apple plants in the fruiting Stove muſt 
have due attendance, fires muſt be made in propor- 
tion to the temperature of the weather; when it proves 
mild and open letfires be made every evening, but not 
violent. In ſevere weather the fire heat ſhould be en- 
creaſed on nights, and if the days prove wet, foggy, 
ſnowy, or cloudy, they ſhould conſtantly be kept in, 
obſerving to let them be more moderate in the day 
time than at night, but at no time ſuifer them to be 
too violent, as that would prejudice the plants. The 
glaſſes on the top of the houſe ſhould alſo be well co- 
vered on nights, either with ſhutters or mats; but the 
readieſt and moſt convenient covering is a large paint- 
ed canvas or ſail- cloth, this, by being fixed on a round 
pole with a wheel at the end, can very expeditiouſly 
be let down, or pulled up, by means of a rope. Let 
the plants be now and then watered, but let it be given 
moderately each time, and avoid wetting the hearts or 
leaves. In ſerene mild weather if the ſun ſhines, freſh 
air may be admitted for two or three hours in the mid- 
dle of the day, by ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a little 
way open; but if the weather ſuddenly changes, let 
them be cloſe ſhut up again. The ſucceſhon pine ap- 
ple plants in the pit require the ſame attention, but be 
rather ſparing of fire heat, and let the glaſſes be well 
covered on nights. Where theſe plants are kept with- 
out fire heat, care {hould be then to keep up the heat 
duly as it declines, by applying new horte dung to the 
ſides, covering it quite to the top with hay, ſtraw, &. 
alſo let the glafſes be well covered with mats and ſtraw 
every night ; but when the days prove mild, and the 
ſun ſhines, let the glaſſes be ſlid down a little way in 

the 
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the middle of the day, to dry off the moiſture from the 


Plants. * 
Kidney Beans. 


Kidney beans may be planted in boxes or pots in 
the Stove, to ſucceed thoſe planted in the former 
month ; they ſhould have but little water till they are 
up, after which they muſt have frequent refreſhments, 


Cucumber Plants. 


If any cucumber plants are growing in the houſe, 
they ſhould have frequent watering, and the runners 
carefully trained up againſt the wall. Cucumber ſeeds 
may now be ſown in ſmall pots, and plunged into the 
bark bed ; the plants are afterwards to be removed into 
the boxes over the flue, or they may be ſown in good 
rich mould in the boxes, where they are to remain to 
map their fruit. [For further particulars ſee the 
tore for January.] Wh 

Nes Force different Sorts of Flowers. 
Pots of roſes, honeyſuckles, jaſmines, earnations, 
pinks, and other flowers, may now be introduced into 
the Stove, where the bloſſoms will ſoon come out, and 
exhibit the beautics of ſummer in the ſevereſt time of 
winter; alſo the roots of hyacinths, Italian Narciſſus, 
jonquils, and divers other bulbs may be planted in pots, 
and their bloſſoms obtained at a very early ſeaſon. by Wi 
the ſame means.. | 
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On forcing Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes, &c. 
with the beſt Conſflruftion of Forcing Frames, 
whereby theſe Fruits may be obtained early in- 
the Seaſon, and in the bigbeſt Perfection. 


N the preceding monthly directions, the forcing 

of peaches, nectarines, grapes, &c. is intention- - 
ally omitted, as it was judged more eligible and conve- 
nient to bring the inſtructions of this part of garden- 27 
ing into one point of view, than to deliver them in de- f 
tached pieces. The firſt thing to be conſidered in 


this work, is the moſt uſeful and convenient ſtruc- . 
tures for the purpoſe, whereby the trees and fruit may 7 
have the greateſt advantages, and receive the leaſt de- FA 


triment. Various methods have been contrived by 
different perſons to obtain the deſired end; ſome have 
failed, others have ſucceeded ; yet few have brought 
the fruit to periection without detrimenting the tree. 
But as peaches and nectarines require a different place 
and management in forcing from grapes, it will 'there-, 
fore be proper to treat on them ſeparately, Firſt, for 
peaches and nectarines, fig. A, ſee plate, repreſents 
a forcing frame for one tree, the front end is the ſec- 
tion; this frame conſiſts of a back (1); front (2) 
of good ſtrong planking ; on this are Mhged three 
ſtrong bearers to ſupport the lights, as with common 
cucumber frames ; two of theſe hghts (3) is ſufficient 
to cover a moderate fized tree. In the lower part of 
the frame in front, is a notch (4) cut, through Which 
the ſtem of the tree is conducted, and the branches 
thereof. trained over the lattice work (5) ; beneath this 
6 a pit (6) to be filled with dung and tan when it is 
intended 


— 


\ tice work, for as the growth o 
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intended to force the tree; at the back part within is x 
paffage (7) for the conveniency of laying the dung 
and tan, or other neceſſary work in managing the tree, 
which may de entered from without-ſide, at the door 
way (8). The different dimenſions of this frame may 


eaſily be determined by the annexed ſcale, but as this 


deſcription is only for a frame to contain one tree, 
it can eaſily be conceived that the length may be ex- 
tended and continued, ſo as to contain any number at 
pleaſure ; theſe frames ſhould be built in the ſummer, 
3 the time of forcing, that the whole may 

ave time to ſeaſon, and be in readineſs for the recep- 
tion of the trees. Toward the end of October when 
the leaves begin to turn yellow, is the proper time for 
planting theſe trees; but care ſhould be taken in the 
choice of them, of which two requitites are to be con- 
ſidered; firſt, the ſort; and ſecondly, the tree; the 
beſt ſorts are to be choſen, though not the moſt carly, 
unleſs forwardneſs 1s preferred to richneſs of flayour : 

e white and red nutmeg peaches are ſooneſt ripe, but 


the fineſt peaches are the large French minion, 1.0blcſs, 


early Newington, red Magdalen, and ſome others, 
Of NeCtarine's are Fairchild's early, Roman, Italian, 
Elruge, &c. The trees of theſe kinds to be choſen 
are, thoſe which have been trained againſt a wall, 
theſe muſt be in perfect health, neither Iuxuriant nor 
ſtinted, but well furniſhed with fruit bearing ſhoots 
in every part, and not older than five or fix years. 
When the ſeaſon is arrived for planting, and the 
ground properly prepared, let each tree be carefully 
taken up with as much root as pollible; the wounded 
extremities of which ſhould be cut off ſmooth, and let 
it be immediately planted, tht root to be without fide 
of the frame in the ground; but the branches within 
theſe are to be tained and faſtened on the lattice work 
(5) but obſerve in planting the tree, to let the fide 
which grew next the wall be uppermoſt on the Jat- 

Fe roots is moſtly 


ope way, by thus reſerving the tree, the roots can more 
| N couveniz 
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conveniently be admitted into the ground. The trees 
being planted, let them remain uncovered till the end 
of January, when they ſhould be pruned in the fame 
manner as thoſe againſt walls, and neatly tied to the 
lattice work, protecting them, if the weather proves 
ſevere, with the glaſſes; but pruning at this time 1s to 
be underſtood only ſor the firſt year of planting, after- 
ward the trees ſhould be pruned in autumn, when 
their leaves begin to fall. 'The ſecond week in Fe- 
bruary is early enough to begin forcing, to obtain the 
fruit in plenty and rich flavoured; for they will be 
ripe in May and June, according to the earlineſs or 
Jateneſs of the forts; therefore at this time provide 
ſome hot ſtable dung, of which fill the bottom of the 
pit (6) to the thickneſs of fiitcen or eighteen inches; 
on this lay ſome new tanner's hark, filling up the pit with 
it to the top; then ſhut the glaſſes cloſe to draw up the 
heat: the tan, by the aſfiſtance of the dung, will ſoon 
come to a warmth, which will eontinue a long time; 
this heat, together with the aid of the ſun through the 
glaſſes, will ſoon cauſe the bloſſoms to come out; but 
great care ſhould be taken to give a good {hare of air 
at all opportunities when the weather is favourable, 
otherwiſe the blofſoms will drop off, and conſequently 
the crop fail. In ſevere weather it will be neceſſary to 
cover the glaſſes with mats, but 'this may be done 
ſparingly. As the weather advances in warmth, a 
proportiona! ſhare of air muſt be admitted. If the 
weather proves dry, particularly when the trees are in 
bloom, let the roots have ſome moderate waterings, 
and the ſurface of the earth broken with a fork. When 
the fruit is gathered, the glaſſes may be intirely taken 
away, and put by until the ſucceeding ſpring, when 
the time of forcing is again arrived; till then the. 
trees may remain expoſed to the open air, obſerving in 
autumn, when the leaves begin to fall, to prune them 
by the ſame method as directed for thoſe againſt walls; 
apr icots, plums, and cherries, may alſo be forced in 
the like manner, and the fruit obtained early. This 


gentle 
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gentle and moderate forcing, is far preferable to that 
With fire walls; for there is not only a greater certainty 
of obtaining a good crop of fruit, but, the moiſt vapour 
Which ariſes from the tan keeps the leaves and ſhoots in 
a ductile ſtate, and thereby prevents inſects from har- 
bouring and increaſing on them, which they ſcarce 
ever {ail to do, where theſe trees are forced with fire 
heat: beſides, the trees may be forced by this method 
for ſeveral years ſucceſſively, and continue in a good 
ſtate of health and vigour. 

N. B. The ſummer ſhoots are to be managed in the 
fame manner as directed for thoſe againſt walls, [ſcc 
May, &c.] If the ſoil is dry, the pit in the frame 
may be ſunk, that the top part be even with the fur- 
face; but where the ground is naturally wet, the frame 
and pit mult be raiſed accordingly. 

| / | 
1 | Grapes, Cc. | 

Fig. B, ſee plate, repreſents the inſide view of a 
houſe for forcing grapes; the vines are to be plantcd 
without fide (a), and conducted through the loles 
made purpoſely in the front wall (b), and the branches 
afterwards regularly trained and faſtened to the hori- 
zontal laths (e) which are nailed acroſs the principals, 
or bearers, which Tupport the glaſſes (d), and ſorm the 
floped roof, But previous to plaiiting, the ground mult 
be prepared in the front for the reception of the vines ; 
this is done by taking out the earth (if it is of a rich and 
moiſt nature) to the depth of two feet, and five feet 
wide, and ſubſtituting in its room at bottom, at leaſt a 
foot thick of lime-rubbiſh, ſtones, gravel, &c. which 
ſhould be ſpread and beaten down, to prevent the vine 
roots from running downward, and drawing too much 
moiſture, whereby the flavour of the grapes would be 
| debaſed; but where the ground is dry and graveliy, 
this precaution is not neceſſary, For this houſe, rootcd 
plants or cuttings may be choſen ; but either ſhould be 
trained purpoſely, ſo as to be of a ſufficient length, 
that when planted, their extremities may reach we 

_—_ | 8 
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the holes (b) into the houſe; for if the plants are ſhort, 
it will be two years before they produce ſhoots ſtrong, 


enough to be admitted. within fide. If cuttings are 
made choice of, let them be taken from healthful vines 
of the defired ſorts ; ſee that the ſhoots are ſtrong and 
well ripened, to the length of four or five feet at leaſt ; 


theſe ſhould be cut off with a knob of the former years 


wood. The cuttings thus ready, let them be put 
through the openings in the front wall, and let holes 
for their reception be made in the ground witkout-fide, 


at leaſt a foot deep, into each a cutting ſhould be. 


thruſt, and the earth 'well cloſed to it ; then ſhorten 
the extremities of each within-fide, fo that only two 
eyes may be left, which finiſhes this work of planting 
cuttings, the beſt ſeafon for which is the beginning 
of March. But if rooted plants are deſired, it will be 
proper to prepare them in readineſs for the purpole : 


the beſt method is to train a ſtrong healthful ſhoot of 


the laſt ſummer's growth through the hole, at the bot- 


tom of a flower pot, which ſhould be filled with mould, 


and with the ſhoot plunged into the earth, cutting off 
the end of the ſhoot, ſo that only one eye may appear 


about the top of the pot. The ſhoot ariſing from 


this eye, ſhould be trained its full length during the 
ſummer, ſuffering no others to grow with it; October 
following, the plant will be fſufhiciently rooted, when 
it may be cut off from the parent vine, and turned out 
of the pot with the ball of earth intire, and planted 
againſt the houſe, with the {hoot conducted through 
the hole in front, as was obſerved with the cuttings. 
The ſhoots ariſing the ſucceeding years, require the 
ame care and management, as explained in the month- 


ly directions of the preceding work. When theſe | 


ures are arrived to a condition for bearing fruit, then 
the forcing may be applied; the beginning of February 
will be early enough for making fires. Fig. (e), ſee 


t/ate, is the ſection of the flues (f), through which the 


lire paſſes backward and forward, to warm the air in the 


boule; but there is no occalion to keep a conſtant 1 
, or 


** 
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for when the ſun ſhines, the glaſſes will collect the 
rays ſufficiently to warm the houſe, therefore it is only 
neceffary to have fires on nights, and when the days 
are wet, ſnowy, or cloudy and cold. As the ſeaſon 
advances in warmth, the fires ſhould be decreaſed un- 
til the weather becomes ſo favourable as to render 
them unneceffary : in warm clear days air ſhould be 
given, by fliding down the glaſſes, particularly when 
the bunches are in bloſſom. When ſummer is arti— 
ved, the grapes muſt have a good ſhare of air admitted 
to them When the ſun ſhines, to dry up the damps 
within, and prevent the leaves being ſcorched through 
the glaſſes. When the bunches are half grown it 
will be neceſſary to thin them of ſome of the ſmalleſt 
grapes, that is, where they grow too thick and cloſe 
together in the bunch; this will give room for the re- 
mainder to enlarge themſelves, and prevent their rot- 
ting each other in moiſt weather, which the white 
Frontmiac grape is very apt to do; alſo, by thus thin- 
ning them their ripening will be much promoted, and 
their flavour greatly enriched. When the grapes are 
ripening, care ſhould be taken to prevent their being 
deſtroyed by waſps, &c. let baits of ſugared or honey- 
ed water in bottles be hung up in different parts of the 
houſe ; bird - lime twigs ſugared over may alſo be uſed 
to entrap them; flight lights of a thin gauze like ſub- 
ſtance may be contrived to put in the places of thoſe 
glaſſes which are let down to give air; ſuch lights 
will effectually prevent theſe inſects from getting into 
the houſe, and at the ſame time admit air through 
them. When the bunches are ripe, let them be ga- 
thered in the morning before the ſun comes on, and 
lay them in a cool place till wanted at table. When 
the leaves turn yellow and begin to drop, then is the 
time to prune the branches: obſerve to lay in the 
ſhoots at a good diſtance from each other, that there 
may be full room for the leaves and fruit the ſucceed- 
ing ſummer. By thus moderately forcing grape vines, 


or rather aſſiſting them in the progreſs of their * 


500 


© mines, carnations, pinks, Narciſſus, hyacinths, jon- 
W quils, with various other ſorts of flowers. 
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the fineſt grapes may be obtained in their full ripeneſs, 
and greateſt perfection; the vines properly pruned 
and managed, will be enabled to produce this delicious 
ſruit in plenty every ſummer for many years, without 
being liable to any of thoſe miſcarriages incident to 
thoſe againſt walls, that are expoſed to the open air, 
The beſt ſorts of grapes for this purpoſe, are the white 
ſweet water, and royal muſcadine, to come in early ; 
the fineſt of the other kinds which will not ripen in 
perfection without this aſſiſtance, are the black and 
red Hamburgh, and the black, red, and white Fron- 
tiniac grapes. In this houſe, at the ſame time, many 
kinds of plants may alſo be forced, as French beans, 
and ſtrawberries ; likewiſe roſes, honeyſuckles, jaſ- 


roco 
| o# E E $ 5 
Different Sorts of EscuLtnxT PLANTS that are raiſed 


for the Uſe of the, KiTcaex, with the moſt com- 
mon Varieties, and the Parts which are eaten. 


A x TICHOKES, Parts uſed, 
Globe, 
French, | * 
Artichoke, Jeruſalem Roots. 
Aſperagus, 
Green ch, 


Batterſea, : young Shoots, 
Graveſend, 
Beans, Carden 
Early Mazagan, 
Portugal or Liſbon, 
Small Spaniſh, 
Broad Spaniſh, 
Nonpareil, 
Long- podded, Seeds. 
Toker, 
Sandwich, a 
White bloſſomed, 
Mumtord, 
Windſor, 
Dwarf for forcing, 1 
Beans, Kidney, or French Beans, 
Early liver coloured dwarf, 
Batterſea dwarf, 


led dwarf, ö 4 
Wee aaf. a young Pods, either for boiling 
Large Dutch runners, or pickling, 


Scarlet runners, 
White runners, 


Canterbury white, 
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Beet, 
Red, 
White, 
Green, 
Borecole, 
Green, 
Purple, 
Brocoli, le, 
Pur 
White, or Cauliflower, 
Green, 
Red, 
1 4 
Early Yorkſhire, 
Early Batterſea, 
Early Dutch, 
Early Sugar loaf, 
Long ſided, 
Large — 
Large hollow, 
Large round, 
Ruſſia, 
Muſk, 
Red Datch, 
Lardon, 
larret, 
Orange, 
Ned. 
Cali flotber, 
Early, 
Late, 
leery, 
Italian upright, 
Solid leaved, 


Tutnep rooted, or Celeriac, 


levi 

Wives, 

Llewort, 

* Sallad, 

ſs, | 
Common, 
Curled, 

road leaved, 
mber, 

Early ſhort prickly, 
Long prickly 
White Turkey, 
Green Turkey, 
Woe,  - 
Green curled, 
White curlcd, 


Datavian, 


Parts u (ſed. 
Roots. 


Leaves. 


5 Heads and Sprouts, 


Heads and Sprouts, 


Heads and Sprouts, 


Heads for piekling. 
blanched Leaves. 


c Roots, 
| Heads; 


blanched Leaves. 


Roots, 

young Leaves. 
Leaves. 
Leaves. 
Leaves. 


Seed Leaves in Sallads. 


: Green Fruit either rawor ſtew'd, 


or the young for pickling. 


c Leaves blanched. 


Fe nnel, 
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Fennel, 
Common, 
Fin noc hia, 

Carlic, 

Small rooted, 


Lettuce, 
Green Coſs, 
White Coſs, 
Red Cols, 
Common Cabbage, 
Brown Dutch Cabbage, 
White Dutch, 
$i1lcfta, 
Imperial, 
Capuchin, 
Lar ec Roman, * 
Blac Spaniſh, 


* h 
Straſhurgh, 
. 
Red Spaniſh, 
White Spaniſhy 
Welch, 


43 - Jy 


Curled leaved, 


Peas, 
Early Nichols's Hotſpur, 
Early golden Hotſpur, 
Charlton Hotſpur, 
Maſter's Hotſpur, 
Ormerot's Hotſpur, 
Eſſex Redding, 
Nonpareil, 
Spaniſh Morotto, 

ge Marrowfat, 


Large Egg, © 
Large Sugar, 
Dwart Sugar, 
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1 
| 
| 


Parts uſed, 
Leaves. 
Blanched Stalks. 


Bulbs, 


lower or white Part. 


inner Leaves blanched, 
young Leaves, 
Seed Leaves in Sallads, 


Bulbs, or to draw young for 
Sallads, &c. 


Leaves, 
Roots. 
Roots. 
? 
\ Seeds, 


* 


Hallo 
Sherre 
Sorrel, 
Con 
Fre 
Can, 
Winact 


Pricl 
Smoe 


Fren. 


Ll 
5 Wrneps 


Earl 
Com, 
Yello 
Red r 
N 

n 
— 
Hanoy 
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Pens, | Parts uſed, 
Leadman's Dwarf for forcing, 
Green Rouncival | 


White Rouncival, 
Crown or Roſe, 
Potatoes, 
White Kidney, 
White round, 
Red round, 
Rough red, 
Purſlain, 
/ wa 
Golden, 
Radiſb, 
Early ſhort Top, or Purple, 
Salmon, or Scarlet, 
Radiſh, Tur nep rooted, 
Black Spaniſh, Root 
White Spaniſh, 15 5 
Radiſb, Horſe, Roots. 
Rape, Seed Leaves in Sallads. 
Lampion, Roots. 
Rocambole, Bulbs, 


$ 05, Roots. 
voy, 
Green curled, ö 


Seeds. 


Roots. 


Leaves or young Tops, 


Roots. \ 


ne nn —: . — — 
= _ — 3 * 2 * 
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Yellow, 

Dutch, 
derxoner a, Roots. 
Sballots, Bulbs. 
Sherrets, Roots. 
dorrel, 

Common, 


French, c Leaves. 


Heads and Sprouts, 


Candy, 
Dinach, 
Prickley, or Burdock for Win- 
ter, 
Smooth, or round leaved, for Leaves. 
Spring and Summer, 
French, 
lurneps, 
Early white Dutch, 
Common large white, 
Yellow, 
Red round, 
Green round, 
Long, 
French, if 
Hanover, | 


Roots and Tops in the Spring, 
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Turnep Cabbage, 
With theTurnep under Ground. 
With the Turnep above Ground. 


Beſides the aforementioned, Pom- 
pions, Gourds, Squaſhes, and 


Tomatoes, are ſometimes uſcd 
in Soups. 

Alſo the green Fruit of Tomatoes 
or Love Apples and Caplicums 
are pickled; as likewitc grecn 
Mclons for Mangocs. 


The following HER Bs are allo uſed in the K:iTcrex, 


B4 SIL, broad leaved 
Buſh, or ſmall leaved 
Faum, the common 
Borage, the common 
Bugloſs, the Garden 
Burnet, the Garden 
C/ary, the Garden 
Dill, 
Hyſſip, common 
Va:iegated 
Lavender, 
Marigold, with double or ſingle 
Flowers 
Narjoram, Sweet 
Pot 
Leut, Spear 
Orange 


Orach, the white Gardcn 
Pennyreyal, 
Roſemary, 
Savory, the Winter 
Summer 
Sage, Red 
Green 
Narrew lea ved 
Tanſey, 
Tarragon, 
Thyme, common 
Orange 
Lemon 
Silver edged 
Gold edged. 


A Catalogue of ſome .of the common Plants raiſed ſor 
the Purpoſes of Diſtilling or Medicine. 


Noelica 
A Aniſc 
aum 
Bugle 
Carduus 
Cat Mint 
Cicely, Sweet 
Chamomile, double lowered 


Dwarf Elder 
Elicampanre, 
Fennel 

Fever few 
Germander 
Hyſop 

Lavender ſpike 

] avender-co:ton, 
Lilies, white 


Liquorice 
Lovage 
Marjoram 
Marſhmallous 
Marigolds 
Mint, Spear and Pepper 
Mother of Thyme 
Parſley 
Pennyroyal 
Peony 
Poppy, white 
Roſcma 
Rue 2 
Roſes, red and damaſk 
Sage, red 
Sage ot Virtue 
Savory 
Solomon's Seal 
Saftron 
Sout lei nwood 
Stæchar 
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Scurvy Graſs Tobacco, Engliſh 
Stzchas, or French Lavender Violets 

Tarragon ” Wormwood, common 
Thyme Wormwood, Roman 
Tanſey 


A Catalogue of Fruits, with the beft Sorts of each Kind- 


APPLES, Juneatin g Herefordſhire under Leaf 
Margaret John Apple 

Dutch Codlin Everlaſting Hanger 
Common Codlin Gennet Moyle 
Kentiſh Codlin Apricots, Maſculine 
French Pip;mn Orange 

Golden Pippin Algier 

Spencer's Pippin Roman 

Kentiſh Pippin Turkey 

Fearn's Pippin Preda 

Lemon Pippin Bruſſels 

Holland Pippin Tranſparent 
Flanders Pippin Cherries, Early May 
Stone Pippin May Duke 
Royal Ruflet Archduke 
Golden Ruſſet Harciſon's Duke 
Pile's Ruſſet Black Heart 
Wheeler', Ruſſet White Heart 0 
Aromatic Ruſſet Amber Heart 
Summer Pearmain Ox Heart 

Winter Pearmain Bleeding Heart 
Cluſter Pearmain Crown Heart 
Loan's Pcarmain Bigaro 

Scarlet Pearmain Kentiſh 

Golden Rennet Flemiſh 

Kitchen Reunet Carnation 
Monſtrous Rennet Portugal 

Summer Queening Morella 

Winter Queening | Lukeward 
Red Calvil | Caroon 

White Calvil Common black Cherry 


Praiſe Worthy 


Cheſnuts, the manured Spaniſh 
Kentiſh fill Baſket 


Currants, common red and white 


Quince Apple Large white 
Nonſuch Red Champaigne 
Cat's- head Black 
Non pareil Figs, common blue 
White Coſtin Early long blue 
Violet Apple Large white 
Apples for Cyder, Red- ſtreak Large Genoa 
Royal Wilding Malta 
Whitfour 


Brown Iſchia 
Z 2 
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Black Iſchia 
Green Iſchia 
Brown Naples 
Marſcilles 
Brunſwick 
Filberts, with white ſkinned Ker- 
nels 
Red ſkinned Kernels 
Barcelona 
Gooſeberries, ſmall carly red 
dmooth green 
Hairy green 
Large Dutch red 
Common hairy red 
Large yellow 
Large amber | 
Grapes, white ſweet Water 
Black ſweet Water 
Black July 
Black cluſter 
White Muſcadine 
Royal Muſcadine 
Black Muſcadine 
Elack Burgundy 
Red Humburgh 
Black Hamburgh 
Red, black, and white Fronti- 
niac 
Claret 
St. Peter's 
Railin 
Malans, ſmall Orange Cantelupe 
Large Orange ditto 
Large black carbuncled ditto 
Large white ditto 
Romana 
Muſk 
Water 
Multerries, the white, red, black 
Ne#arines, Fairchild's nutmeg 
Elruge 
Newington 
Scarlet 
Italian or Brugnon 
Red Roman 
Murray 
Golden 
1 emple 
Peterborough 
Nuts, Engliſh Hazel 
Spanith Cob 
. Early thin ſhelled 
Practes, red and white Nutmeg 
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Red and white Magdalen 
Early Ann 
French Mignon 
Violet 
Noble ſs 
Nivette 
Chancellor 
Royal George 
Admirable 
Moutauban 
Farly Newington 
Old Newington 
Incomparable 
Bellegarde 
Teton de Venus 
Late admirable 
Portugal 
Monſtrous Pavy of Pomponne 
Catherine 

Peers, little Muſcat 
Haſting 
Green Chiſk 
Catherine 
Windſor 
Jargonnelle 
Groſs Blanquet 
Royal 
Summer Boncret ion 
inter ditto 
Spaniſh ditto 
Autumn ditto 
White Beurre 
Brown Beurre 
Beurre de Roy 
Prince's Pear 
Summer Bergamot 
Orange ditto 
Hamden's ditto 
Autumn ditto 
Monſieur John 
La Marquis 
Winter Rouſſclet 
Creſun 
Colmar 
Vergoleuſe 
St. Germain 
Swan's Egg 
Chaumontelle 
Ambrette 
Winter Thorn 

Pears for baking, double flowering 
Citron d' Hyver Bus 

$LaCK 
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Black Pear of Worceſter num magnum, for Tarts or 
Parkinſon's Warden Sweet meats 
Pickering. or Union Qu inces, the Portugal 
Cadillac Apple Quince 
Plums, en Damaſk Pear Quince 
Black Damaſk Raſpberries, with red Frait 
Orleans White Fruit 
Fotheringham Moſcovy bears twice a-year) 
Plue Perdipron Strawberries, the red Wood 
White Perdi ron White ditto 
Maitre Claude Scarlet 
Reine Claude Hautboy 
Myrabalan Large American 
Green Gage Chili 
Morocco Green or Pine- apple 
Drap d'or Alpine or proliſie . 
R och-Corbon Walnuts, French 
La Royal Double 
Red and white Mogul, or bo- Thin ſhelled 
Late 


A Catalogue of deciduous Trees and Shrubs for ornas 
mental Plantations in Parks, Gardens, &c. 


Trees and Shrubs of the taller Growth, with ſome of 
their different Sorts or Varieties, 
N. B. Thoſe marked thus “ are Timber Trees. 


ACACTA, the tripled thorzed Birch, * large Engliſh 
Chineſe, with red Stalks Canada 


Ditto, green ſtalked Dwarf 

Water * Rlack Virginian 
Alder, round leaved ® Sugar 

Narrow leaved ® Poplar leaved 

Mountain Catalpa, a Species of Bignonia 

Gold ſtriped Cbeſnat, * Spaniſh 

Silver ſtriped Striped Leaved 

American late flowering Chinquapin, or Dwarf American 

\ Arbor Jude, European Cbeſnut, the Horſe, * common 

Canada Scarlet flowering 
Aſp,*common Engliſh Silver ſtriped 
Manna Gold ditto 
Flowerin | Cypreſs, deciduous American 
New England im, ® Engliſh, ſmall leaved 
Carolina * Broad lcaved, or Witch 
Mountain Smooth leaved Witch 
Beech, * common Engliſh * Dutch 

Stripe leaved * French 

Red leaved * Bloachcd leaved 


American L 3 Hickery, 


Hornbeam, common 
American Hop 
Eaſtern 
American flowering 
Laburnum, common 
Long ſpiked 
Scotch | 
Str ped leaved 
Larch, * common, with white and 
red Cones 
Siberian 
American 
Horizontal 
Lime, common 
Red twigged 
® Black American, 
Carolina | 
Liquid Amber, Maple leaved- 
Oriental 
Maple, earl 
at — 
Norway 
Fearlet flowering 
American Sugar 
American Mountain 
Montpelier 
Tartarian 
Small Engliſh 
Medlat, great Dutch 
Eaſtern «© | 
Nickar __ or Canadian Bon- 
uc 
Oat, „ Engliſh 
* Cheſrut leaved 
® Virginian 
Colina red 
® Black 
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® Scarlet 
Italian 
* White 
Oriental 
* Saflafras leaved 
Silver ſtriped 
* Willow leaved 
* Dwarf ſcarlet 
* Dwarf black 
Pe fmon Plum, European 
Plane, Oriental 
Occidental 
Spaniih 
Poplar, * black 
Small 
White 
Carolina * 
* Aſpcn, or trembling 
# Abele, or large white 
* Lombardy, or Egyptian. 
Service, wild 
_ Cultivated 
American 
Maple leaved 
Sycamore, * plain leaved 
Striped leaved 
Tacamahacca, or Balſam Tree- 
Common” . 
French 
alm, s round black Virginia 
Long black ditto 
White ditto 
* White ſmooth barked ditto 
* Thin ſhelled 


* Broad bay leaved ſweet ſcented 
®* Weeping 
Norfolk 


Deciduous Trees and Shrubs of : leſſer Growth. 


4 Caſtus, narrow leaved 
Broad leaved 
Agrimony, the ſweet ſcented, 
Amon, common 
White flowerin 
Single bloſſomed Dwarf 
Double bloſſomed Dwarf 
Double bloſſomed common 


E, 


Althea frutex, red bloſſomed 
White ditto 
Blue ditto 
Purple ditto 
Pheaſant's eye ditto 
Striped leaved 

Andromeda, ſtriped 
Box leaved 


Anorg:, 


C, 
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Anonas, or Bahama Papaw 
Aralia, or Angelica Tree 
Azalea, uh te flowering 
Red flowerin 
Early bluſh 
Dwarf red 
Barba Fovis, or Baſtard Indigo 
Barberry, with red Fruit 
White Fruit 
Stoneleſs Fruit 
Baſſeria, or Carolina All-fpice 
Benjamin Tree 
Bigronia, or Trumpet Flower 
Greater flowered American 
Leſſer flowered ditto 
Bird Cherry, common 
Cluſtercd 
Carolina 
Bladder Nut, five leaved European 
Three leaved American 
Bramble, double flowering 
Viroinian flowering 
White truited; 
Maiden, 
Striped leaved; 
Dwarf 
Briar, common ſweet 
Double bloſſomed 
Double bluth 
Yellow ' 
Eglantine 
Broom, Spaniſh 
Portugal white and red flowering 
Double Rowering 
Lucca 
Candleberry Myrtle, broad leaved 
Long leaved | 
Fern leaved 
Oak leaved 
Caſtioberry Bufb 
Ceitis, or Nettle Tree 
Elack fruited 
Purple fruited 
Yellow fruited 
Cephalanthus, or Button-wood Tree 
cherry, double bloſſomed 
Cornelian 
Cluſter 
Dwarf Canada 
Cbionant hus, Fringe or Snow drop 


rec 
Cinquefoil Shrub 


Cletbra, white flowering 
Dwarf 
Coccygria, or Venetian Sumach 
Celutea, or Bladder Sena 
Common 
Eaſtern 
AÆtbiopian 
Pocock's 
Currant, Gold and Silver bloached 
leaved 
Gooſeberry leaved 
Pen ſylvanian 
3. Secundus 
egwweed, common 
V 1 rg nian 
Newfoundland 
Great flowering 
Elder, common 
Striped 
Parſley teaved 
Empetrum, or Black berried' Heath 
Euonymus, Spindle Tree or Pricks 
woo 
Common 
Proad leaved 
American 
Filbert, with white ſkinned Kernele 
Red ſkinned Kernels 
Flamula Jovis, blue and white 
Frangula, or Berry bearing Alder 
Gale, or ſweet Willow 
Cooſelerry, Currant leaved Amer 
rican , 
Gueldes R:ſe, common 
American 
Double 
Gold bloached leaved 
Silver bloached leaved 
Haliſa, with Spear ſhaped Leave 
Oval leaved 
Harri, or common Nut-tree 
Honeyſuckle, early white Italian 
Early yellow Italian, 
Early white Dutch 
Late Dutch 
Late red 
Long . 
Large ſcarlet Trumpet 
Small Trumpet 
Oak leaved 
Ruſſian 
African Fly 


Hydrangea, 
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Hydranges, with white Flowers 
Hypericum. frutex, dwarf 
Broad lea ved 
Narrow leaved | 
Hypericum, or St. John's Wort 
Shrubby Canary 
Dwart-ſhrubby, ſtinking 
Oriental broad lcaved 
Joſmine, common white 
Common Yellow 
Italian 
Gold ſtriped leaved 
Silver ſtriped leaved 
Feſuit's Bark Tree, with purple 
Flowers 
Fee, Virginian, with white Flowers 
Toy, the deciduous 
Kidney Bean Tree, with purple 
Flowers 
Lavender, the common 
Broad leaved 
Canary 
L.auruſtinus, the deciduous 
L' Azercle, the greater 
.- Carolina 
Pyracantha Jeaved 
Arbutus leaved 
Lilac, blue flowering 
White ditto 
Purple ditto 
Perfian blue flowering 
White ditto 
Perſian cut leaved 
Lonicera, or upright Honeyſuckle 
Red berr ied 
Blue berried 
Black berrie d 
Tartarian 
Canada 
Lycium, or Box-thorn 
Magnolia, ſweet flowering decidu- 


Sprin werin 

Lade libre. Shrub 
Melia, or the Bead Tree 
Meniſpernum, or Moon Seed 
Mexzcreon, the white 

Early red 

Late red 

Purple 


= 


Mulberry of Japan, or Faper Tree 
Oleafter, or wild Olive 
Paliurus, or Chriſt's Thorn 
Paſſion, common 

Three leaved 
Peach I ree, the double flowering 
Pear Tree, the double flowerir $ 

Twice flowerin 
Periploca, or Virginian Silk 
Piſtachia, or Jamaica Birch 
Pomgranate, ſingle flowering 

Double flowering 

Dwarf 
Prinos, or Winter Berry 
Privet, the common 

Silver ſtriped 

Yellow bloached 
Preſea, or Carolina Shrub trefoil 
Nuince, the Baltard 
Raſpberry, the flowering 
Rlamus, or Buckthorn 

Common 

Sca buckthorn 

Yellow berricd 
Robinia, or falſe Acacia 

The common 

Yellow flowered 

Scarlet, or Roſe Acacia 

Siberian 
Roſe, early Cinnamon 

Double yellow 

Single yellow * 

Red — * 

White monthly 

Double white 

Common Provence 

Moſs Provence 

Single Velvet 

Double Velvet 

Dutch hundred leaved 

Bluſh ditto 

Bluſh Belgic 

Red ditto 

Marbled - 

Double Spaniſh 

Large Royal 

York and Lancaſter 

Red Damaſk 

Bluſh ditto 

White ditto 

Auſtrian 

Childing 


Double Muſk 
Virgin 
Striped red, or Roſa Mundi 
Frank fort 
Cluſter Bluſh 
Maiden's Bluſh 
Common red 
Stebon 1 
Burnet leaved 
Dwarf Scotch 
Striped Scotch 
Single Penſylvanian 
Double Peniyivanian 
Red Clutter 
Single Burgundy 
Double Burgundy 
Roſe of Meux 
Saſſafras, with yellow Flowers 
Scorpion Sena | 
Spiraea 2 red. 
Scarict 
White 
Tartarian _ ; 
Smilax, broad leaved 
Bloached leaved 
St. Peter's Wart, ſhrubby 
Sumach, Scarlet 0 
Stag's Horn 
Virginian White 
Elm leaved 
Myrtle leaved 
Carolina 
2 leaved 
nta, common 
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Dwarf, with double Flowers 
Tamariſt, French ; | 
German . 
Thorn, double flowering. 
Glaſtenbury 
Cockſpur 
Haw 
Lord Iſlay's Haw 
Virginian Maple leaved 
Gooſeberry leaved 
Toxicodendrom, or Poiſon Tree 
Alh leaved 
Oak leaved 
Sweet ſcented 
Tulip Tre, the common 
Varniſh Tree, or Chineſe Sumach 
Viburnum, or Wayfaring Tree 
Common 
American broad leaved 
Black fruitin 
Striped — 
Virgin's Bower, ſingle blue 
Single purple 
Single red 
Double purple 
Unbrella Tree 
Mille, Yellow Dutch 
White Dutch 
Almond leave 
Striped leaved 
Oſier 
Kantboxylum, or Tooth ach Tres 
Broad leaved 
Narrow leaved 


A Catalogue of Evergreen Trees and Shrubs for or- 
namental Plantations in Parks, Gardens, &c. 


N. B. Thoſe marked thus “ are Timber. Trees. 


AP ROMEDA, the Evergreen 


Broud leaved 
Arber Vite, common 
Chineſe 
American 


Arbutus, or the Strawberry Tree 


White flowering 
Red flowering 
Double fiowc: ing: 
Otiental \ 


Alatern''s, common 


Bloached lea ved 
gged lea ved plain- 
5 . leaved i riped 
Silver ſtriped 
Gold ſtriped: 


* common 


*arolina® 


Pignonia, the Evergreen 


2 5 Bowe 
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Box, Dwarf Dutch 
Narrow leaved 
Engliſh 
Silver ſtriped 
Gold ſtriped 
"Tipped 
Cedar, Virginia red 
Virginia white 
Bermudas 
_ Goa 
Phenicia 
Lycia 
®* Cedar of Libanus, or Evergreen 
Larch 
Ct, or Rock Roſe 
Gum, with ſported Flowers 
Gum, with plain white Flowers 
Purple Sage leaved 
Male Portugal 
Male, with long h Leaves 
Bay leaved Gum K 
Hairy Willow leaved 
Black, Poplar leaved 
Waved lcaved 
Ciſtus Ledon 
Curl Tree, broad leaved 
Narrow leaved 
Coronilia, narrow leaved 
Broad leaved 
Cypreſs, common, 
A | 
Portugal 
Male ſpreading - 
Cytiſus, Canary 
Neapolitan 
Tartarian a 
Evonymut, Evergreen American 
Fu, * common Sprace 
Red Spruce 
White Spruce 
* Black Spruce 
® Silver 
* Balm of Gilead 
Hemlock Sprueo 
gc teh 
Chineſe 
Germander, the ſhrubby of Crete 
Groundſe! Tree of Virginia 
Harterort, Ethiopian 
Honeyſuckle, Evergreen 


Holiy, common 


Red and yellow berried 
Dahoon 
Variegated or ſtriped 
Several Varictics 
Horſe-tail ſhrubby or Ephedra: 
Jaſmine, Italian 
Funiper, common 
Italian 
Swediſh 
Canada 
Blue leaved 
Ivy, Silver ſtriped 
Gold ſtriped 
Virginian 
Kalmia, Olive leaved 
Broad leaved 
Thyme leaved | 
Knee-holm, or Butcher's Broom 
Laurel, common 
Portugal 
Alexandrian 
Lauruftizus, common 
Broad or ſhining leaved. 
Rough leaved 
Oval leaved 
Lotus of Montpclier 
Magnolia, greater Laurel leaved 
Leſler bay leaved 
Blne flowering 
Oak, the broad leayed Evergreen 
Holly leaved- 
Kermes 
American live 
Phillyrea, the true 
Broad leaved 
Privet leaved 
Prickly leaved- 
Roſemary leaved, 
Olive leaved 
Gold edged 
Silver edged 
Phlomis, or Jeruſalem Sage 
Narrow leaved 
Broad leaved 
Pine, * Weymouth 
Cluſter 
Stone 
Aleppo 
Frankincenſe 
Sibcrian Stone 


Fox - 


Fox-tail 
Swamp 


exſcy 


wo and three leavedAmerican 


Dwart Mountain 
Pinaſter 
Privet, Italian 
Gold ſtriped 
Silver ſtriped 
Purſlain ſhrubby 


Pyracantha, with ſcarlet Fruit 


Ragwort, the Sea 


Rhaododendron, or dwarf Roſe bay | 


Alpine, 
Blue flowering 
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Large American 
Roſe, the Evergreen 
Savin, common 

Striped leaved 

Silver ſtriped 

Berry bearing 
Soutkhernwo:d, common 


5157 


Dwarf, with yellow Flowers 


Spurge, or Wond Laurel 


Stone crop, or ſhrubby Glaſs wort 


Stoe-tbriar, the Evergreen 
Tutjan, or Park Leaves 


WWidow-2wail, with oval Leaves 
H'ormacd, the Lavender leaved 


Yew Tree 


A Catalogue of. hardy biennial and perennial Flower 
Plants, cultivated for ornamenting the Pleaſure or. 


Flower Garden 


ANTHUS, the common 


Portugal 

Prickly eaved 
Aconite, or Wolt's-bane 

Yellow 

Whate 

Wholeſome 

Winter - 
Altea, the ſpiked American 
Alyſon, white 

Yeliow 

Violet 
Adonir, the yellow flowering 
Andromeda, the ſpiked 
Atemeonie, narrow lea ved 

Blue Wood 

White Wood 

Double white Wood 

Broad leayed 


Double flowered of many Va- 


rieties 
Angelica, the Garden 
Apocynim, or Dog's Bane. 
White 
Purple 
Orange coloured 
Scarlet 
Red ftalked 4 mer ican 
Dwarf 
Arum, veiucd leaved lialans 


Aſarabacca, common 
Canada 
Virginian 
Aſclepias, or Swallow Wort 
Purple 
Orange 
White 
Ajſphedel, or King's Spear. 
Yellow 
White 
Unbranched 
Branching 
American 
Aſier, or Star vort 


Common, or Michaelmas Daiſyy 


Italian 

Cateſby's Starwort 
Dwarf narrow leaved . 
Broad leaved 

White autumnal . 
Midſummer 

Virginia 

Farly large blue 
Role 

Lateſt 


1alleſt New England, with 


ſome others 


Aſtragalus, or Mil+ V:tch 


Ycllow 
Cock's H al 
Z 6: 


Aut 4ulgs 
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Avricula, or Bear's Ear 
Many Varieties 


Batchelor's Button, double red | 


Double white 
Birthwort, Virginian 
Canada 


Blue 
Purple 
Bee Larkſpur 


Bupthalmum, or Ox-eye, with yel- 


low Flowers 


Borage, the Eaſtern or Conſtan- 


tinople 


Bagh, Virginian 
ſtern 


Ev een 


ergy 
Caltba, or Marſh Marigold, the 


double floweting 


Campanula, or Bell Flower 


ramidical 


Double blue peach leaved 
Double white Peach leaved 
Double blue and white Nettle 


leaved 

_ Canterbury-bell, blue 
Porple 

White 

Striped 

Double flowering 


Cardamine, or Ladys Smock 


The double white 
'Pouble purple 

Cardinal Flower, ſearlet 
Blue 


Carnation, or July Flower 


Yellow 
© Common ſingle 
Double 


Variegated double many Varie- 


ties 


Catel ſiy, with double Flowers 
Celan ine, wit hi double Flowers 


Chelane, white 
Pur ple 


Chriſemas Roſe, or black Hellebore 
Cb ſscoma, or German goldy 
$ 


| lock 
Columbine, common bl 

Double blue $a 

Double red 

Double white 
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Double ſtriped 

Canada 

Early flowering 
Coreopfis, Virginian 

Three leaved 

Sweet ſcented 
Cyanus, or Bottle Flower 

Broad leaved 

Narrow leaved 
Cyclamen, or Sowbread 

Spring 

Autumn 

White flowering 

Red flowering 

Purple lowering 


Day Li ellowẽ 
47 


St. Brung's 
Daiſy, common double red 
ouble white 
Double variegated 


White and red Cockſcomb 
White and red Hen andChickens 


Scarlet 

Pyed 
Dropwort, ſingle 

Double 


Erigeron, or greater Fleabane 


Eryngo, or Sca- holy 
Blue 
White 
Mountain purple 
Ditto violer 


Z/ mum, with double yeilow 


Flowers 


Everlaſting Flower, or Gnap ha- 


lium 


Everlaſting Pea, common cd 


flowering 
Erect yellow Bowering 


* or Hemp Agrimony 


our leaved 

New England 

White Penſylvanian 

Tall purple ditto 
Ferula, or Fennel Giant. 
F ipwwort, the Spanith. 

Pra ' 
F ilipendula, or Dropwert 
Fexglove, ved 
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Yellow Yellow | 
White Fleſh Colour | 
Iron coloured , Facea, or American Knapweed N 
Feverfetu, the double flowering Lis, or Flower de- luce | 
Fraxinella, or white Dittany German, with purple Flowers. | 
White Striped flowered | 
Red Yellow 
Purple ſtriped Variegated | 
French Honeyſuckle, red. Conltar.tinople 
White Dalmatian | 
French Willow, red Chalcedonian, with ſome other | 
White Sorts 
Fumatory, yellow Ladies Slipper, yellow 
White Red ö 
American Spotted | 
Tuberous rooted Lily of the Valley, common broad a 
Cent ian, or Fellwort leaved | 
Yellow Double flowered ; 
Blue Purple flowered 
Croſswort Linaria, or Toad Flax 1 
Gentianella, blue Purple ' 
Geranium, or Crane's-bill Yellow | 
Blue London Pride, or none fo pretty. | 
Purple Looſtrife, great yellow | 
Bloody Canada 
Roman Spaniſh 
Bladder-cup'd Purple 
Gladiolus, or Corn-flig Lunaria, Sattin Flower, or Ho- ö 
Purple neſty | 
Red Oblon podded | 
White Round podded | 
Elobularia, or blue Daiſy Lupine, Virginian blue ö 
Golden Rod, ſeveral forts Lycbnidæa, or Baltard Lychais | 
| ' Graſs, ſtriped broad leaved Blue | 
Hell:bore, green flawered Purple 
Red flowered Virginian 
True black Umbelliferous 1 
Hepatica, ſir gle white Lycluis, or Campion ; 
Double white Single ſcarlet Lyctinis | 
Single blue | Double ſcarlet Lychnis ; 
Double blue  Meadia, with purple Flowers { 
Single red ' Meadozo dt, greater three leaved. N 
Double red Leſfer ditto ö 
Heſperis, or Dame's Violet Monarda, or Oſwego Tea | 
Sweet ſcented Purple 
Purple Scarlet | | 
White Mont”s-bood, large blue flowering _ = 
Hollyboct, ſingle Moch Mullein, Iron coloured | 
Double Yellow _ 
Vhite White w | 
Red Nymphea, or Water Li'y 
a Pup's Yellow 


White 
American 
Ononis, or reſt Harrow 
Large yellow flowering 
Red flowerin nn 
White flowering 
Blue flowering 
Orobus, or bitter Vetch 
Spring 
Black 
Pyrenean 
Yellow 
Venetian 
American 
Panax, or true Ginſeng 
Peony, double red 
Double Purple 
Portugal 
Male y 
Female 
Pink, Double Pheaſant's Eye. 
Dobſon. 
Deptford 
Cob 
Damaſk 
F:iinted Lady 
Matted 
"White Shock 
Oidman's Head 
Peolyantbus, many Varieties 
Poppy, the great Eaſtern with 
Crimſon Flowers 
Primroſe, common yellow. 
Double ditto 
Double red 
White 
Conſtantinople 
Pulmonaria, or Lungwort, 
Spotted 
Helvetian 
= American 
Pulſatilla, or Paſque Flower 
Elue 
White 
Double flowering 
Ragged Robin, double flowering 
Roanuncu WS, Or Crowfoot 
Small double yellow Crowfo ot 
Large double yellow Crowtoot 
Double white Mountain 


Turbaht Turkey or Perſian, 


. with double Flowers 
Mary Varictics 2 
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Reed, 42 
Varicgate 
Rocket, Touble white - 
Rye Campion, ſingle 
Double 
Rudbeckia, or American Sun-flower p 
Dwarf Carolina 
Red flowered 
Fennel leaved 
Crowfoot leaved 
Paſſion leaved F 
Ruſh, the white flowering 
oſe coloured 
Ruyſchiana, with large blue Flowers 
Saxifrage, Single | p 
Double pyramidical 
Scabious, Red 
Purple | 
White Z 
Siberian Lorkſpur 
Sip bium, or Ballard Chryſanthe- 
mum 
Virginian - 
Maryland 
Aſtericus ( 
Snap-dragon, or Calves-ſnout: 
Red 
White 
Variegated 
Seapwort, the double flowering 
Solomon's Seal, ſingle ; 4 
Double Cr 
Sweet ſcented 
American 
Spider-wort, blue 
Purple 
White 
Savoy 
Feig lia, or Carolina Indian Pink 
Stock July Flowers, ſingle and 
double Brompton 
Single and double Qucen 
Single end double purple 
Single nd double white 
Double ſtriped 4 
Double ſcartct 
Sun flower, the perennial, with 
double and ſiu gle Flowers 
Sewect William, double red 
Double purple. 
Double Roſe 
Double variegated 
Single 
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Single of various Variegations Yellow flowering Virginian 
Thalifrum, or feathered Columbine Violet Dog's Tooth, with urple red 
White flowered and purple white Flowers 
Purple flowered Violet, the major 
Canada - Virgin's Bower, Virginian 
Tradeſcantia, or Spiderwort- hite 
Blue flowerin * Blue 
White flowering Portugal 
Valerian, red Garden Canadian 
White Garden Mall. fler, double bloody 
Valerian Greek, white Double yellow | 
Blue Nouble white 
Variegated flowered - Single of each 
Variegated leaved Winter Cherry, or Phyſalis with" 
Veronica, upright blue red Fruit 
Dwarf bluc | Yellow Fruit 
Auſtrian Yucca, or Adam's Needle 
Bluſh Virginian 
Vielet, double blue Thready leaved 
Double white 
Bulbous rooted Flower Plants, , 
COECHICUM, or MeadowSaffron Yellow ſtriped 
Common, with apurpleFlower Large flowering « 
White flowered Late broad leaved 
Striped flowered Double and triple crowned * 
Double purple flowered Double red 
Doub!e white flowered Double yellow _ 
Many flowered Silver ſtriped leaved 
Crews, Spring, blue ſtriped Yellow ſtriped leaved 
Purple Cyclamen, with Ivy Leaves 
Deep blue Tritifary, or ehequered Tulip 
White aqd purple Purple and whiie 
Variegated white Purple and yellow 
Violet ſtriped with u hite Black chequered 
Aſh coloured Italian, with other Varicties _ 
Large yellow Fumatory, bulbous hollow rooted 
Small yellow , Hyacinth, common Engliſh f 
Yellow e ſtriped  " Eaſtern with double Flowers, 
Brim ſtone coloured | ſeveral Varieties 
Small white | Hyacinth, Grape 
Crocus, Autumn, (weet ſcented Feathered 
Sky blue Lily 
Deep blue Muſk with purple Flowers | 
True Saffron Muſk. with large yetlow Flowers 
Crown Imperial, common Blue Peruvian | 
Yellow White Peruvian 
Bright red Farly blue ſtarry 
Pale ycllow White blue ftarry 
. Jen ail, 
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Jenguil, Single flowered 
Double Rowered 

Vn, erſian 
Violet - 

Blue broad leaved 

Lily, common white . 
Double flowering ditto - 
Variegated 
Striped, 
Common Orange, with gouble 

Flowers 

Orange, with varicgated Leaves 
Small Orange 
Fiery Lily, with narrow Leaves 
Greater Fiery, broad leaved 
Many flowered hery 
Small Bulb bearing 
Hoary Bulb bearing 
Hangiug flowered 
Belladonna 

- Gnernlc 

Mar tages Lily, double flowered 
Common 
White 
Double white 
White ſpotted 
Imperial 

Early ſcarlet 

7 Cpaltantinople 

| Pompony > 
Scarict 
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. Yellow 
Purple 
Canada 
Moly, yellow 
Great white 
Small ditto 
Narciſſas, or Daffodil 
Common double yellow 
Golden cup'd yellow 
Cup within Cup 
White petaled 
Double and ſingle white 
Autumnal . 
Incomparable 
Narciſſus Pelyanthus, yellow, with 
orange, yellow, or ſulphur 
coloured Cups 
White with yellow Cups 
Pancrati: %, Or Sea Narciſſus 
Saffron, yr Autumn Crocus, 
Snow-drop, lingle 
Double 
Early great 
Autamnal | 
Star of Bethlehem, or Star- flower 
White flowered 
' Whitiſh-green flowered 
Neapolitan 
Tulip, yellow Italian 
Double 
Common, many Varietics 


The following biennial and perennial Plants may be 


YSSON 
Anemonie 
Apocynum, the purple 
Kid 

Bee Larkſpur 
Borage, the Eaſtern, 
Cimpanula 4 
Camerbury-bell 
Carnation 
Ca wi Sun-fower 
Columbine 
Cyclamen 

wverlaſtiny Pea 
Fox glove 


F :axinclla 


railed from Seeds. 


French Honeyſuckle 
Gentian 

Hawhkweed, the golden 
Hepatica, ſingle 
Holybock 

Indian Pink 

Lychnis, ſingle ſcarlet 
Honk"t-bood 

Peony 

Pink 

Pelyanthus 

P rimreſe 

Pylſaiilla 

Ranuncu ut 


Roſe Campion, ſingle 


Stock 


Stock July Plowers 
Seoeet William 
Wall-floawer 
Veronica 


- 
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Tree Mallow 

Tree Primroſe 

With ſeveral other Kinds whoſe 
Flowers are ſingle 


A Catalogue of annual Flower Plants, or ſuch as come 
up, Flower, produce their Seeds, and die within 
the ear, that are proper to adorn the Pleaſure 


Garden, &c. 


Note, Thoſe marked with a“ require no artificial Heat, but may be 
ſown in the natural Ground. Thoſe marked with a + require the Aid 
of a moderate Hot-bed to forward their Growth in the Spring, ſo as 
to be able to perfect their Seeds before Winter. Thoſe marked 
with a Fare of the tenderer Kinds, and muſt be forwarded by 
Hot-beds to obtain them in any tolerable Perfection. [See the 
Work of the Pleaſure Garden for February, March, April, May, 


and June. ] 


* 2 Fever, or Flos Adonis 


Red flowering 
Yellow 


+ African Marig:ld, orange 


Yel:ow 


& Balſemine, or Balſam 
Double ſcarlet ' 
Double purple 
Double bluſh 
Double ſtriped of each 
Single yellow 

1 Ba Buſh, 

Broad leaved 

* Belvidere, or Summer C 

Candy Tuft, the large 
Purple x 
White 

F Camnacerus, red 
Yellow 

* Capnoides, Baſtard Fnmatory 

+ Capſicum, long red podded 
Long yellow podded 
Red ſhort thick podded 
Large Heart podded 
Red Cherry 

Yellow Cherry 


| $ Cucumber, the ſpirting 


Upright ditto 

Bird 
Caterpillar Plant 
Þ China Aſter, or Queen Margues» 

rette We" 

Double red 

Double purple 

Double white 

Double ſtriped 
+ Chryſanthemum, Youble white 

Double yellow 

Double quilled white and yellow 
$ Cock" s-comb Amarantbus, the red 

Purple ' * 

Yellow 

Variegated 

Dwar a 

Full headed of each 

Flat headed of each ; 
* Convolvelus, Major, plain and 

- ſtriped 

Minor, plain and ſtriped 

Scarlet minor 
bd Corn- flower 


2 or Bottle Flower 
ed 

White 

Blue 

Purple 


® Drgcocephalum, purple 


* 
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Blue 
a 00 
arf Lyebnis 
7 3 ſtriped 
Yellow 
Sweet ſcented 
: Globe Amaranthus, or Gom- 
4 phrena, the ſtriped 


White | 

+ Geurd, ſmooth 885 
Rock Orange 
Rock Lemon f 
Vellow Pear ſhaped friped 
Stone coloured 


Spaniſh 

* Heart's Eaſe 

* Hedge 4 Plant 

+. H. 
Ice Plane, or Diamond Ficoldes 
adian Corn, tall, | 
- Dwarf 

4 Indian Pink, Double 


Boſs each double and un 
Larkſpur, upright, with double and 


variegated blue, purple, white 
Carnation, and Lead co- 
loured Flowers 
* Lavatera, red 
White 


＋ el Corchfly, purple. 


White | - 
+ Love- apple, with red Fruit. 
Wich yellow Fruit 
Lupine, Roſe 

Yellow 

White 

Scarlet 

Large blue 

Small blue 

Marbled. blue | 
1 .Martiyria, with horned Fruit 

Marvel Peru, red ſtriped. 


Yellow ſtriped 
Long tubed 
White ſweet 
8 Melongena, or Ege-plant, with 
purple, white, yellow, and 
pale red Fruit 
* Mignonette, or ſweet Reſcda 
* VNaſturtium, tall 
Dwarf 
Nigella, or Devil in a Buh 
Double blue 
Single whitc 
Double white 
$ Palma Chriſti, red 
Large green 
Small ditto 
+ Perficaria, the eaſtern 
* Poppy; double Carnation. 
Dwarf ſtriped 
Horned 
Double Corn 
* Princes Featbtr 
* Purple Clary 
* Ragwort, the 
® Snail Plant 
$ Strammium, double purple 
Double white 
® Sun-flower, tall double 
Dwarf double 
* Swocet Peay, purple 
White 
Painted Lady 
* Sweet Sultan, purple: 
White 
Fleſh coloured 
Yellow /-., , 
* Tangier Pca © 
+ Ten Week Stock, double red 
7 white 
ur 
Single my — 2 and cach varie · 
ated 
Tobacco, the Virginia broad- 
leaved 


eav 3 
*- Venice Mallew, or Bladder Ket- 


mia 
Venus Looking-glaſs 
*- Venus Navel-wort- 
7 Vi <- inia Stock 
White Wal or Pruſſian Ten · 
week Stock | 


; Single 


Single 
Ditto purple | 
* Winged Pea, with red Flowers 
® Xerantbemun, or cternal Flower 
Red 
White 
do Zinnia, red 


Yellow 


A Catalogue of ſome of the beſt Sorts of Greenhouſe 
Plants. ror 


ALE , large American 
Striped ditto 
Leſſer American 
Mitre 
Sword 
Tongue, 
Upright triangular / 
Succoirine 
Cc b-web 
Pati idge- breaſt 
Spiral 
Cuſhion 
Large Pearl 
— 
earl Ton 
Soap, u. 
Zelon 
Keel-ſhaped' 
Cat- chapped 
Large Pearl 
Hedge · hoy 
Large green 
Aldbeds, African 
Onion leaved 
Ambrofia, Peruvian 
Amomum Plinii, or Winter Cherry, 
with red Fruit - 
With yellow Pruie 
Anthoſpermum, or Amber-tree 
Arcam, or Wind feed, narrow 
leaved 
Winged leaved, 
Shrubby 
Aſparagus, Evergreen 
y 49 Affican ſhrubby 
B- Im of Gilead, or Turkey Balm. 
Barba Jovis, or Jupiter's Beard 
Bay tree, narrow leaved 
Indian 
Carolina 
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Eriocepbalus, the African 


= 


To theſe may be added the Sen- 1 
ſitive and Humble Plants; but 1 
they more properly i 
the Stove, though may be 72 
within Frames and Glaſſes $ 
during the, Summer, for they 10 


will not bear the open Air, at „ 
any Time. 


Bofia, or golden Rod Tree 
Broom, the ſilvery 
Bud on, or Macedonian Parſley 
1he Chervil leaved 
Buckthort, African 
Buptha/mum ſhrubby 
Cacalia, the Canary 
Campanula, or Bell- flower 
Duteh 
American 
Camptire Tree 
Caſpne, the Evergreen 
ry or St. John's-beard 
Celaſirus, or Staff-tree, Ethiopian 
Chamomile, double Italian 
Chryſanthemum, ſhrubhy 
Chry/ocoma, or ſhrabby goldy Locks 
Ciſius, or Rock- roſe, ſeveral Soits 
Citron, common * 
Sweet 
Clary, the ſhrubby 
Chet, major | 
inor 
Convolpulus, the 8 
Caronilla, jointed podded. 
Cotyledon, ſeveral Sorts 
Craſſula, ſeveral Sorts 
Cyclamen, Perſian 
Sweet-ſcented | 
Cytifſus, or Tree trefoil 
Canary * | 
Digitalis, or Canary fhrubby 
Fox-glove - 
Dione, or Venus Fly-trap 
Diaſma, or African Spirza. 
Ebony of Crete 


Erythrina, or Coral-trec.”. 
Euphorbia, major, 
igor. 


* 


Ferns, the Portugal Dwarf 
Galenia, the African 
Geranium, or African Crane's-bill 

Scarlet 
 Balm-ſcented 

Fennel leaved 

Gooſeberry lexved 

Roſe-ſcented 

Scarlet Horſe ſhoe 

Pink Horſe-ſhoe 

Sriped Horſc- ſhoe 

Muſk 75 

Sorrel leaved 

Vine leaved 

Hollow leaved 

Ivy leaved 

With other Varieties 
Germander, Spaniſh Tree 

Ditto, with variegated Leaves 
Cnaphalium, ſhrubby African 
Gordonig, or toblotly bay 
Certeria, the ſhrubby 
Croundſel Tree 
Halleria, or African 
- Honeyſuckle 
Heliotrapium, the ſweet ſcented 
Hermannia, ſeveral ſorts 
Hibiſcus, or China Roſe 
Hpacinh, the Evergreen African 

pericum, the Chineſe 

acebea Lily 

aſmine, Azorian 

Catalonian 


N Rats | 
#jub, the Smyrna 
Ixica, the Chineſe 
Kiggelaria, African 
Lemon, ſweet fruited - 
Childing 
Pear-ſhaped 
Imperial 
Furrowed 
Double flowering 
Variegatcd 
Lentiſcus, or Maſtic Tree 
Leonurus, African, with plain and 
* and yariegated Leaves 
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Lime, Italian 

Weſt indian 
Limonium, or Sea Lavender 
„Sicilian 

Egyptian 

Lotus, or Bird's- foot Trefoil 

White 

Purple flowered 
Lychnis, the ſhrubby 
Lycium, or Box+tho:n 
Malabar Nat 


 Mallew, the Aﬀrican ſhrubby 


Marjcrum, the ſhrubby ſwect 
Maurocenia, or Hottentot Cherry 
Meſembryantbemum, or Ficodes, 
the Fig Marigold 
Dog's-chap | 
Cat's-chap 
Buck's-horn 
Stag's-horn 
Star- pointed 1 
With various other ſorts 
M. zereon, the Chineſe F 
1 * 
Hyrtle, the Nutm | 
Striped Nutme WV F 
Italian or upri t 
Striped upright 
Roſemary leaved 
Striped Roſema 
Oak leaved wool 
Box leaved 
Striped Box leaved 
1 Oak leaved 
Broad leaved 
Striped broad leaved 
Orange leaved 
Double flowering 
Bird's Neſt 
Portugal if 
Naſturtium, the double 
Oenethera, the ſhrubby 
Oleander, or Roſe bay 
Red 
White 
Sweet ſcented 
Double 
Oli e Tree, the common 
Willow leaved 
Ononis, or purple ſhrubby Reſt 


harrow 
Opuntia, or Indian Fig 


leaved 


Ora Ages 


Orange, Seville 

China 

Turky 

Nutmeg, or dwarf 

Yellow ſtriped 

White ſtriped 

Curled leaved 

Horned 

Double flowering 

Bergamot | 

Oſteoſper mum, or hard-ſeeded Chry- 

ſanthemum 

Paſſerins, or Sparrow- wort 

Perado 

Plylica, or Heath leayedAlaternus 

Polygala, or Milkwort, 
Myrtle leaved 

Pomegranate, dwarf, double flow- 

erin 

Protea, or ſilver Tree 

Roſemary, gold ſtriped 
S lver ſtrĩped 

Royena, rough leaved 
Smooth leaved 
Hairy leaved 

Ruſcus, or Butcher's Broom 
Bearing Flowers on the Leaves 
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ATA. ſeveral ſorts 
Agnus Caftus, the Chineſe 
Aloe, the Barbadoes 
Tree 
Guinea, with moſt of the 

Greenhouſe ſorts 

Annona, or Cultard-apple, ſeveral 
ſorts 

Arum, ſeveral ſorts 

Avegad» Pear, or Perſea 

Banana Tree 

Baſe/la, or Malabar Nightſhade 

Hocconia, F 

Bantia, or Birbadoes Olive 

Cabbage Tree 

Cacao, or the Chocolate Nut 

CaZus, or the Melon Thiſtle, 
three or four ſoi ts 

| Calabaſh Tree 

Canna, or Indian Shot 


Caper, the true 


* 
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Sage, the African ſhrubby 


Gold ſtiiped 
Scabious, the ſhrubb 


Sea Ragwort, the African 
Sedum, the plain, variegated 


Sideritis, or Iron-wort 
Shrubby Canary 


Sideroxylum, or Iron-woud 


Silver Tree 


Solanum, or Nightſhade, ſeveral 


ſhrubby ſorts 
Soldanella 
Sorrel Tree 
Stapelia, the greater 
Leſſer 
Stcebe, the Ethiopian 


Sumach, the African, ſeveral ſorts 


1 


Tanſey, the African ſhrubby 
Tea Tree, the real Chineſe 


Bohea 
Green 


at cot the ſhrubby trailing - 


Tarchonanthus,or African Flea-bane 


Lier, the African 
Ziziphus, or the Jujube 


Capſicum, the ſhrubby 
Caſhew 

Caſſia, ſeveral ſorts 
Celtis, the Weſt Indian 


Cereus, the Torch Thiſtle, ſeveral 


ſorts 


China Roſe, Couble ſcarlet 


Cinamen Tree, the true 


C/i/ia, or American Balſam Tree 


Coccoloba, ſeveral forts 
Coffee Tree 

Cordia, or Sebeſten 
Cotton Tree 

Crateva, or Garlic Pear 


* 


Crinum, two or three ſorts 


Dragon Tree 

E ywwrina, or Coral Tree 
Euphorbia, ſeveral ſorts 
Fir, the Tinian 

Ginger 

Glorioſa, or ſuperb . 


ooſeberry, 
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Gooſeberry, the Barbadoes 
Guawia, the red and white 
Heiictrres, or Screw tree 
Hamunthus, the broad leaved 
Hernandia, or Jack in a Box 
Humble Plant a 
Kurs, or the Sand-box Tree 
Janine the Cape 

Arabtan | 

. Du art double Chineſe 
Indigo 

Lamana, Or American Viburnum 
Laurtt, Madcira 

Chineſe 
Lily, the Mexican 
Li/y. the Jacobza 
Ljly, the Tarboon | 
Malpighia, or Barbadoes Cherry 
Ol:anacr, the double plain 

Striped leaved ditto 
Opuntia, or Indian-fig, ſeveralſorts 


Palm, or Date i rce * 


Palmetto 
Pancr atrium, or Sea Daffodil, ſeye- 
ral forts 
Paſuon, the Laurel leaved 
Large flowering 
Winged 
Yellow 


Periwinkle, the Madagaſcar 
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Phyllanthus, jagged leaved 
Smooth leaved 
Pimento, or All-ſpice 
Fine Apple, or Anatias 
Queen 
Montſerrat 
Smooth green 
Sugar-loaf 
Aritigua 
Ripley's 
Striped leaved 
Plantain Tree | 
P cinciana, or Spaniſh Carnations 
Purſlain Tree 


Ruameclit, or ſcarlet Convolyulus 


Randia 
Sage, the Florida 
Sen/itive P. ant 
Spartium, or Weſt Indian Ebony 
drapelia, the greater 
The ſeſler 
Star Apple 
Sugar Cane 


Tamarind Tree 
> wa 
yihymalus, or Weſt Indian Spurge 


INDEX 


6 


ED 


A 
ACORNS, Page 437, 487. 
African Marigolds, 126, 178, 
240 
Alaterous, 122, 431. 
Alders, 432, 436. 
Aloes, 254, 298, 371. 
Althza Frutex, 177, 430. 
Amber Tree, 135, 255. 
Amaranths, 241, 286. 
Amomum Plinii, 141, 193+ 
Angelica, 44, 352. 
Anemonies, 17, 125, 167, 232, 
225 365, 389, 392, 4275403, 


484. 
Annual Flowers, 70, 178, 240, 
286, 326, 365, 374. 
Apricots, 14, 62, 111, 225, 275, 
512, 452, 495+ 
Appendix, 495. 
Apples, 13, 166, 416, 454- 
April, 145. 
Arbutus, 122, 134, 176 390. 
Artichokes, 6, 104, 150, 210, 
15, 352 449, 478. 
Aſh 432. 
Aſparagus, 10, 46, 100 150, 212, 
273, 353» 406, 449, 478. 
Aſters, perennial, 174, 467 . 
Ditto, China, 71, 126, 172. 
Auguſt, 346, 


Auriculas, 20, 68, 12.2, 168, 239, 


232, 322, 360, 388, 422, 465, 
484. 


B 
Balm of Gilead, 192. 
balſams, 127,78, 180, 242, 


287. 
Baill, 111, 160, 178. 


E 


Batchelor's Buttons, 72, 

Baum, 155, 407. 

Bays, 134, 431- | : 

Beans, 2, 35, 94. 146, 20, 259g. 

305, 405» 444, 473 

Beets, 36, 99, 266, 448. 

Beech, 432, 437+ 

Belladona Lily, 281. 

Berberries, 61, 410. 

Biennial Plants, 287, 390, 463. 

Borage, 4, 14. Pp 

Borecole, 148, 263. 

Borders, 67, 117, 167, 182, 231, 
247, 322, 388, 366, 389, 4i7, 
433.466, 481, 485. 

Box, 22, 129, 177, 289, 328, 
390, 432» | 

Procoli, 4, 42, 149, 206, 263, 
308, 348, 378, 403, 444+ 

Budded Trees, 251, 293. 

Budding, 278, 294, 321, 334, 


359, 368. 
Bugloſs, 154. 


Bulbous Roots, 195, 237, 280, 
327, 364, 389. 


ZBurnet, 44, 154. 


C 
Cabbages 3, 38, 41, 94, 152, 207, 
264, 307, 348, 377, 402, 444» 
477. 


Cauliflowers, 3, 11, 42, 55, 98, ; 


151, 210, 264, 308, 349, 378, 
4931 444, 476. 
Campanulas, 72, 390. 
Caudy-tuft, 70, 126, 178. 
Caplicums, 108, 16% 178, 212. 
Canterbury bells, 72, 423. 


oons, 


- _ « -_ 
—2— — — - 
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Cardoons, 100, 149, 209, 265, 
315, 352, 380, 406, 447, 477. 
Carduus, 44, 154, 352. | 


Carnations; 19, 69, 122, 128, 


143, 172, 239, 282, 352, 31 

337, 422, 465, 484, 501. 
Carrots, 5, 37, 45, 95, 147, 203, 

= 309, 376, 405, 444, 448, 


470. 

Caterpillars,, 178, 355. 

Cedars, 134, 176, 431. 

Catchfly 7a, 128, 390, 423. 

Celery 2, 43, 55, 106, 152, 209, 
262, 311, 352, 379, 401, 446, 
474. 

Chamomile, 72, 107, 155, 390. 

Cheſnuts, 78. 

Cherry Trees, 14, 277, 414, 453, 


- Stones, 78. 
Chervil, 38, 100, 154, 352. 
Chives, 108. 
Clary, 44, 154. 
Cryſanthemums, 178, 365. 
. Ciltus, 122, 176, 193, 254, 430. 
Cock's-combs, 127, 1g5, 242, 
2587. 6 
Colehicums, 235, 281. 
Coleworts, 307, 377, 402. 
Columbine, 72, 174, 389. 
Compoſts, 368, 467. 
Convolvulus, 125, 178. 
Coriander, 154. b 
Cork Tree, 122, 176. 
Creſſes, 9, 44, 100, 148, 208, 
261, 312, 351, 379, 402, 447+ 
Crocus, 235, 230, 304, 426, 464. 
Crown Imperial, 280, 364, 426. 
Cucumbers, 7, 33, 47, 92,,1c9, 
156, 213, 266, 312, 353, 381, 
472, 494. 
Cuttings, 28, 77, 135, 211, 288, 
33% 395» 425, 435» 6 
Currants, 12, 60, 77, 410, 457. 
Cyanus, 178. 
Cyclamen, 235, 280, 365. 
Cypreſs, 122, 134, 176, 431. 


D 
Daſies, 129, 423, 4 
December, 471 
Dill, 107. 


IN D E X. 


Double Rockets, 125, 238, 427, 


485. | 

Double Scarlet Lychnis, 27, 12 57 
238, 326, 423 485. 

Double Sweet Williams, 21, 12 5. 
325, 423, 485. 

Double Wall-flowers, 21, 12 55 
237, 423, 485. 

Dung, 7, 45, 110, 408, 451, 479. 


E 
Edgings, 73, 129, 177, 390, 
432. a 
Exg- plant, 127, 180, 242, 287. 
Elm Tree, 432, 436. 
Endive, 2, 43, 211, 261, 3171, 
357, 379, 400, 446, 474. 
Eſpaliers, 231, 277, 319. 
Evergreens, 73, 121, 134, 176, 
186, 292, 366, 369, 390, 394. 
Evergreen Oak, 134, 186, 431. 
Exotics, 3a, 9a, 194, 245, 307, 
127. 372, 397, 440, 468, 470, 
91. 


February, 35. 

Fennel, 107, 352. 

Feverfew, 107. . 

Fibrous rooted Flower Plants, 72, 
122, 174, 363. 

Ficoides, 71, 298, 370. 

Fig Trees, 16, 115, 225, 419, 
358, 455, 482. 

Filbert Trees, 460. 

Finnochia, 209. 

Furs, 122, 176, 390, 431- 

Flos Adonis, 70, 125, 178. 

Flower Garden, 17, 68, 120, 167, 
237, 279 332, 360, 387, 422, 
463, 483. 

Flowering Shrubs, 120, 297. 

Foreſt Trees, 73, 79, 121, 432. 

Fox-gloves, 72, 128. 

French Marigold, 126, 178, 240, 

French Honeyſuckles, 72, 122, 


389. 

Fritillaria, 280, 364, 426, 

Fruitery, 420, 462, 482. 

Fruit Garden, 11, 57% 117, 167, 
223, 273,317, 350, 384, 409, 
452, 479- 


Fruit Trees, 112, 479 ; 
| Garlic, 


G 
Garlic, 42, 108, 310, 347. 


Gather Fruits, 380, 418, 462. 


Gathering-Sceds, 272, 316, 330, 
343 354» 366, 331. 
Gentianella, 72, 390, 423» 
Geraniums, 195,255, 297. 
Globe Amaranths, 127, 180, 242, 
237. 
Golden Rods, 174, 463.. 
Gourds, 160, 220, 
Gooſberrries, 12, 60, 77, 410, 


457. 
— 418, 498, 501, 
Graſs-Walks and Lawns, 23, 74, 
130, 183, 246, 259, 331, 367, 
393, 433, 466, 436, 
Green- Houſe, 30, 88, 138, 189, 


1555 295» 337» 370, 396, 438, 
409, 489. 


Gravel- Walks, 24, 75, 137, 184, 


246, 95 33% 367, 393, 413, 
467, 4 6, & 

Greek Valerian, 72, 128, 237. 

Grafting, 79, 80, 137, 161, 185, 

Grafted Trees, 137, 186, 232, 
250, 297, 7, 37. 

Guernſey Lilly, 281. 

Guinea Pepper. See Capſicum. 


H , 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs, 434, 
465. 
Hawthorn, . 72, 430, 437+ 
Hedges, 328, 367, 392. 
Hepaticas, 72, 122, 423. 
Herbs for drying or diſtilling, 
187, 272, 316, 354- 
Hollihocks, 72, 128, 174. 389. 
Hollies, 121, 34, 183, 431, 437. 
Honelty, 128 
Honey ſuckles, 21, 72, 143, 177, 
430, 501. 
Horſe Cheſnut, 78, 430. 
Horſe Radiſh, 39, 109, 406. 
Hot-PTeds, 7, 45, 110, 156. 
Hot-Houſe, 31, 90, 142, 194, 
256, 302, 342, 372, 297 440, 
4705 491, 
Hyacinths, 69, 167, 232, 279, 
391, 426, 484, 301. 
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Hyſlop, 44, 107, 381. 


I 
January, 1. 
Jaſmines, 143, 177, 195, 2 545, 
494, 501. 
Ice Plant, 127, 180. 
Jeruſalem Artichokes, 39, 106, 
Inarching, 86, 190, 255, 301. 
Indian Fig, 284. 
Indian Pink, 226, 179, 241. 
Indian Wheat, 111. 
Inoculating, 328, 340. 
Inſects, 163, 229, 356, 385. 
Jonquil, 19, 280, or. 
Iris, 236, 280, 364, 390, 423. 
fo 305. 
une, 259 


Junipers, 122, 134, 176, 431. 


$ - 


Kernels, 78. 
Kidney Beans, 34, 45, 92, 108, 


149, 201, 260, 305, 471, 494, 
Kitchen Garden, I, 35, 94, 145, 


200, 258, 305, 346, 376, 400, 
443, 472 


12 -1 
Laburnum, 72, 120, 177, 430. 


-Larch Tree, 135. 


Larkſpurs, 70, 125, 128, 178, 
395. . 
Laurels, 122, 431. 
Lauruſtinus, 322, 176, 431, 
Lavatera, 70, 125, 178. 
Lavendar, 107, 154, 381. 
Lavendar Cotton, 107, 184. 
Layers, 27, 76, 247, 288, 291,, 
334, 424, 436. | 
ks, 37» 43, 96, 146, 204, 
265, 310. 
Lemons, 89, 139, 189, 252, 299. 
339, 370, 397. 


Letituces, 5, 41, 56, 98, 147, 208,, 


261, 310, 350, 376, 401, 4453, 
475» 

Lilacs, 21, 72, 425, 430, 

Lilies, 364, 426. 

Lime Tree, 432, 436. 


Lobel's Catchfly, 12 5, 178, 368. 
| Aa | Londe 


udonu 


— 


A, — © 


a 
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London Pride, 72, 390, 463. 
Love Apples, 108, 161, 213. 
Lupines, 178. 

Lychnis, 122, 178, 390. 


M 
Magnolias, 176, 431. 
Maple, 432, 437+ 
March, 94. 
Marigolds, 44, 178. 
Marjoram, 44, 107, 111. 
Martagons, 364, 426. 
May, 200, 
Melons, 7, 47, 156, 217, 266, 
313, 353» 381. 
Medlars, 421. 459. 
Mint, 9, 107, 155, 408. 
Mignonette, 127, 182, 242. 
Monkſhood, 423. 
Muſhrooms, 6, 44, 109, 382, 
451, 478. 
Muſtard, 9, 44, 100, 148, 208, 


261, 312, 351, 379, 402, 4473 


475: 
- Myrtles, 141, 192, 254, 296, 


. 
Narciſſus, 19, 143, 236, 280, 
' 464, 501. 
Naſturtium, 109, 154, 178, 195. 
NeQatines, 14, 62, 11, 225, 
: + 274» 384,413, 453» 495, 406. 
* me Trees, 25, 245, 466, 
488. 
November, 443. ö 
Nurſery, 25, 76, 133, 185, 247, 
. 332, 368, 393, 434, 408, 
487. 


; O 

Oak, 432. 

October, 400. 

Glcanders, 193, 195, 254, 299. 

Onions, 37, 43. 96, 146, 204, 
265, 309, 407 

Oranges, 89, 139, 189, 252, 299, 

. » 37 „ 397+» 

Orjental Mallow, 178, 


P 
Paper Frames, 270. 
” Parſneps, 37, 95, 147, 266, 443. 
Paifley, 6, 38, 100, 154+ 
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Parkes, Hamburgh, 38 , 99, 2c4, 


448. 
Paſſion, 129, 288. 
Peaches, 14, 62, 117, 225, 274, 
384, 413, 452, 495, 496, 
ears, 13, 166, 277, 454- 
Peas, 1, 35, 94. 145, 200, 259, 
305, 443, 473+ 
Penny Royal, 107, 316. 
Perennial Plants, 173, 236, 226, 
63, 390, 424, 
Peckcarta, 126, 0 * 
Phillyreas, 121, 390, 431. 
Pine Apples, 37, 90, 142, 196, 
257, 302, 343, 374, 398, 442, 
47, 493- 
Pine Trees, 26, 122, 176, 390, 


431» 

Pinks, 128, 143, 173, 3t5, 363, 
390, 501. 

Pionics, 364, 390, 423. 

Plane Trees, 432. 

Planting Fruit- Trees, 59, 114, 
192, 417, 457, 460. 

—— flowering Shrubs, 72, 
120, 429, 465, 

» foreſt Trees, 79, 432, 
465, 483. 

Pleaſure Garden, 17; 68, 12% 
167, 232, 279, 322, 360, 387, 
422, 463, 483. 

Plum Trees, 14, 277; 414, 453) 


495. 
Plum Stones, 78, 435. 
Polyanthus, 68, 72, 172, 282, 
322, 367. 
Pomegranates, 254, 299. 
Pompions, 161, 220, 271.. 
Poplars, 432, 436. 
Poppies, 12 5. 


Portugal Laurel, 122, 134, 176, 


434. 
Pot-Herbs, 44, 107, 257, 407- 


Potatoes, 38, 105, 151, 448. 

Primroſes, 72. 

Privets, 2x, 72, 176. 

Pruning, 61, 72, 79, 111, 428, 
4.8, 452, 465, 479, 483. 

Pur ſlain, 56, 107, 211. 

Pyracanthas, 122, 431. 

Pyramidical Campanula, 228,236. 

Quiace 


. 


0 — — 


2 


Sc 
Se 
Sc 


; QA. 
Quince Trees, 459. 
R 


Radiſhes, 5, 10, 36, 56, 106, 


147, 205, 351, 405, 444, 475+ 
Ranuncula, 17, 69, 125, 167, 


2.32, 280, 305, 389, 427, 463, 


494+ 

Rape, 9, 44, 100, 148, 208, 261, 
351, 422, 447, 475» 

Raſpberries, 12, 60, 117, 409, 
257. 

Rockets, 72. 

Roſe Campion, 21, 
174, 390. 413. 

Roſemary, 107, 154, 381. 

Roſes, 21, 72,93, 143, 294, 328, 
465, 501. 

Roe, 107, 154. y 


122, 128, 


Sage, 154, 381. 

Selſafy, 38, 148, 206, 448. 

Savin, 122. 

Savory, 44, 107, 154. 

Savoys, 3, 38, 94, 152, 207, 264, 
307,477 

Saxifrage; 72, 390. 

Scabious, 241, 363, 365. 

Scarlet Lychnis, 72, 128. 

Scorzonera, 38, 100, 148, 206, 


448. 

Seedling Flowers, 20, 124, 485. 

—— - Trees and Shrubs, 136, 
Igr, 249, 232, 368, 395. 

Exotics, 26, 256, 468. 

Seed- Beds, 380, 487. 

Senſitive Plant, 127, 180. 

September, 476, 

Shallots, 42, 1c8, 310, 347. 

Shrubbery, 75, 432, 436. 

Small Sallading, 9, 44, 100, 148, 
208, 261, 312, 35 379, 40a, 
447, 475+ 

Snails, 229, 277, 320, 355- 

Snail Plant, 178. 

Snow-Drop, 235, 280, 426, 

Sorrel, 107, 154. 

Southernwood, 107, 154. 


Spinach, 36, 97, 147, 205, 312, 


347, 380, 400, 447» 
Standard Trees, 229, 480. 


Stocks for budding or ,raftiog, 
79» 162, 333» 434+ 
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Stocks, ten Week, 70, 126, 179, 
240. 

— biennial, 125, 128, 173, 
287, 389, 435. 

Starwort. See Alter. 

Stove, 31, 90, 142, 194, 256, 

302, 342, 372, 397, 440, 470s 

491. 

8 127, 180, 287. 

Strawberries, 11, 32, 61, 67, gt, 
118, 142, 167, 232; 278, 358, 
386, 409, 461, 482, gon, 

Strawberry Tree. See ; 0%" 

Succulent Plants, 254, 297, 303. 
339+ 370» 

Suckers, 27, 425. 

Sunflowers, annual, 70, 125, 178. 

— perennial, 72, 122, 


463 


Sweet Herbs, 1 54, 315, 354. 


Sweet Peas, 70, 125, 178. 
Sweet Su'tan, 178, 365, 
Sweet Williams, 122, 128, 173, 
4:3 
Syringas, 21, 72; 176, 430. 
T 


Tamatoes. Ses Love-Apple. 

Tangier Peas, 125, 178. 

Tanſey, 9, 107, 155, 407. 

Tarragon, 155, 407. 

Thrifr, '129, 177. 

Thyme, 44, 107, 154+ 

Torch Thiſtle, 254, 298. 

Tranſplanting, 26, 79, 332, 36 
368, 389, 394,423, 468, 483. 

Tricolers, 127, 180, 242, 287. 

Tuberoſes, 175, 245. 

Tulips, 18, 69, 124, 167, 232, 
280, 364, 392, 426, 463, 484 

Tux Tree, 135, 249. 

Turf, 74, 367, 433, 467. 

Turnep Radilh, 260, 307. 

Turneps, 97,7148, 202, 260, 306, 


347, 380. 


Venus Looking-Glaſs, 70, 178, 
240, 365. | 
Venus Navelwort, 178, 240, 365. 
Vines, 15, 65, 114, 136, 143» 
165, 199, 223» 273» 317» 357» 


384, 450, 471, 49 > 
104- 


. 
- 
- 
* 
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Vineyards, 166, 224, 274, 1 Worm wood, 1544 


357+, 
Wall-Fruit, 385. 


Wall-Flowers, 126, 


389, 463. 


NADCEX: 
Xeranthemum, 365. 
123, 238, 8 


Walnut. Trees, 145, 229, 459. Yews, 121, 134, 176, 431, 437 
Wall-Trees, 118, 164, 318. | 


Waſps, 320. Z 
Willows, 73. Zinnia, 126. . 
1 INI S. 
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